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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


, The* first English edition of Lunge’s Sulphuric Add and 

• Alkali appeared in 1879. Since that date the book has been 
revised and extended in subsequent editions until, with the 
companion volumes on Coal Tar and Ammonia , it extended 
tq»nine volumes, covering most of the heavy chemical industries 
of Britain! A supplementary volume vn Sulphuric and\Nitric 
n\cids by Dr Lunge in 1917 marked the ena*of his’long labours 
in this field, and he informed the publishers that he ,£$pld i!o 
longqr undertake the preparation of new editions. The* mere 

• confutation of the volumes which he wrote would be fn ^iteeljj 
a wonderful achievement, but Dr Lunge’s place in the hi^ory 
of chemical industry is due still more to tiu. Tact that he* 
played a leading part in the discoveries* and improvements 
which built up the industries of which he wrote. 

• By a curious coincidence, .the end of Dr Lunge’s loi^j 
literary labours came just as the processes which he originally 
described died out. The Hargreaves process has gone, in this 
country at least ; the Leblanc process is dying, if not actually 
dead already; even the chamber process for sulphuric acid 
has now a competitor that threatens to become a rival 
T 9 e volumes written by Dr Lunge h&e escape*La*fommon 
criticism of factory managers theft books give only an outline 
of a manufacturing process ; indeed the only criticism Jias been * 
tjiat Dr Lunge’s bodes gave almost too touch ^/tai]» It majj,, 
however, be realised ihow important % is a detJtfjelaffng to a , 
matter involving a possible saving* of only oqe-tenthof onager 
cent, when it is pointed* otit that this .small economy »i a the 





' viii ' ' 

nriati^jfaetiire of ?plpfcuric\icid would mean a saving of tRo\jsan$S 
f df pounds, since tl>~ valutf 'of the sulphuric acid manufactured^ 
annually irfqdjrretfc ,Britayi 'alope amounts to several million 
c .pounds. 

EJach new* editiop of this series has been am. expansion « 
and extension of that which preceded it, fuller treatment 
< ’’being, accorded to subsidiary manufactures as the^ increased 
in .coftirubrcial importance, until the name Sulphuric ' Acid 
. and Alkali became a cover for what was practically fln 
encyclopedia of the heavy chemical industries. ° < 

The last arrangement into volumes and parts was largety 
' fortuitous, having arisen from uneven growth of knowledge 
and^ commercial development in different branches, and as 
this appeared to be a favourable opportunity for instituting 
a new arrangement, it was decided to sub-divide the work 
into sections more in accord with modern developments. * Tho* 
last fey years have brought with them so many changes in the 
chemical industries that the revision required in mo r st of the 
r/olames will involve such drastic recasting that the new edition % 
will be more a new book than a revised edition. 

It Is doubitul if any one man could take up I)r Lunge’s 
task of describing adequately all the industries now dealt 
with in these volumes, and it is certain that few would care 
t m attempt it. Each volume will therefore be on a special! 
subject ‘and dealt with by a separate author who is respon- 
sible for that volume, and is given a wide discretion in his 
treatment of the subject. 

‘The editor trusts that these united pfforts will produce a 
new edition worthy of the great tradition which Dr Lun^e has 
established. 

The editor will be pleased to consider for publication in 
this series <ar^y manuscripts or original work on this or Allied 
subjects. K ^ K . A. C. C 


Liverpool. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


„ 'PllF.fj.K is nothing to be gained in the long run, and there is 
’ much that may be lost, by distinguishing too sharply between 
the technical and scientific aspects of a chemical process of 
manufacture. 1 have tried to treat the subject in such a :vay 
that the -'distinction is marked as little as possible, and that 
neither side suffers at the expense of the other. , J 

The technical aspect is the more difficult of the^two tq 
deal with, for the Contact Process is only now emerging' from 
the secrecy which has so long obscured much of its .actual 
^perlcion. The lines along which development will move njay 
now be discerned. 1 hope this book will escape the, reproach 
that has often met publications on this subject — that no’ plant 
or process was ever described until i: had proved ineffective 
or tiad fallen out of date— but until a Process has reached 
fiilality, there must always be certain variations which remain 
known gnly to a few. 

In regard to the scientific aspect, secrecy is not so great a 
hindrance. To the technologist who deals with acids the data 
on which the Process is based are probably of more use 
than descriptions of plant and methods which he may already 
know (juite well enough. Considerable pitas have been taker., 
therefore, to make these data complete and accurate, and to 
pass them, together with any significant theories tQ wrhich they 
give rise, under critical .review. , _ 

Forming as it undoubtedly does one of the*n?ost clearly' 
marked sequences of operation , jn chemical 'Engineering, th< 
Contact Process lends itself well to the discussio^, from a poini 
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view flrtych Way" be eecnnical and scientific at dnc§ , dfe&b 
deration ^j^arat^y. Descriptions of plants as t wholf have 
bean^deferr 6 <J until *thjf treatment is complete. Iji dealing 
with rautlhe tabulations full use»has been made of nomographic 
■charts; nearly all of which Jhavt been devised ^pecfalfy f<w tfte 
^subject in h3n,d. 

/tarn greatly indebted to Mr W. Rintoul, O.B.S 4 F.I.£* for 
- his interest and encouragement during the publication!} to 
Dr J. W. M ‘David, Chief Superintendent of the Acids J^epart- 
ment at Ardeer, for reading the proofs and giving much helpful 
advice ;* to Mr H. R. Neech, F.I.C., for contributing useful 
information, and to many others who in lesser degree* have 
dofte the same. Acknowledgments are due to the Department 
>of Scientific and Industrial Research and to Mr W? Macffab 
C.B.L, F.I.C., for permitting the reproduction (from Technical 
Reconi of Explosives Supply, No. 5) of the folding plates 
the (jrillo and HVJfannheim plants. 


F. D. MIL®£. 
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THE 

.MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURJC ACID* 

• • 

(CONTACT PROCESS) 

CHAPTER I 

*THE INSTORY OF THE MANUFACTURE OF FUMING * 
SULPHURIC ACII) ' 

* Historical Sketch of the Development of Tift 
Contact Process 

rHE Contact Process for manufacturing sulphuric acid is one.pl 
the foremost achievements of technical chemists. Originating 
in the discovery of Peregrine Phillips *'a vinegar manufacturer 
of Bristol, in’t 83 i,this application of a simple reaction betweep 
two gases has passed through many stages, in which, at different 
tinjesj hope! doubt, confusion, and at last the satisfaction of 
success have filled the minds and influenced the energies pf 
three generations of workers. To recount this development is 
to demonstrate in a most striking way that the progress &f 
technology has often been independent ,pf advances in pure 
science, and has owed little to them. The worker in technical* 
science acquires knowledge, mainly by experience, to serve 
certain definite ends ; the purely scientific investigatotoseeks 
knowledge for its own sake. It is therefore unlikely that 
phenomena.' winch interest the one will interest the„other at 
the same time. Hardlv any chemical reactipn between** gashs, 
has been of greater interest from the purely c^imjrA^ioint 
of view— as an example of the principles involved in all gas-, 
reactions, or as a starring jroiat for investigations in the 
mysterious field of catalysis! Such opportunities as tlfese 

*4 
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have wt beat* altogether lost; from a scientific pqfn<#6f itriet* 
the -reactten isjno'w well known, and practice is t|je ricfysi 
for being* jpvfin ijiany and* various data ; yet it is fair tc 
sa£^th§t tfcejapplicatipn of the newer prinffiples of themiftrj 
was never made whfen it w|s most required, £nd 1jh#t # ^v$r 
r(6w there^are many aspects of the reactiomand groperties <* 
the substances involved, which have been only mco^npletfjy 
exanuned. 

For many years the discovery of the mechanism oi gaj- 
reactions, ?ind the achievements in the technical pfgductioi; 
and use of gases, were fields of knowledge separate from *eacl 
other % But in the end the barriers dividing knowledge aft 
broken down, and we may hope to have, in regard to the 
£ontact Process in both technical and scientific aspects, a body 
of information which, from every point of view, is qqual to thal 
allying to any othe # r chemical change. 

In his*specifcation, No. 6096 of 1 83 1 , for “certain improve- 
ments in manufacturing sulphuric acid, commonly called oij oj 
vitriol,” Peregrifie Phillips describes the method of manufacture 
in qge in his day. Sulphur and saltpetre, either miyed*togethei 

large leaden chambers, or separately in ovens, were buflnt 
with the production of sulphur dioxide and nitrous acid. The 
sulphur dioxide was then converted gradually into sulphuric 
jicid “ by the agency of nitrous gas united with oxygen from the 
atmospheric air in the chamber, or from that liberated from the 
saltpetre.” To continue in his own words : “ The first improve- 
rpen£ then, which I propose to effect is, an instantaneous union 
of the sulphurous acid gas with the oxygen of the atmosphere 
ajid thereby to save the constant expense of saltpetre, and also 
the great outlay of # capital in the chambers by the gradual 
•conversion of the sulphurous acid into the sulphuric acid. 11 
This was to be done by “ drawing tne gases” in proper pro- 
portions by the “aAon of an air-pump, or by other i#echanical 
means through an ignited tube or tubes of platina, porcelain, or 
any othpr material not acted on when heated by the sulphurous 
a'cid gas. In th% said tube or tubes I place platina wire or 
platiiM^m ^finely divided state, and t heat them to a strong 
yellow hrat, by preference in the chamber of a reverberatory 
furnace; aifd Ijdo affirm thwt sylphiyous acid.gas being made 
to % pass with a sufficient sudolv of. air through tubes as 
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i properly Heated and managed, \jill "be ‘iRstanfly 

converted into sulphuric acid gas,* which will $ fie rapidly* 
absorbed as # soon as it comes into ^contact with wat|r. # . . . 'Jhe 
ijefative proportions of sulphurous acid g&s and a# afe regelated 
by ^Jie%ize«arvd working of the air-pump, which must pump jit 
# ?east eighth-five Vubic feet of air for each pound *>f sulphur 
consumed. 5> 

Tfte expression “strong yellow heat ” is interesting, fhillips’ 
second improvement was to consist in the absorption of the 
** sulphate acid gas” in a tower 8 ft. wide by 30 ft. high — a 
gfototype of the modern absorption tower. It was to be packed 
witlt pebbles nearly to the top, and on the surface of the packing 
♦ was to be placed a perforated lead plate. A leaden pump was 
to maintain acid or water in circulation over this tower. No 
hint 4s givet^that the absorption in water might give troi$>le, 

► or fail altogether. 

This patent clearly describes the fundamenfal feature *of the 
jCoAtact Pi£>cess as it is now known. The furthest advices 1 
# which have been made in practical experience or in scientific 
kgowle^Tge, ^although they have changed and elaborated* tl^jp 
process fn many ways, have not changed it beyond the liming 
of this early conception. To Peregrine Phillips, of whom no 
other record appears in the history of either academic or 
technical science, belongs the credit of making the original 
scientific discovery, and of realising its possible commercial 
value. 

The fi,rst observation of a “contact” reaction seems to 
have been made by Davy in 1817. Heated platinum wire 
introduced* into a mixture of oxygen or air with hydrogel, 
carbon monoxide, ethylene, or cyanogen becomes hotter and^ 
finally glows, the gasjous mixture, being rapidly burnt. 
Edmund Davy, in 1820, found that platinum black w^s very 
active in^his way. In 1822 Dobereiner found that the residue 
produced by igniting ammonium-platinichloride caused the 
Combustion f of the alcohol with which it was moisteneej, aijd 
In 1823 that a current pi hydrogen in air ?an be ignited by 
the contact action of this kind of platinum. ' 51 e| 4 | 6 d!hion of 
Sillphur dioxide and oxygen was therefore of comDarativelv* 
late discovery. • _ 

Almost inftnediatel}* after the publication yf Phillips’ patent, 
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twfo Gefman^s^jpntists'y repeated his experiments. • SKgflus 1 
c observed fch^t admixture of two volumes of sulphur dioxide and 
on^ of oxygen is gradually (Tondensed to sulphuric#acid, in tfie 
presence of wfeter, bu{ r much piore quickly in the presence 0/ 
hfcaJted platinum, particularly af the spongy variety. Magpnfc 
also observed the formation of a little trioxide on#pavssing the 
: mined’gases through a tube containing broken glass, a dtfll 
red heat. At the same time Dobereiner stated that h8 had 
succeeded ip condensing a similar mixture to fumfng spl£huri« 
acid,A>y “ hygroscopically moist” platinum black. 

There is no doubt that from 1831 onwards the possibility 
of Philips’ patent were borne in mind by many chemists, "and 
that, at frequent intervals, attempts were made to pl&cc the 
process on a technical basis, mainly with the intention of 
manufacturing the comparatively dilute acid already made in 
le£d chambers. But* more than forty years were^ to elapse 
beforo even an e erroneous idea of the chemical principles 
1 invoked was conceived, and after that innumerable* difficulties* 
connected with £he employment of technical raw materials had, 
tp be? faced and overcome by long and painstaking investigation 
<; c Platinised asbestos was mentioned by Jullion for the first 
time. 1^*1846 (B. P. 11425). He employed “asbestos covered 
or coated with platinum or other catalytic or .contact sub- 
stances” heated frorfc 20° to 480° C., for various catalytic 
reactions. Among these were the oxidation of nitrogen Qxides 
to nitric acid and the production of chlorine from hydrochhsric 
add. r Although Jullion proposed to make sulphuric acid by 
oxidising sulphurous acid with chlorine, the contact process in 
its simple form was not among his proposals. 

In 1 §47 it waS repbrted that Schneider — a Belgian chemist — 
had chrried out successful work on the§manufacture of sulphuric 
acid ag/i its concentjation to 66° Be. without lead chambers and 
without platinum, by a contact process. Descriptions of the 
process and drawings of the apparatus were published. 2 This 
excited great interest, and Schneider demonstrated histprocess 
: . f to a^nutaber of pdtsons, and later to afeommittee appointed to 
investigate fcb y the Academie des Sciences. Dumas, Pelouze, 
Payen *wei;e members of the committee. Their report 

• • • 

1 P°g£- Ann., 183*, 24 , 610. 

\fiingl.polyKj. h sa, 3^5 ; B 9 , 354 
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^rit^n’by Payen)*states that the process ^Ifad beeft . delhon'i 
•strated by means of a model — that in fact sulphuric acfd 
. |jad been*made^without nitric fccid or amitrate] With afield 

• approximating that of the usual manufacture 'Tte^oontact J 
•ntetdlial Vase pumice, but the method of preparing it was not, 

revealed -iven to the committee. It was never known whether, 
*as ^opms most likely, the pumice was platinised. The-acom^ 
mittee in reporting that they had seen Schneider make a full 
•day # s/un With his apparatus and produce acid without using 
nijte^rtiade the very natural remark that since they were 
/unable to learn in what way the catalytic power had been 
imparted to the pumice, their finding in this respect must be 
limited to repeating Schneider’s assertion that the treatment 
was by no means costly. This supposed invention received 
groat publicity at the time but was not followed up. Tl^inost^ 
probable^supposition is that Schneider was .endeavouring td re- 

* exploit Phillips’ discovery of sixteen years before. , 

•* In i 8§5 Clement Desormes, writing to Schneider, expresses 
the prevailing hope of the time: U I am convinced that, in at 
jmostrfen years, it will be possible to make sulphuric ackbon the 
large scale from its constituents without lead chambers, rritric^ 
acid, or nitrates.” The hope seemed justified ; nothing but 
actual experience could reveal the manifold difficulties "which 
lay ahead ; the dawn of physical chemistry had not begun ; the 
necessary ^knowledge of the mechanism of gas-reactions had 
still to be gathered. 

As Knietsch has suggested, it is convenient to regard this 
as the first period in the development. It began with Phillips* 
invention and lasted just so long as attempts were made to 
exploit it, without adding anything to 5 the* knowledge of the 
contact reaction. Ma^iy other similar chemical changes had 
been discovered by Dulong, Thenard, Dtymas, and others, and 
the idea had gained ground that the substances capable of 
" contact” action owed these properties to their porosity. ,The 
gases dwere condensed within the pores, and, occupying a \er y 
much diminished volifyne, the molecules vfere supposed to b* a 
much more nearly in contact, so that they could reJfctyiftbre easily 
upon each other. In 1835 Berzelius classed these “ contact ” 
reactions with* many others^wluch had beejy>observed i$«the 
domain of oVpanic clAmistrv. e.sr. the conVeffsionPof starch into 
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sugaTr, an# with 1 (fthers su^h as the decomposition of Ifydfogft: 
peroxide bpVjLrious substances. Each of the reactions of thij 
class ^occurs*a4*he instance of & substance which itsejf appear 
*to remftfh«un< 5 hcinged. Berzelius called these changes catalyses 
*and^attributed them, to a “ catalytic force ” which oouW pf>t 
very clearly defined. 

n The second*, period in the History of the Contact pW>eessr* 
saw but Tittle progress. The aim remained the" samev-*the 
replacement of lead chambers by simpler apparatus. # J?Uch ' 
advance as was made consisted in the recognition that;*$n£ny 
substances other than platinum were capable of functioning* 
as contact materials. Laming, in 1848 (B. P. 12264), made 
a “catalytic porous body” by boiling pumice-stone in* con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, immersing in water containing a 
^little ^mmonia, drying, and heating to about 300° with 1 per 
cent?* of manganese. peroxide. The “sulphureous gas” was to 
be “mixed with & due proportion of atmospheric air and a*’ 
ftiinuttf proportion of ammonia gas,” and passed* through 
columns of the catalyst, maintained at 300°. The trioxide was 
# to ^be -washed out from the columns with water. Mu<?4 was # 
# hopdd of this but no success resulted. % 

Blondoau, in the next year, 1 obtained some sulphuric acid by 
passing sulphur dioxide, air, and steam over argillaceous sand. 
Ho was led to this experiment by noting an observation of 
Boussingault’s that sulphuric acid is to be found^ in some 
African rivers near which the gas from burning sulphur comae 
inter contact with sand and schist. The sand used by Blondeau 
probably contained a sufficient amount of ferric oxide. 

A more important contribution to the knowledge of the 
subject was made by f Wohler and Mahla in 1852. 2 They 
discovered that oxide of copper or chromium at a low red heat 
caused formation of ^hick fumes of sulphur trioxide when the 
constituent gases were passed over it. They confirmed the 
previous reports of the activity of platinum, anti showed that 
copper .was incapable of action, unless coated \Jith *>xide. 
^ome experiments %eem to have been fnade in pursuance of 
* these cUs&a^elfes, on a small technical scale, 3 but the results 

1 cComptes rend. m >849, 29 , 405. 

$*4nn. Chim . Pham* \ £852* 81 , 255. 

3 ^a^ner’s Jahresber 18^9, ?44- 



CATALYSTS OTHER, THAN PLATINUM 4 k# 

i^pre%di^ippointing-, Wohler and M^hla ^a^oan explanation 
of the^ catalytic properties of these oxides, Miichnvas deemed 
satisfactory at the time and stil^possesses^valae . } T^hey demon- 
strated* tfiat oxide of iron, or oxide* of coppjr^is capable of> 
ejtfh^f reduction or oxidation under * the conditions of the 
experiment, depending on trioxide or dioxide being in^ex-* 
cesg. Oxide of chromium is of course not included by this^ 
stafceftient.* They also showed that trioxide could be formed 
from gas^s which did not contain perceptible moisture. 
Alfh^gh their work had no immediate result, it may be 
icdnsidered as the academic counterpart of the important 
Mannheim patents of more than forty years later. 

Various patents were taken out soon after Wohler and 
Mahla’s work was published. Robb, in 1853 (B. P s. 731 and 
788), projected the manufacture of sulphuric acid by means 
of pyrites # cinders as contact - mass. Thornthwaitc, in ' j 854' 
,Jl88, prcAdsional), mentions the oxides of chromium and iron. 
Several oxides were mentioned by Trueman (B. P. Q>82) in 
1854. Schmersal and Bouck (B. P. 183), in ^855, followed the 
same Une§. 

if «is interesting to note that Deacon, whose well-knpton* 
process for the manufacture of chlorine was invented about' 
this time, protected the use of copper sulphate, among* other * 
substances, for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. In two 
respects he was far in advance of his time. He noticed that 
tjie ‘reaction proceeded with more success if the air or oxygen 
were in excess, and that on this account the mass of air 

9 * 

to be propelled would, in future processes, be greater than 
formerly.. We now know, that to have present oxygen, in 
excess of the molecular proportion, i% one, of the essentials 
of success. Deacon also observed that the gases issuing from 
the contact apparatus Should not be cooled too suddenly, as 
such tivaatment made their condensation^ very difficult 

Various pther patents about this time endeavoured to 
make use* of silica. Hunt’s proposal of 1853 P* 1*919) 
was apparently tried ^by Plattner at the JMiildener wbrkl in 
Freiberg. The actual formation of trioxide mus^ hav^. been too 5 * 
small to be of any use. The predominance of British nam§s 
throughout the early history pf the process is ^ery notable. 

In this vwav closes the 1 second period** of the historical 
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dev^Iopn^nt. t$s> pfractic^i success had beeij attained. ^fe^mpts 
T»ad* all 'aimed at ^placing the chamber process, ntainly with a 
view to saving the cost of nitje. In these days this cost was- 
i mtfcft higher tfiy at preset, partly because nitrfc was ifseif costly, ' 
^and partly because the* recovery apparatus for nitric^aqi^ Wasj" 
Either very crude or entirely lacking. Indeed, if other erfds 
^iad ^begn sought by inventors, and fuming acid‘haq been 
made in any quantity, there would have been no outlet it, 
because such small quantities as were required jin Eujopc^ 
and elsewhere were supplied by the Bohemian works (Ji^til^ing 
it from the ferrous sulphate extracted from shale. J<ust for* 
this reason inventors took no special precautions to exclude f 
moisture from their catalysts, and indeed they often introduced 
wa^er or steam on purpose. This caused the catalytic action 
to be very slow and imperfect. Nor was it sufficiently known 

* at Ijfat time, and for many years later, what great importance 
lies in the femov«1Tof flue dust and other impurities ;• and last^, 
Giougji not least, the developments of chemical engineeriisg 
were not sufficiently advanced to enable the resufts gained 
in th^ laboratory to be transferred to the works £ s readily 

5 as®is the case at present. We shall not wonder at theifengtR 

* of* the time required for the full development of Phillips* 
invention, if we consider*that its working out was dependent 
oi\ the general progres^ of chemical technology. • 

The first cause of slow development — the want of a market — 
was removed by the synthetic production of alizafine in* the 
ye^rs j868 to 1872. Other colouring matters rapidly followed, 
most of which required the preparation of sulphonic acids 
in intermediate stages. The demand for fuming sulphuric 
acid rapidly rose Jo si^ph an extent that the Bohemian works, 
founded fepon the exploitation of u copperas-slate/* all of which 
then belonged to the firm of J. D. Stafck, could hardly satisfy 
it, and^flie greatly Enhanced price made this situation even 
more unbearable to the dye-manufacturers. Many chemists 
at tliat jjeriod turned their attention to the ^production of 
|uming*sulphuric ^pid in other places and by other methods, 
•either b) 5 f aiding out the? Bohemian process with some more 
sjiijable material than»the^ Pilsen slates, or by applying one 
or^more of the # t:ontact proaflsseg invented from the time of 
Phillips onwr J ^ 



THIRD PERIOD — THE IDEAS €>F CLEMENS WINKLER 


VMt*thlrd period #may be taken have bfigun. in * i8f ; 
with the publication of a paper by Clemens V^inklet^ professo 
in the School of Mining at Freiberg. 1 Ttys f)ap%rUis one c 
th*e two •which hive the greatest interest in fegard*4c^ m< 
tystorj* of%th$ subject, and marked tlie beginning of mos 
Important envelopments. Winkler’^ experiments we^now knov 
to hay^been faulty. His conclusions contradicted*t'he principle! 
of mass actidfi, but they were hailed with delight as an explana- 
tion «of many previous failures and as an indication of the 
> way •t^* success. “The publication of Winkler’s paper acted 
upon thfe industrial world like a sorcerer’s wand upon pent-up 
spirits. The fatal spell resting upon the syntheses of sulphur 
trioxide seemed to be broken.” 

After dealing with the imperfections of the Bohemiq/i 
Process and the attempts to make it more useful by reconvert- 
ing the ferric oxide into sulphate with, ordinary (“ English ”) 
sulphuric ^cid, Winkler turned to discussion of fhe results 
jpr^viously^obtained by contact action. Platinised asbestps is 
recommended in preference to platinised punfice or porcelain. 

In bis^experiments the gases were mixed and passed # .in a 
fairly rapid stream over platinised asbestos containing 8-5 per 
cent of platinum, and maintained at a gentle glow. # The gas 
mixture after conversion was absorbed'in water and in soflium 
carbonate solution, and the conversion # was deduced from tl^e 
results of the analyses of the solutions. A mixture of pure 
dtyxfde ancf pure oxygen yielded 73-3 per cent, conversion, one 
of air and oxygen only 47-4 per cent., and the gas obtained 
by burning sulphur in air and containing 4 to 5 per cent, of 
dioxide, gave a yield of only 11-5 per cent. No indication was 
given of the ratio in which the two gases ware mixed in the 
first two experiments. 

Winkler then concluded : “From thijj it is apparent that 
the acticJh of platinised asbestos and of all other contact sub- 
stances is diminished in the same measure as the dilution of 
the sulphur* dioxide by other indifferent gases is increased. 
Even sulphur dioxide^ and oxygen will t naturally remain* 
indifferent and act as diluents in so Tar as they syj£ ^psres&it in * 
other than the stoichiometric ratio n^cesSary for acid fgrmati^n* 
that is, in so far as one gas ^r«an<5tfier is in exJ^s* 

DingL polyt /.,%87S, 218, 128. See als\ 1^7, aSs, 409. 
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u To •pbtairr £he gas&# mixed in the required sto«clfkJm6tric 
ratic^ Winkler proposed* J:o make use of the well-known decom- 
position imdjergong by sulphuric acid when heatgd. Sulphur 
ctidxidq, ar>cl ^oxygen are formed, together # with wdler whtch 
can readily be condensed, and # the dry gases ren^ining^cai* lie 
passed over platinised asbestos at a low red-hemt. hje described 1 ^ 
in ^the # pape; quoted, laboratory experiments in whi^h ^ibout 
78 per* cent* of the acid used was decompose!?!, ana •about 
74 per cent, of the products reunited by catalysis, and on this 
basis proposed that the manufacture should be carri«<j^o*t om 
a large scale. Such a yield would not now be considered 
satisfactory, but it should be borne in mind that the object in 
view — at that date — was not the production of ordinary, but of 
fuming acid, and that this commodity had risen enormously in 
price on account of the new demand for dye-production, while 
the world’s supply w^s in the hands of a single firm. 

The results Obtained by Winkler in his experiments with 
the several gas mixtures are opposed to all experience, and i^ 
is difficult to imagine how he could have obtained them, or 
hav[pg obtained them, fail to find out from experience that 1 
ftu^y were wrong. This difficulty is increased by thtf absence 
f 6f any statements of the compositions of his mixtures. His 
conclusions were contradicted by the Law of Mass Action, 
l?ut this principle, enunciated in 1867 by Guldberg and Waage 
had, in 1875, received little attention from chemists in general, 
and was by no means widely accepted as a valid instrument of 
rgasqning. Winkler’s sophistries influenced general opinion 
for many years, and regret has often been expressed, for 
instance, by Ostwald in 1902, that so much time and trouble 
had been wasted. 1 #Any chemist acquainted with Guldberg 
and AVuage’s Law, Ostwald states, could have shown the 
fallacy t of the reasoning by point inf to the equation of the 
reactifin. But for many years Winkler’s results wefe quoted 
without criticism by all classes of chemists ; # the help which 
might have been given to generally received kntfwle<Jge from 
the iriore modern principles of chem^try, failed altogether. 

Nevertheless it seemS reasonable to doubt whether much 
,hjirm was done to the development of the process in a practical 
sgnse by tfiis^ourse of e*Ar, .fqr no one whose interest in 
^ ' |Z. Elektrochem.i 1 902, % ia 
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* • 

the^malfe? was keen* enough to mak?! him Winkler’s 

experiments, or make others like them, car* h^e» failed to 
•pe/ceive thoir fallacy as Winkler*himself very*so< 2 n % ^ercei^ed 
it Jl^ater, when he and others had •tprned theft- attention 
ftortj <he ^decomposition process to the more economical 
.utilisation the*weaker gases from roasting-furnaces, the old 
statements were allowed to stand, forming, very probably* a 
usefuf distraction to general attention. 

• Winkler’s process had a very considerable vogue, and a 
•nun$e»^t>f factories sprang up to exploit it. Great efforts 
yere directed to overcoming the enormous difficulties of 
constructing plant in which sulphuric acid could be decomposed. 

1 The corrosive action is intense, and much pains and labour 
went to prove the impracticability of this operation alone, k 
has been pcfyited out that Winkler’s omission to secure patents 
1 for his process in Germany reacted injuriously on investigation, 
few the .protection of the process would have Caused chemists 
•to*seek other fields, instead of confining themselves to 11 this 
|One, in which their efforts were foredoomed to failure 

« Alnjost On the same day that Winkler sent in his manuscript, 
an application for a British patent was lodged by W. S. Squfr^ 
(B. P. 3278 of 1 8th September 1875). The process was very 
similar to Wjnkler’s and was the common invention of W. S. 
Squire and Rudolf Messel, but the contlusion that a stoichio- 
metric mixtyre was advisable was reached by much more valid 
reasoning. The two authors described their process in a 
paper read before the Chemical Society in the following 
year (20th April 1876). No record of this appears in the 
Transactions , but from information supplied by Messel (Fifst 
Edition of this book), the following interesting points may 
be quoted. The invention had been actuated, like Winkler’s, 
by the sudden rise in me price of fuming acid. T^ey im- 
pregnate?! pumice with a mixture of platinum and ammonium 
chlorides, heated it to redness, and passed a mixture of air and 
dioxide#over it. Densa clouds of trioxide vrere evolvejJ, aqd 
their condensation was! found possible onl/ when tjje gases 
were originally present in the stoichiometric rarfiq,' In* the 
absence of foreign gases the condensation of liquid trioxide was* 
w extremely perfect.” Tlte next st£p was to mpduce the ga^ts 
on a comme^dal scale fn Jthe required ratijp, pnd «!his they did 
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by- deccrin^osin|f f sulphufic acid in a platfrium still a<fco/ding.to 
the ifrell-lyno^jvn experiment of Deville, which Winkler had also 
repeated/* vapours from'the still passed Jhrough a platinum* 
tube* fa&intaiifed at oe&rly a white heat, and were then passed 
oyer platinised pumice. Fromrioo parts of acid neafly *fb pftrfi^ 
of trioxide \yerc obtained By condensation in*Woukffe’s bottles.* 
In raddition tp platinum they also tried Wdhler^and Jtf&hla’s 
mixture of the oxides of chromium and copper, made into pills 
with asbestos and heated to redness. Platinum, howeyeV, w£s 
found to bc'preferable, and a plant was erected at the £filver\own* 
works (now Spencer, Chapman & Messel) capable of producing 
some tons of trioxide each week. They note that there was a 
loss of activity of the catalyst, due to the accumulation bn it of 1 
such impurities as flue dust, when gases from the furnaces were 
use f d, and they point out that the method of pr r < 3 ducingfr the 
gsfses from sulphuric 'acid obviated this difficulty. This is one 1 
of the first records of loss of catalytic activity, but it .is clear 
that' “ poisoning” in the sense now understood, by very* 
minute amounts of arsenical matter, was not recognised by € 
inquire and Messel. The fact that the gases efnplc$/ed fpr 
^aialysis by platinum must be most carefully purified from 
arsenic and other deleterious substances was not fully recognised 
until 1 many years after, ^ when the patents taken out by the 
Badischc Amlin und Soda Fabrik revealed the great attention 
which the inventors had paid to these impurities. < 

It has already been pointed out that although the process 
devised by Squire and Messel received patent protection in 
England, Winkler in Germany made no application for pro- 
tection, so that in the latter country a considerable* number of 
factories began the manufacture of fuming acid. The first acid 
*made by the contact process on a commercial scale was that 
produced at the Kr/.uznach works by v Emil Jacob, who at first 
decomposed ordinary acid by heating, but at a later date 
employed the gases generated by burning sulphur. In 1880 
tfye p^ioe of fuming acid supplied from Kreuznacho to the* 
Hochst t works w&s about 0 31 mark §per kilo. It contained 
about 43 ( p&'.' cent, of free trioxide. Jacob sold his process 
shortly after to the Hochst works of Meister, Lucius, and 
Bcrfining. 'fhi&ffirm has m&cle fuming acid on a considerable 
scale ever sffcce \haft time. 
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. A*IMut the same time the Thann Ohemica^ Worksln Alsace i 
made a contract with Chapman, Me6sel & Go. of £ilvertown, 
for the purchase of Squire and*Messel\s patent^of* 1875 ; v but 
while the preliminary investigations iif regard tb fhe 6s“taiblish- 
enejitfof £he© process were still* proceeding, the Thann wo^ks 
'acquired fgom Stjuire, who had no “longer any connection with 
the •Sjlvertown firm, a very much improved process.’ After 
trial® experfments in 1879, this was found to give very 
eatisfactory* results. Silician sulphur was burnt in the usual 
► mating, ®and the gases were treated with water in a column 
apparatus under a pressure of 4 atmospheres. The sulphur 
dioxide was expelled by steam from the solution thus obtained, 
mixcd*with the theoretical quantity of air and passed over 
heated platinised asbestos. The trioxide formed was absorbed 
in tpwers by concentrated sulphuric acid, and fuming acid of 
40 per cent, was thus obtained. The exitr-gases, still^containlng 
tiioxid^, were passed back into the process. *Thc daily make 
1 wis 30 cwt. of trioxide, and the yield 90 yer cent, df the" 
theoretical. At the beginning of 1881 this process was in 
regular Vorking order at Thann, and it was subsequently also 
introduced at Ludwigshafen. * 

Winkler's process was also introduced in the J\Tiil(icncr 
smelting works at Freiberg in 1876, but before the erection of 
a large plant was commenced, on the li«es of the experiments 
which had been made in these works, the Imperial Mining 
Office received a report from Winkler claiming that “the 
undersigned has succeeded in achieving a result regarded ‘las 
impossible according to former experiments, viz., the production 
of sulphuric anhydride from a mixture of sulphur dioxide 
and atmospheric air." 1 Production on these lities was therefor^ 
undertaken at Freiberg, and attained some success on alarge 
scale about December *1879. There weve thus ma^y com- 
petitors \o the firm of Starck, who manufactured fuming acid 
by the Nordha*sen process. This firm accordingly entered into 
.combination with the manufacturers at Mannheim, Kfeqznaoh, 
Hochst, and Thann, and Vie price of fuming afid was maintained - 
at a high figure, until the Badische* Company came into the 
market with such large quantities,, that the combine, dissolved? * 
1 Document unpublished # untti Communicated ^by^tfnkler himself *10 
Lunge (see previous editioh of thiSjbook). 
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► 'I'he. jJlants*dl^ised to**obtain sulphur cUbxide from’siTlfJlniric 
acid Had naturally a very short life. It was proposed at one- 
timQ to eftipioy* plumbago retorts. Some factories seem tp, 
have ^nt^ibjjfeeP platiniyfl vessels, as mentioned in Squire pnd 
Messel’s patent, but the actions of very hot sulphurffc a?id # r>nP 
platinum i% of course by no means negligible and ha^ been 
•shown to dep&d to some extent on the nitrous and ar^prfious 
content of the acid. 1 The apparatus employecT by IVftjert 
at Schlebusch, near Cologne, consisted of upright retorts ftade 
of a mixture of three parts of burnt fireclay and <Jh# ftart 
of Belgian clay, glazed with a mass which, at the highest, 
temperature of the process, was pasty enough to fill up any 
cracks (see also Fr. P. 122 130 of 1878). The retortS were 
p&pendicular, entirely surrounded by the fire, and closed 
at tpp and bottom by “ hydraulic ” joints filled \j<th mqjten 
glaSs. The acid flowed into the first retort through a platinum 
tube, so as not* to touch the sides of the retort. It was* 
*evapcfrated witjjin an inner cylinder, partly decomposed 
there and in the annular space between the cylinder and 
the retort, and completely in the second retort. *The # gasqp 
wefe conveyed from the first to the second retort by a twice- 
bent tub^, which passed through the bottoms of both retorts, 
with a horizontal part wliich was surrounded by Jhe flame of 
the fireplace. The gases passed away from the top of the 
second retort into a condenser for liquefying njost of the 
water, then into a drying-tower, and at last into the catalytic 
apparatus for uniting sulphur dioxide and oxygen, consisting of 
cast-iron retorts filled with wire-gauze shelves, upon which the 
platinised asbestos was spread. According to Squire’s patent 
^f 1878 ^Ger. P. 4f285)®strong sulphuric acid is introduced into 
a red-hot tower packed with hollow bricks. 

Th^difficulties df such processes us these can be readily 
imagined, and after a few years the decomposition of sulphuric 


acid as a source of sulphur dioxide was generally abandoned 
owing io*the extremely rapid disintegration of the plank This 
ftendgncjfc was manifest ip the experments made on many 
sides to utifee pyrites, or failing this, sulphur. 


• • Neverthqjess* the idea* tl^pt the gases should be brought 

tcfdihe catalytfc^reaction fn (^hantities represented by the 
1 Vagner's Jahrj^sber^ 1877, 238. 



THIRD PERIOD— RETROSPECT* FROM 1900 ' lfi 

e^affcfa*>f their combination still h&ld groujiHj’and for man> 
years efforts°were directed to finding more economical ineam 
t of producing a gas mixture o? this composition'-* Schrqdei 
fcrid Hafiisch, for instance, in 1887, proposed **o° replies the 
*)*yg<m by air, and in order to compensate for the diluting 
^effect of tfce nitrogen worked at a higher pressure than atmo- 
spharjp “ in order to bring the gas molecules clpser together/ 1 
Theft* *patei?t (B. P. 9188 of 1887) states that a mixture of 
£5 per cent# of dioxide and 75 per cent, of air is to be made by 
» mean%fof a pump which automatically delivers the gases in the 
required volumes and compresses them to 2 to 3 atmospheres. 
This process appears to have had a certain practical » vogue. 
Messef (B. P. 186 of 1878) recommended burning sulphur in 
pure oxygen obtained by electrolysis of water. * 

Jhe third period of the historical development was .thus 
concerned almost entirely with the application of Winklfer’s 
Ideas. . The decomposition of sulphuric acid vtas rapidly given 
but the idea persisted that excess of ^oxygen o? any 
amount of nitrogen was fatal to success. Other peculiarities 
mark Jjfie efforts of this period. In every case the catalyse 
apparatus was externally heated ; the thermal quality of th**, 
reaction had not been realised, and no stress seems* to # have 
been laid on temperature as a factor in conversion. Since 
no accurate pyrometers were available this is perhaps not 
surprising, and the discovery that for successful combination 
the heat of reaction must actually be removed lay far from 
the minds of inventors. Purification was little thought df; 
attempts to use the gases from ore-burning kilns were being 
made but were still in their infancy, and the experience required 
for the realisation of the facts concerned hi this and othei; 
problems of the proces^ was only to be gathered through the 
long series of experiments which were bogun in all l\e large 
German # works as soon as the manufacture of fuming acid 
by such processes began. None of the results were revealed 
until Kniet*sdh, in his epoch-making lecture to the* German 
Chemical Society in 1901, removed gart of the veil vdiich had 
concealed the long and careful plant-investiga*fons of the 
Badische Company for many ye^rs.* With Kjiiet^ch’s Iecti?rd 
the fourth andjast peri&d *rfay tie said to ^ve begun, arid 
full success to have blen attained. 
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v An .excellent jnstanc6 # of the uncertainty which sfirfSuncted 
the concluWions drawn from experiments in this third period is 
ta{je fount! 1J1 tlie relation of the experience of thosewresponsiblq 
for carfjpillg^Dift the prpCess in the Miildener smelting* works at 
Freiberg. It has already been# mentioned that thesfe wdrkgfaA 
Winkler’s instigation, bega'n the manufacture of fuming acid 
from pyrites l^urner-gases in 1879. During the first tcrj) years 
of working the degree of combination was imperfect • The 
dioxide percentage of the kiln gases — originally f to 7*> per 
cent. — was Siminished only to about 4 per cent by th£ catalyst, 
corresponding to a conversion of 45 per cent This did ndt^ 
as a matter of fact, seriously affect the prospects of the process, 
as the gases were afterwards delivered to vitriol-chambers, 
ftut it was noticed that the gas containing 4 per cent of 
dioxide, if returned to the catalyst, could be reduced in dicjxide 
cohtent to o*2 per cent., so that in all 95 per cent, conversion 
was reached b f these means. In 1889 it was notic.ed that 
85 tcf 90 per cenj. conversion could be secured by c*ie passage 
through the catalyst if the percentage of oxygen materially 
exceeded * that of the sulphur dioxide, and after tft^t only 
£a^es containing 6 per cent of dioxide were employee! 1 . It has 
been pointed out by Haber 1 that the temperature at which a 
45 per cent conversion would be obtained from a 7 5 per cent 
gas, even allowing tha 4 the oxygen present was 375 percent 
— the minimum possible — must have been about 640°. We 
know now that a catalyst so hot as this is incapable of giving 
a*satfcfactory yield with any usual gas-mixture. Further, the 
increase in conversion which was observed when the poorei 
g&ses containing only 4 per cent, of dioxide were returned to 
the catalyst is quite •inexplicable on the basis of the increased 
oxygfen'content, and myst be referred to the diminution in the 
heat o^eaction, whkh would allow offthe catalyst being coolet 
and therefore capable of better conversion. Similarly, the 
substitution of 6 per cent for 7-5 per cei*t. gases — even 
allowing for a very considerable incre^e in oxygen content — is 
quite insufficient \o raise conversion ilom 45 to 85 per cent.; 
and # the reason for this more probably lies in the cooling effecl 
>of the dilution^ diluted gaseg abstracting more of the heat o: 
the reaction fr#m the catal>ftic majBs. 4 

1 T ker/no%ncfmics of Techn^al Gas-keactions % I0b§, 199. 
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•It is evfdenj in mafly ways that eveh when # the ejeffientary 
principles of mass action began to be tinderstood, Jh^ thermal 
effects which«comp\jcate the reactidh were lost sight&f 

Ii\ concluding this account of the advances mAdf beMe*the 
<Jfcrilact # ProceSs became really fruitful, it is interesting to note 
the part played by Clemens Winkler was a varied one. His 
arguiflei^ts o£ 1873 — that the gases should b<? present «in 
molecillar proportions — continued for twenty years or more to 
bef accepted t>y all but a few who had found out that they 
frere,wi%rf|j. Among these was Winkler himself. In 1879 he 
l^cl allied himself with the Freiberg works in the experiments 
on pyrites burner -gas. The Rhenania works at Stolberg 
followed # the same lines, and in co-operation with him attained 
results which his first pronouncement stated to be impossible* 
Nothing mofp, however, was heard of Winkler. Ilis recantation 
'would, in alj probability, have stimulated fhe growing^ industfy 
even more than his earlier theories had uncToubtedly done. 
No*one discovered that Winkler himself had b$en the firSt to 
abandon these theories until 1900, when, in a lecture delivered 
inJHanovfr, lie gave some account of the work carried oflt 
Freiberg at his instigation. 1 

In 1901 Knietsch delivered his famous lecture before # the 
German Chemical Society, 2 and described some of the work 
which had been carried out in the laboratories and in the plant 
of the, Badi^che Company. This paper, in spite of defects 
and notwithstanding its many omissions, is still the most 
important ever written on the scientific and technical aspetts < 3 f 
the oxidation of sulphur dioxide. Not only had Knietsch and 
his collaborators examined the behaviour of platinum and other 
‘ catalysts under various conditions of terrf^eraftire and rate of* 
flow of the gas, and supplied much needed information aftout 
the physical properties oftuming acid and ^tilphur triox&le, and 
their action on iron and ^teel ; they had also found solutions of 
all the technical problems which had made difficult the use»of 
pyrites burner-gases, abandoned the theory of Winkler,* a^riv^i 
at the unexpected conclusion that contact vessels require cool- 
ing and not heating, and had, in general, # renderedAhe contact 
process so successful that it cojild* henceforward not onty* 

• 1 Z. (yigew^dhcni.) 1900, 738^ 

- * 2 Rer„ 1 oo 1 . S A. 4c6q-41I«;. 
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produdfe acid ^cheaply, but actually cojnpete* wiA»th< 

fchambefcp^ocess for th<? manufacture of ordinary concentratec 
jsplphuri? aid* • * 

•Tyfr'lfodlsche Confpany originally procured its fuming acic 
from the firm of Starck, as did all other colour •factorils. /Tije 
decompocition process of* 1875 was investigated but found to 
be unsatisfactory, and experiments with burner gdgef from 
pyrites* kilns were begun in 1 88 r. For a time the process of 
Schroder and Hanisch — which has already beeft notefl — \fas ( 
tried, but* the experiments with burner gas were # p*ntjjnuefl 
without interruption. 

The first employment of burner gases gave very unsatis- 
factory results, and there seemed at first but little # hope of* 
Success along this line. After a time the contact-mass lost its * 
activity, even though the gases had been passed through various 
stages of # purification — cooled in long pipes, washed with acid* 
and filtered thfough coke and asbestos. Further experiment 
revtfaled that qjinute amounts of certain substances deleterious 
to the contact -mass were carried through to the contac^ 
•chambers by the sulphuric acid fog, which is ahva^% forced 
^vtfhen sulphureous matter is burnt in moist air. Arsenic was 
found to be the most harmful of these impurities. In this way 
the fact was established that the problem of gas-purification was 
<he most difficult of the problems which had to be solved. To 
this day gas-purification is the stage of the process which falls 
furthest from perfection, gives most trouble, and is the weal*est 
point of many well-known types of contact plant. 

Nevertheless, to use the words of Knietsch, the investigators 
of the Badische had succeeded in charting accurately the rocks 
^on which so ifiany # of their forerunners had been wrecked. 
Experiment after experiment was made, at an enormous cost 
of timef labour, and*patience, and eveli after the introduction of 
the complete process on a large scale^some years passed before 
the freedom of the gases from impurit-es could be assured. The 
final /esult (Ger. P. 1 13933 of 1898) wtos that every perceptible 
trace qf impuriiy could be removed if, as the last stage of 
the purification, the gases were submitted to continuous and 
' systematic # washing with \yater or dilute acid. Even after 
this other irregularities appeared* add the origin of each had 
laboriously to bwfound andja qfethod devised fof removing it 
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•The" Sther Results f and data reported by f KnieJsdh r botli 
scientific and technical, will be referred to in the s^n»*i «« 
opportunity arises. # 1 

Tlie annual production of suipnutic anhySrftte »the 
L»ctyiglhafen«works of the Badisclie , during the years when 
jliese important iifvestigations were in progress, has. teen given 
by Kfiietech^ In 1888, 18,500 tons; 1894, 39,007 tons; 1899, 
89,600* tons; and in 1900, 116,000 tons. At the present time 
the nefcds of the German dye manufacture are supplied entirely 
by cqfitqic? plants, the chambers which formerly existed Jiaving 
ljffen pulled down. 

The patents of the Verein Chemise rtettFdbriken in Mamiheim 
‘were taken out in 1898 and 1899. The Mannheim process 
introduced a new principle into the manufacture, viz.: Thd 
conversion of sulphur dioxide in two stages, first by ferric ox;de 
and then by platinum in another contact space. Purification 6f 
thfe gase^ before coming into contact with th<? platinum was 
•ffeSted by# filtration through porous, grammar, or fitfrous 
substances. A special form of kiln for burning the pyrites was 
ieji$ed # sb that the air used for combustion could be ctoiec^ 
before use. The conditions under which ferric oxide functions m 
is a catalyst were found by many observers to be quite different 
rom those holding in the case of platmum, and this catalyst 
assesses a literature almost entirely its c*vn. • 

The yeare 1898 to 1902 were indeed the most prolific in the 
.jstory of this branch of acid manufacture. The patents taken 
out by Schroder and Grillo {Aktiengesellschaft fur Zinkindtostrk 
vormals W. Grillo) date also from this period. The Schroder- 
Grillo process was originally devised to find an outlet for 
the supplies of liquid sulphur dioxide ‘(produced from the 
roasting of zinc ores), which the Grillo, firm found difficult to 
sell. The guiding idea |vas that the previous iff success of 
similar processes had been due to defective contact between the 
gases and the cftalyst. luch a defect, if it existed, would be 
likely to,occur in an accentuated form when such rich gase§ 
were used as the Grillo firm wished to emplo^. The paction 
space was therefore filled as completely as possibfe and the 
contact-mass was very tightly packed. »On a bottom of fine stone 1 
material a dense plug of platinised Jsbestos (8 10 per cent* 

platinum) waj placed aid firmly compressed /dv means r>f a 
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metal .cffec, f Ii? f order t(> prevent the fofmation^of tcWfinuQus 
channels \»anothtr layer' of stone was put in, and again a 
asb£stVs plug about $ in. thick. Fifteen* such layers 
were j$S?( 5 e<f ifi each pfyc. The resistance of these converters 
was very high, and the gas mixture, consisting #f £5 jjfer 
of dioxide and 75 per cent, of air, was forced through by a 
cylindrical ah* compressor (B. P. 9188 of 1887). The d^egiee oi 
conversion was said to be relatively high, about 95 per ceftt. 

This process was worked out on an experimental* plant 
at Hamborn, and in 1887 was transferred to the flfaf(isc/iA 
Company, who worked it for some years with inc’onclusiV^ 
results. The Badische , however, had found, in their experiments 
with pyrites burner-gases, more profitable fields, and ttte Grillo 
process in its original form was therefore abandoned. In 1897 
th$ agreement between the two firms came to anjfend, anfl the 
Hamborn experiments were recommenced, in order to deal 
with the roastifig gases from the blende furnaces." Fpr these 
diluted gases a,less resistant contact-mass had to be found, and 
it was desired to apply the platinum in such a way that the 
♦Contact-mass could be regenerated after it had failed Tr^activjty 
«o fl account of “ poisoning.” This eventuality is always to be 
feared in connection with blende roasting — a process from which 
several deleterious substances, including silicoq-fluoride, are 
known to be evolved. « These considerations led to the abandon- 
ment of the usual substrata for the platinum and the substitution 
of soluble metallic sulphates (B. P. 25158 of 1898). Magnesium 
sulphate was found to possess exceptional advantages in this 
connection, and is indeed, to-day, one of the best known bases 
of contact-mass. When regeneration is required the mass can, 
in the last resort, be 'dissolved in water, and the finely divided 
plattnum recovered. }n addition to various patents relative to 
the mofchods of mafcs-regeneration, the Grillo firm devised an 
improved form of converter (B. P. 1.7034 of 1900), in which, 
by means of perforated metallic diaphragms*; the mass was 
4istnbuted in several layers througm which the gases passed 
successively. In 11 this way the contact between gas and solid 
was improVed, and the development of the heat of reaction 
• made snore e^en. 1 ?he * Gr t illo converter of the present day 
still conforms*to the original id$a df 1900. . 

In the fcegiftning of 1902 /len faefories weft, working the 
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G^lo^ffrrfcess— four t>f these being ih Germah^—aijd twelve 
more factories were in course of erection’. J'his process has* 
» fcieen ver^ generally adopted in •many countrtes| # The Griljo 
converter* and certain other sections of*the planMi&vc^ceived 
^u^taiifed Elaboration in the United States. Grillo plants of 
.very large capacity (in addition to ^Mannheim unit% erected as 
a tewi^orary^measure to secure almost immediate production) 
wereErected on several sites in this country during th<* War, by 
the Department of Explosives Supply. 

1 Th^. Tentelew process came to maturity a few* years later 
^than those which have already been mentioned. The patents 
covering the various stages of the process were taken out in the 
names # of Eschcllman, Marmuth, and the Tentelew Chemical 
Company of St Petersburg, in the years 1902 to 1909. UnSil 
188^ all the fuming sulphuric acid consumed in the manu- 
facture of lubricating oils from Russian crude naphtha had been 
&btainqd from the firm of Starck, but in that y<2ar the Tentelew 
i Company began the experiments which, in 1896, resulted* in a 
process which was distinguished by a thorough purification of 
tjjie bi^ner»gas and by the operation of a converter havirjg 
the contact-mass arranged in several sections. In 1901 patents 
were applied for in nearly all countries. The applications were 
contested by # the Badische but the opposition failed. 

The Tentelew patents did not add much which was in 
principle new, but the process had been carefully worked out 
•along lines similar to these which already had led to success 
in other countries. It is now a very highly developed and 
successful method of manufacture, and plants are working in 
many parts of the world. At the end of 1911, twenty-four 
sets of plant were said to be in operation. • 

In Britain, prior to the War, the Contact Process hafl reftcheS 
no great production. T-ie Silvertown works of Messrr^Spencer, 
Chapman & Messel, at which much of the earlier experimental 
work was carried out, Ijad continued to supply a large part of 
the oleum required for kale, and are in active operation^at the 
present time. There were, in addition, one ldfge Mannheim and ^ 
one Tentelew installation, operated in successioft by IVfessrs 
Nobels, besides several smaller lyiannheims, either of the ccm>- 
plete design, oi; operating iferric bxide conta^te m connection 
with chamtyefs. The production was quite '^sufficient for war 
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purposes^ ancf'^as augmented by the construction # dF # *maiiy 
•plants of%reat sze* ancfcvarious designs. 

# In the*lfjiite*d States all tfiree processes, Grillo„Mannheinri # , 

an<? Xdtj{|elenv,#have bean used, and the first* in particular^ has 
received very full development. The important CJferijfaii 
patents w^re acquired af an early date by t he General , 
Chemical Company of New York, which now owns or controls 
all the patents of these three processes, and many othdhs in 
addition. The New Jersey Zinc Company was the owilfcr of 
the Grillo-Schroder patents, but after litigation tho^e ^lso 1 
passed to the company first mentioned, which issues a licencfe^ 
and requires royalties for the installation and operation of all 
contact plants . 1 • 

• The first successful introduction of the Contact Process into 
the JJnited States is said to have been in 1898 * when m the 
Bddische erected an experimental plant in New Jersey. • A few 
years later* in 1S99, the Mineral Point Zinc Company greeted 
a GriHo plant to % utilise the gas from blende-roasting ; but the « 
necessary details were not well worked out and the enterprise 
was a* failure. The first plant on the Herreshof aysfbjp w^f 
greeted by the General Chemical Company in 1900, and the 
contact-njass was in use for ten years without renewal. This 
was the first contact pl&nt in the States to burn arsenical 
pyrites . 2 There are now in all forty-eight plants of which the 
General Chemical Company own nine . 3 In the hands of this 
firm the Contact Process has attained what is probably its., 
m#st modern development. One of the principal points is the 
employment of duplicate heat-exchangers and converters, with 
the effect of facilitating the regeneration of the heat of reaction, 
and of reducing* greatly the necessary amount of platinum. 
They^hatfe also introduced what appear to be very considerable 
changes /nto the purification systemjand the new olant at 
Dormagen which embodies all these Uevelopments, and also 
the.addition of Cottrell dust precipitat|rs, is sai#l to have been 
bujlt from their designs. 

In # France the^normal production of oleum was very low 
as thSre wer^only a few very small plants at Saint Gobain and 

^ U.§. Bureau of Mines , Bull. 1920, 184 , 152. 

* Utoge, Z. angew?Cketfi.,fi 9 ib, 24 , 721. . 

- 1 * U.f\l>urcau of Minesf Bull. 1920, 184 , 13. • 
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dsewfi#re. puring’the War a number o^pyritsS-burrimg 
Grillo plants were erected by the Paris House of t,Ae Simon-* 
.Qarves Company. 0 • ’ 'f ’» t 

JVith this summary of the history of the ihober v-licwned 
lyfcestff {Slant, the historical suivey of the process may fitly be 
brought to* a close. Further details are to be foyrud attached 
to the^descnptions which are given later of individual plants 
and *their operation. Sufficient has already beerf said to 
ftidi&te the extent to which the discovery made by Peregrine 
Phijlip^*nearly a hundred years ago, has been expanded, and 
to demonstrate, in this case as in many others, that achieve- 
ments of vast importance may have their origin in very 
uncertain and tentative efforts. 

• Tut Nordhausen and Similar Processes. „ 

i, Althoi%h this treatise deals only with the manufacture of 
>fujning # sulphuric acid by Contact Processes — no other process 
now being used — the manufacture by some other methods pos- 
sesses a^eriain historical interest and will be described bjjefly^ 

# It is probable that the fuming variety of sulphuric acid was 
the earliest which was produced for sale. Its manufacture in 
Bohemia was of very early origin. During the Thirty Years’ 
War the industry was destroyed in Bohetpia and was transferred 
to the Harz country. Factories were located at Braunlage 
agd Tjroslaf, and the acid was stored in a warehouse at 
Nordhausen, from which this commodity took the nappe by 
which it was long known. In 1778 the industry was re- 
established in Bohemia, at first on a small scale, but later, in 
1792, the scale of the operations was increased by Johann 
David Starck, who carried out the process with the assistance? 
of workmen from the Nordhausen factories M 

The Aw material consisted of certain slates which contained 
a considerable ^amount if pyrites. The presence of iron, and 
alumina in these slates ‘lad led to their use, since the sixteenth 
century, for the production of alum, or of copperas and'Terric 
sulphate ( vitriolstein ). It is easy to’ see how thefavailaUlity u 
of ferric sulphate led to the manufacture t>f fuming acicj. 

The manufacture wa« carried *out in the fallowing wajj^ 1 

• t • • / ‘ 

1 Wagner’s Jahfresber 1873, 220. J 
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The slatfck ^fter^eing broken up, was pited in terra*ce # -sfiaped 
*heaps, sp^e beiag left fbr air to circulate through horizontal 
aq<j vertical Jrhannels. Arratfgements were made for spraying t 
wate# d<*r cfil the heaps* The pyrites in the slate was oxidised 
during the weathering, so that* the liquor obtained *by Sxiyia* 
tion contakiqd ferric sulphate, and a little aluminium sulphate. * 
Th^se liquors* were evaporated to dryness, at first by sponta- 
neous evaporation in the air, then by boiling-down over fire 
in brick furnaces, and finally by boiling in cast-iron boilers. 
The product was run from the boilers and allowed t <5 jsjd^lify.* 
The mass was of a greenish colour and consisted mainly 



Fig. i. 


ferric sulphate and variable amounts of ferrous, aluminium, 
and magnesium sulphates. From 6 to 20 tons of#slate were 
required to make i«ton of “ vitriol-stone.” The yield of 
** olefcm * ( oleum vitrioli ) was at first 33 per cent.; later on it 
was 40 to 50 per cent. 

The u vitriol-stone ” was calcined In four works containing 
12 Q galley furnaces, which were similal to that shown in Fig. 1, 
except that they contained five tiers c| retorts in^leac^ of two. 
Each furnace confined 306 retorts, to each of which was fitted 
a rdfceiver ferge enough to contain the product of four or five 
«dtetillatk>ns. Iij every retort was placed a charge of about 
three-quarters «i£ a kilo of thO criKi$ “£tone.” The neck of each 
retort fitted mt^Its 'receiver* and the joint was m&d e tight with 
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clay in sifch a ^ay thaf the luting material coiy8 iioj &11 into 

the acid. The consumption of retorts ^at Staack’s v^rks was 
g^4,ooo per annum, in addition to 40,000 receivers. 4 • 

Frpm tRe beginning of the distillation the terflp6ratme was 
, sjcwly rSisefl, so that after four hcaurs the bottom tier of retorts 
bad only jus* attained a red heat. During this time.tbe retorts 
were ftol^ closed to the atmosphere, and the remaining ferrous 
sulphafe was in great part oxidised. As the tcmperatifre rose, 
Wcfter Vapouf and sulphur dioxide began to issue from the 
Aeck£anjl*were followed soon after by thick fumes of sulphuric 
^phydride. The receivers were then fitted, each receiver 
having been previously partly filled with either a quarter of a 
kilo of faater, or with a corresponding quantity of sulphuric 
• acid. The distillation was repeated again and again until tho 
liquid in theteceivers had risen sufficiently in gravity. Whpn 
acid of 66° Be. (1*84) had been used as condensing liquid, threh 
orJ.four distillations were required to attain tllb desired con- 
centration of about 65 per cent, of pure trioxide. t The workftien 
Recognised that a sufficient strength had been reached by 
dijjping^ Jwot>den splinter into the acid, and noting the speedy 
of charring. The acid was stored in bulk and drawn off whem 
required from the impurities which had settled to the bottom. 

The ferric # oxide remaining in the retorts was known as 
caput mortuum , colcothar , or English Rui \ and in Britain as* 
Venetian Reel It was sold, after special treatment carried out 
t^mprove the shade and ensure the necessary fineness, as a 
pigment. This branch of the manufacture was very much 
improved by Starck, so that in 1872 1000 tons were sold in 
nineteen shades and forty-one grades. It was ground under 
mill-stones and calcined with various proportions of common 
salt: Yellow shades were obtained by igniting for ah Ifbur * 
with 2 per cent of salt, b|own shades by ceding 4 percent, of 
salt, purpl? shades by igliting for six hours at an increasing 
temperature with 6 per edit. of salt, and so on. # 

It is ^tat£d that evei under the most favourable circum*- 
stances 100 parts of ferric sulphate containing ^2 to 54 parts of 
anhydride, did not yield more than 36 on distillatioif. In 1 J92 
1 cwt. of fuming oil of vitriol co^t in Bohemi^ about *£$; ill* 
1873 about £1. .In i832 # aty?i?t idbo tons wergeproduced ; ir> 
^846 about ^©00; in 18^3, 3360; and in 1884, 4350 tons. 
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It has%l{eadj^ ( peen sden that after 1 8 f$ the iponopbfy of rthe 

Starck fcrm began to fre menaced seriously by various contact 
processes, hln 1894 the lasf galley furnace was closed dow^^at 
Bras, IQid in *1900 the^hole Bohemian manufacture carried out 
on these lines, came to an end. . • • 

The yield from the “ Nordhausen ” process coald never be 
a satisfactory one, for the temperature of dissociatioh^of* ferric 
sulphate into oxide of iron and sulphuric anhydride i? fairly 
high (although lower than the corresponding •tempel'atirt'es c 
for the otfier common metallic sulphates), so that the*|ah$dridfc 
when formed was liable to considerable decomposition ih i° 
sulphur dioxide and oxygen — a change which was favoured by 
the presence of the catalysing ferric oxide produced by the 
reaction. The possibility of obtaining sulphuric anhydride by r 
mgans of ferric sulphate, indirectly , will be discussed latgr. It 
iftay be noted in passing that, according to the work of 
Keppeler andfD’Ans, 1 the dissociation pressure of aphydride 
frorfli ferric sulghate at 640° C. is only 15 mm. The*temper£tuiu 
reached must, therefore, have been far higher than this, and 
•J:he.«amount of decomposition must have been great. # It yas 
stated, for instance, by Schuberth (Ger. P. 52000 of 1889), that 
in the c best cases loss from decomposition into dioxide and 
oxygen amounted to 30 per cent, of the total possible anhydride 
.and that, if large refcorts were used, no anhydride might be 
produced at all. For this reason the process had always been 
carried out with very small vessels by means of a necessarily 
large amount of skilled labour. 

Many proposals were made to improve the process. 
Schubert, for instance ( loc . cit.\ in what was practically a 
scheme for the addition of a contact process, proposed to 
conduct the distillation under a vacuum and to pass the 
gases drawn away •from the retortslafter the removal of the 
anhydride, over a contact mass c<mtaining platinum. The 
residue in the retorts was to be mi*d with $il of vitriol and 
distilled again. This suggestion illuftrates a teflderjpy which 
was very manifdSt at the time — to endeavour to utilise ferric 
sulphate nfede artificially from its component oxide and acid, 
and thus to evade the natural monopoly of the firm of Starck. 

» • Processes^mploying Sulphates.— Many attempts^ 

§ 1 Z. physik. Chem 1908 * 62 , 89 . 

m. - • 
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have beeli made sinc^ the early days Af chemjSffy to-prepare 

acid containing pure trioxide from sodium bisulphite, with 
fO/jre or less, success. In a pateftt taken out* bj Prelier iq 
i847,,it was proposed to heat sodium, •potassium, *or calcium 
sifipljat# wfth a sufficient quantity of acid to form bisulphate, 
first of all water distilled over, then Sulphuric acid of increasing 
strength* and^ finally fuming acid. After the distillation the 
residu? in the retort could be used again. In another patent 
(Wallace, B.* P. 2285 of 1876) sodium bisulphate was to be 
heatqjd aVfireclay retorts. The fumes coming over first of all 
v^rfre to be condensed separately, and the final distillate 
condensed directly in the jars in which it was to be Jtrans- 
* ported. # By adding more acid the residue in the retort could 
be used over again, as in the previous proposal. • 

It; is belteved that the bisulphate process was actually in 
operation at the works of G. C. Zimmer, in Mannheim, in 1877, 
arid for a number of years after, and that 40 per cent, oleum 
made by it was delivered to the Badische works^J More recent 
^patents in connection with the production of pyrosulphates, and 
information bearing on the chemistry of this method of produc-. 
ing oleum will be found in Chapter II. • 

The addition of magnesium sulphate to the sodium ^alt was 
said to be an advantage. In a patent taken out by Wofters 
(Ger. P. 3110 of 1878), it is stated that the liberation of sulphur, 
trioxide from sodium or potassium pyrosulphate takes place at 
ajpwer temperature if magnesium sulphate is added, so that 
the dissociation is less, and the erosion of the containing vessels 
not so great. On the large scale this process does not seem 
to have been successful. Another device for lowering the 
temperature of decomposition of the pyrosulphate, due to the 
same worker (Ger. P. 12295 of 1881), was to heat the biSulphate* 
as usual until the water diad been expellwi, and them to add 
sulphuric Scid, free from welter, to the residue. A decomposition 
resulted in the ^nse of tljje equation — 

« * Na 2 S 2 0 7 + A 2 S 0 4 = 2NaHS0 4 + S 0 3 

and the trioxide could readily be distiHed away, the bigulphate t 
being treated over again. This process was actually workeS at 
Einergraben near Barmen, and at several other/actoriej durir/fe* 
the years 1884 ta 1889. % * 

‘ Lunge, Fourtn locution of this work. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PROPERTIES AND ANALYSIS Ol 1 ' SULPHUtf TRIoSlDtf 
AND OLEUM 

Sulphur Trioxidk, SO.. {Molecular Weight = 8o-o6). 

• 

SULPHUR trioxide is said to have been described by Basil 
Valentine towards the end of the fifteenth centiyy under the 
name of “ philosophical salt.’’ It was obtained by the distilla- 
tion of fu/ning sulphuric acid by Lennerz in 1675. «Scheele apd 
Guyton de Morveau both recognised, about 1786, that. the 
substance was l the anhydride of sulphuric acid. 

Formation. — In addition to the catalytic addition pf oxygem 
’*0 Sltlphur dioxide, which will not be noticed furfchfcr here, 
the trioxide arises under a variety of conditions. 

(i) By the decomposition of sulphur dioxide under the action 

of light. If an intense beam of light be passed through it, 
tis in Tyndall’s experiments, the gas becomes cloudy, owing to 
the formation of trioxide. 1 * 

(ii) By the action of electric sparks, If a spark disghargSTfe 
passed through the dioxide a slow decomposition into trioxide 
and sulphur ensues but does not proceed to completion, for 
the reaction is a balanced one. The decomposition becomes 

[Complete if water or sulphuric acid is present to absorb the 
trioxide.; 2 - 

(iii) ^Fassed through a mixture c f two volumes #f dioxide 
with one of oxygen, the spark discharge leads to the same 
result — an equilibrium being set up. 3 L Accordifig ,to Berthelot, 
the compound ^0 7 is formed in this way if certain cbnditions 
are t secure<J. 4 It may be.noted that the silent electric discharge 

1 Wlmtn? Comptes rend* 1869, 69, 397. 

* % 2 Buff ant} Hoftnann, Annalen,* i860, 118 , 129 ; Deville, Bull. Soc. chim. t 
1855 i [II]) 8, ^66^ Berthelot, Comptes rand!, 1^83, 96, 298. 

3 Buff and Hofmann, loc. cit. 4 Berthelot, Comptes fet^d., 1878, 86, 20. 
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alsb causes thes oxidation of the dioxk/e, bqt that pcfrfulphuric 
anhydride results, and not the trioxide. 1 \ * 

• ••(iv)Ozpne readily oxidises the dioxide at Idmospherie 
temperature, giving slilphuric acid or anhydride* in’ttie pre- 
s£n c« or absence, respectively,* of # water vapour. 2 Several 
patents for ''acid manufacture have been taken out *on these 
lines.* s 

(v) The combustion of sulphur in air or oxygen gives rise 
to*a certain amount of trioxide. Hempel found that in oxygen 
at atmospheric pressure the sulphur converted to trioxide was 
l±>out 2 per cent, of the total amount burnt. Increase of pres- 

* sure raided the proportion, and in oxygen at 50 atmospheres 
pressure, it was 50 per cent. 3 A more recent investigation 
showed that in air the percentage may be as high as 7. Moisture 
has no effect on the reaction, and the higher yield is ascribed* to 
the catalytic activity of nitrogen compounds which ,are pro- 
bably present. 4 Norrish and Rideal investigated the reaction 
fietWeen sulphur and oxygen by a dynamic flow rAethod between 
-^35° and 385°. They found that the formation of trioxide 
became tappreciable at 305°, and increased rapidly above 
temperature. 5 An explanation of these facts may not fie 
evident, but the facts themselves are significant in cormection 
with the largerscale combustion of sulphur. 

(vi) About the same proportion (6 to 8 per cent.) of the* 
combined sulphur in illuminating gas is converted into trioxide 
ufeen the gas is burnt. 6 

(vii) At very high temperatures (eg. about 1200°) sulphur 

dioxide is partially resolved into sulphur and trioxide. 7 At 
this temperature the proportion of trioxide capable of existence 
is small in any case. ' , 

Preparation. — Small quantities of sulphur trio»ide are best 
prepared \)y distilling olflum, and condensing the vJpour of 
the trioxide in an ice-cqoled receiver. The distillate usually 
contains some dioxide astjwell as other impurities and, if pure 

9 • * * 

1 Berthelot, toe. cit. 2 Borchers, Das Ozon, Fonrobert, Stuttgjrt, ioi6* 

3 Ber.y 1890, 22, 1455. * * * 

4 Kastle and M‘Hargue, Amer. Chem. 1907/88, 465. 

6 J. Chem. Soc . Trans , 192 3,, 128 , ^202.’ # * 

8 Dennstedt and Ahrens, anid. Chem., 1896, 86, 1. ^ 

7 Walden and CJentnerszwer^ Z. physik^Chem., 1902, 42 , 432. 
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it)ateriJl| ^ required, m|st be redistilled *once on several tintes. 

Phosphosu^eirtoxide may be added before distillation. Very 
pure specimens wfcre prepared by Lichty, 1 # who distilled them* ■ 
repftatCdly *frRm phosphorus pentoxide in specially evaluated 
apparatus. 2 An investigation of the purified ’substance* hi# 
also beemmade recently by Berthoud. 3 

•Properties . — Sulphur trioxide exists in two ^modifications, 
the relation of which is not yet definitely known. The 
first or a-modification boils about \f and melfs abput 4$°. 
The other (or variety) has no melting-point undqf atmo- 
spheric pressure. The isomeric relation of these two bodies 
was maintained by Marignac and others in 1853 and jnwards, , 
but was denied by Weber in 1876, who believed that the 
flifference was due to hydration of the second variety, and by 
Rabs in 1888. 4 Oddo claimed to have confirmed the isomarism. 
l!ichty 5 produced evidence pointing in the same ejection, but 
doubt is thrown on it by Berthoud, 0 and the exact nature of tile 
relation cannolayet be considered to be decided. • * * 

The a-Trioxide. — The crystals formed by the solidification 
of the freshly prepared liquid are long, transparent «rod-like 
nledles. The liquid substance is nearly as fluid as water. The 
mel$inj*-point is 1 6- 88°, (Lichty, 16-35° — Berthoud). The sub- 
stance is susceptible of considerable supercooling. The 
toiling-point is 44-88'*(Lichty, 44 52° — Berthoud) at 7600 mm. 
The coefficient of expansion is very large, as can i>e seen from 
the following values of the density (Lichty) : — »— 

e = 1 1-8 IS 20 25 30 35 40 48 

D = 1-9457 1-9422 1-9229 1-9020 1-8798 1-8569 1-8324 1-7931 

Berthoud made a series of measurements of the vapour tension, 
frotp which the following are selected : — 7 

/* . 0 . 24 # 25 33-4 36-6 29-8 42-2 45-4 47.8 

p (mm. mercury) 240-5 253-5 4210 500-0! 592 678 793-8 887-2 

e 98-2 134-5 I59-I 179-9 |I9 2-6 205^4 216-9 218-2 ( c ) 

pa (atmospheres) 9-2 18-7 30-4 43-9 \ 55-2 6^9 *80-4 83-8 ( c ) 

1 J . Amer . Chem . Soc ., 1912, 84, 1440. 2 /. Amer . Chem . Soc ., 80, 1835. 

* Helv . Cty ' tn . Acta , 1922,%, 513. 

« * For references see Gmelin Kraut , 1 [I], 474. 6 loc . cit . 8 loc . cit . 

7 Up to 4*°,^fe represented ^ the equation — 

log, 0 /> = - + fo -17. 
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,Th£lak figures given are the critical temperature and 
pressure. For the critical temperature, Scheflk 1 found 216°. ; 
a e vapour density corresponds to the simple"* fo^fnwla SO a . 2 
Some further information will be found in the account of,the 
gioperttes of oleum. The spectre heat between 25 0 and 35 0 
\vas found by Knietsch to be 0*77. Sulphur trioxide js a non- 
conductor of electricity, and according to Wajden has^no 
ionisirf^ power as a solvent. Trou ton’s constant has the high 
vaJue *of 32-5, and the liquid is highly associated. Between 
«9*5° it is said to be represented by the formula S 2 O e . 3 

# Thermal Data . — The thermal constants relating to this 
substance and to its formation are very sparse and uncertain. 
The determinations of the heat of formation by Berthelot 4 and 
Thomsen 6 were of course not obtained by direct measurement,* 
but by calorimetric investigation of changes which occur at the 
ordinary pressure and temperature — such as the oxidation of 
aqueous sulphurous acid by chlorine. Much of Jhe uncertainty 
•riginates in the fact that there is a marked discrepancy 
between the two very carefully executed series of determina- 
tions by, these two workers of the heat of formation of suljahur , 
dioxide from orthorhombic sulphur. The available results atre 


given below in kilocalories per gram* 

-molecule of dioxide : — 

. 0 

Berthelot. Thomsen. 

(1) s + o # — 

> SO* (gas) . 

• „ 69-3 

711 

(2) S + 0 3 

> S0 3 (gas) . 

9 I- 9 

... 

( 3 ) » 

„ (liquid) 

. 

103*24 

( 4 ) >, 

„ (solid) . 

. 103*7 

... 

(5) ,, 

„ (dissolved) . 

. 141*0 

142*41 


By ( “ dissolved ” ) is meant that water was present in very 
great excesi Berthelot’s figures gives 22 6 for the formation 
of gaseous trioxide, but we cannot deduce a corresponding value , 
from Thomsen’s results, since the latent heat of «iiaporisation 
of the tri**xide has not Ijeen directly determined, ^e can, 
however, employ the value deduced by Porter 0 from Knietsch’s 
vapour pressqrelneasurerjients — 9*6 at 20° — and so obtain from 

1 Annate n, 1901, 8X0, 1. *9 

2 Perman, Proc . Roy . Soc. y 1899 , 48, 57- 

3 Berthoud, Ann . Chim. Phys. y 192^3, 20, 77. 

4 Thermochetnie, 2, 91. 9 

6 Chetn. Untersxchungen , 2* 254. 

6 Trans. Fariday $bc. y 1917, 18 , 373. 

^ * «. 
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this and fi) &hd (3) above the figure 2>s 1 kilocal6rfe& 

two values agreg well iit spite of some doubt about both. The 
value 22*Jr J^taken throughout this book, in reference to constant 
prejsuge. . 

The heat of vaporisation, of solid trioxide.was give|i ns 
ri-8 kilocalories by Berthelot. 2 This is the.value^ involved i& 
the left-hand column of figures in the table above. # The 
corresponding quantity for the liquid substancl is gifen by 
Porter 3 as 9-00 at 90°, 9-36 at 40°, 9-60 at 20°, and 971* at 
For the range 23" to 44 0 Berthoud deduces the valtlg •10-30 
from his measurements of the vapour tension of the trioxide. 
Subtracting Porter’s value at 18 0 from Berthelot’s figure, we 
obtain 2-20 as the latent heat of fusion. For this Porter - 
Reduces the value 1-84 from Knietsch’s figures for the heat 
of solution of liquid and solid oleum (q.v.). 

• # For the reaction — S 0 3 (liquid) + H 2 0 (liquid) — > rf 2 S 0 4 
(liquid)— -^Thor^sen found a development of 213 •kilocalor^s. 
Further data will be found under “ Oleum.” 

There is need for more precise knowledge ot ttiese thermal 
constants. 

# The (3 Trioxide . — If the liquid trioxide is preserved Tor sofhe 
Jmeat about 25 , or is frequently melted and remelted, bunches 
of fine needles form and grow, so that finally the whole liquid is 
converted into a white felted silky mass of the {$ modification. 
*This does not melt under ordinary pressure, but gradually passes 
into vapour when heated to 50° or over. The / 3 * modification 
fjprms fine, feathery, asbestos-like crystals which are tough and 
in the massive state difficult to divide. Its density at 20° is 
l*97. 4 In an evacuated tube it vaporises slowly, .although it 
shows at first go considerable vapour pressure. 

• J 7 ho transition of the a to the /3 form is assisted by traces of 
water. ^Altffough tfie ’existence of tiie two modifications has 
been established, their relation to eafh other is not # yet clear. 

1 It i§ not certainly known whether Bertlielot’s value, at least, applied 
tS constant pressum or constant volume, but the possible difference from 
thi^cause, afcout 0-3 kilocalorie, is insignificant in view of the much greater 
uncertainty affecting botlj values. See also Bodenstein and Pohl’s values 
& high temperatures, given m Chapter III. 

- ■ 2 Comptes rei^ y 1880, 00, 151©. • % r 3 loc. cit. 

4 Oddo, Ghz. chim 1901, 81 , II, 158! 
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ijocn mocliticay'ons have the same vapour density, /pddo, by ( 
cryoscopic determination in phosphorus oxychloride, daimed to 
ji^ve proved #that the ft variety was S 2 0 6 , />., wasttfi^ dimeric 
modi§cation of the other. The later wofk by Liclft/a&sign^the 
|knp|e ftrmulsfto both modifications in solution. Oddo claimed 
that the transition from the a to tfie ft form was passible in 
the entire alienee of water, but doubt has been thrown «on 
the truth of this by the more recent work carried *out by 
Berth&ud. 1 This investigator prepared the pure a modification , 
tjy r^qated distillation in vacuo , and preserved the distillate in 
pealed tubes. The transition to the ft form always began at 
once and extended over several days but was in ne case 
complete. Tubes which each contained a mixture of the 
a and ft form, the former being liquid or solid in accordance 
with the atmispheric temperature, were preserved for four ye^rs, 
and throughout this time the proportion of the two substances 
remained unchanged. This fact may be held to fender unsound 
fhe*generaUy accepted hypothesis that the ft *nodificati<?n is 
simply an isomer of the other, for it is difficult to explain in 
th^t way ^extermination of the change before it is complete*# 
Attention is therefore redirected to the idea of Weber, according 
to which the water inevitably present is the essential agent in 
the transition* The ft form is a “ product of hydration,” and 
when the water available has been used up, no further transition^ 
can occur, j^t is believed that the water cannot exceed one part 
in«a million of the whole substance. 

' If this much discussed substance were a simple isomer ft 
might be expected to have definite and invariable properties, 
but according to Berthoud such properties cannot be assigned 
to it Commercial trioxide (consisting mainly flr entirely of ft) 
was heated in a sealed flask. Fusion. began atqfc^and fras 

not complete after this temperature had Been maintained for 
twenty-four hours. At hs° a new condition of equilibrium 
between solid aid liquid was set up, and the whole was melted 
only by beating to 8o n or 90°, The melting-goint of the % sub- 
limed substance was 35° or higher, *yid was thought # to vary 
ivith the hydration in a continuous way. Nor can the substance 
oe distilled (under pressure) at a constant temperature. • As tlfe« 
distillation proceeded tgpfperiture was neAsgarily raised 
1 Hclv. Chitn . Ac fa. 1022. 5 . ?n. 
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more afifftmore*. The i*?omerism of sulphur trioxjde seems to* be 
apparent* ^ the.^solid state only. It is initiated by, and probably 
dependent «>n, the presence of minute amounts of water. m < 

*Th% ihystfery in wHich the polymerism of this substance is 
involved has been increased •by the most recerft work'' cqpifcjfl 
out by be Blanc and Riifile. 1 The trioxicte waif synthesised 
ph»tochemically at a temperature of 150 and at pressures of a 
few tenths of an atmosphere, and condensed on formation, even 
■atthesfeiow pressures, to a solid. The vapour pressure of this 
solid, however, had no constant value. It was found* arisQ that 
the solid trioxide melted about 17 , but on repeated melting 
the fraction remaining unmelted above this temperature in- 
creased. Distillation at low pressures was then investigated, 
%nd in this way, it is claimed, no less than four modifications 
of the substance (admittedly not very sharply defined) were 
observed,. The first modification (a) melted at 95-100 , had a 
vapour pressure of about 17 5 mm. at o , and condensed 
throughout the apparatus in needles ; the second (h) "was 
formed as a dull, porcelain-like mass by condensation at o°^ 
tfnefced about 31', and had a vapour-pressure df ^5-30 ipm. 
at & ; the third and fourth varieties (c and d) both melted at 
l6*8°, but differed in ^appearance and behaviour on cooling. 
It was found that (c) readily passed into (a) jand (/;). The 
•vapour pressure of (r^at o was at least 195 mm. ; that of (d) 
was undeterminable. 

Chemical Reaction. — The chemical behaviour of the Uvo 
modifications is the same, but the u modification is the more 
active. In moist air sulphur trioxide at once forms dense 
white fumes, which are naturally very corrosive and poisonous. 
On immersion # in w£ter the substance hisses like red-hot iron, 
anfl if*cejflain proportions are used (4 parts anhydride and 
1 part^vater) thef combined mass# is completely ^vaporised, 
light being emitted. The anhydride nas an intense dehydrating 
action — the /3 less than the a variety. It haaabeen stated that 
the p substance can be touched with the dry finger without 
the skyi being seriously, damaged. The a variety on the other 
hand chaie the skin, or any other organic matter, at once, 
ft note should be made that in spite of the great affinity 
►of this suljsdknce for watSr, it ^ ftupossible to retain more 
1 Chem . Zentr t% 1923, $4 [iv.], 522. # * • 
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thUn a small proportion of it by absorption# of tbfr Vapour 
in water. This subject will be discussed more . ful|y*later. 

• « None of the metals Zn, Sn, Pb, Fe, Cu, Hg, Na* isfattacked 
by tfyp dry vapour, and no reaction tikes placfe Vitlf many 
1 }Ssia oxides Such as lime anc? copper oxide, 1 if these are 
carefully dried. The anhydride manifests a powerful oxidising 
actioft lender prdinary conditions. Phosphorus inflames in 4 he 
vapour, liberating sulphur. Phosphorous acid is converted into 
th& compound H 8 P 0 4 , 2 S 0 2 . Phosphorus and the liquid anhy- 
dride? yield the compound 3P tl 0 4 ,2S0 3 . Phosphorus trichloride 
"oxidised to oxychloride, hydrobromic and hydriodic acids 
to their^ respective halogens. • 

With sulphur the blue compound S 2 0 3 is formed ; with 
selenium the green SeS 0 3 ; with tellurium the red TeSO s * 

By absorbing sulphur dioxide in the cooled trioxide a liqyid 
is formed wjiich appears to contain the compound S 0 g, 2 S 0 8 . 

• • The. addition of nitric acid of high concentration to oleum 
tias" often been investigated in view of the lowering of the 
freezing-point which results, and the consequently reduced 
liability* tp freeze during transport. According to an America^ 
patent (Schultz and the General Chemical Co., U.S. P. 1047576), 
a compound of the composition N 2 0 & (S 0 3 ) 4 ,H . 2 0 can be made 
in several technically convenient ways. For instance, a mixture 
of 300 parts of 60 per cent, oleum and yo parts of nitric acid 
of 96 .per qfnt. HN 0 8 may be treated with the vapours of 
sulphur trioxide and nitric acid with suitable gentle heating. 
The substance obtained does not fume in air and is a crystalline 
and hygroscopic solid. The specific gravity is 2*18 and the 
melting-point lies between 93 0 and 104°. A higher temperature 
is required to effect decomposition — effdtvescCnce takes place^ 
at 170°, The material is easily packed for tra^florf an8 is 
of very imiform composition. 

Since the Contact Process came into active operation, 
sulphuric anhjfciride has become an easily obtainable com-«* 
mercial ♦material and is employed in seve^l manufactures, 
although its solution in sulphuric acid is, in general, more t 
convenient and far more widely used. The dioxide is 
sent out in sealed drums of tinned iron. precautions 
taken in handling this* substance, 4 1 or indeed oJRQn itself, mn 
* faker, / Cfiittu Sac. Trans., 1894, 66, 61 1. 
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be con^&ered excessiv^, for burns with the liquid trioxide* or 
with triage ^ich is just beginning to liquefy with absorbed 
moisture, f or burns with oleum, are instantaneous on cont^cfo 
They frequently beconfe septic and are always very slow ifp heal 


Chlorsulphonic Anhydride, 50 3 HC 1 . 

(. Molecular Weight = 1 16-53.) r 

Chlorsulphonic anhydride is a substance of sorrfe commercial 
importance. It is obtained directly from oleum and has fJlroved 
of use in warfare for the production of smoke clouds. * m 

Formation . — (i) By the direct union of hydrochloric acid 
and sulphuric anhydride, (ii) By the action of phosphorus 
fri-, penta-, or oxy-chloride on concentrated sulphuric acid, 
(iii) From sulphuryl chloride, by the action of* damp ,air — 
S* 0 2 C 1 2 + HoO = SO3HCI+ HC 1 , or from pyrosulphuryl chloride 
by reaction witft water — S 2 0 5 C 1 . 2 + H 2 0 = 2S(XHCl,and in several 
other ways. R is most conveniently prepared on a small sicalfi 
either by passing hydrochloric acid into oleum and distilling^ 
Jthe -product, or by utilising the reaction of phosp'hoi^if penfa- 
ckloride on concentrated sulphuric add. In the second case 
the mixture divides into/wo layers when sufficient pentachloride 
has been added and is then distilled. 

r Properties and Reactions. — Chlorsulphonic anhydride is a 
colourless liquid. It has a penetrating and unpleasant; odour 
and a very corrosive action on the skin. Its density at o°«4s 
1*78474, and at 155-3° — the boiling-point — is I-54874. 1 When 
boiled it decomposes to some extent into its constituents. Many 
salts are dissolved by the anhydride. The specific electrical 
conductivity is given"by Walden as 0-172 x io~ 3 . The specific 
heal: at c n£4i0 18 0 is 0.282, the latent heat of vaporisation for 
1 gram-molecule is # i2-8 kilogram caliries, and the h^at of the 
reaction S 0 3 (solid) + HCl (gas) *>S 0 3 HC 1 (fluid) is 14 4 kilo- 
:adories — directly determined calorimetrically by Ogier. 

«• The c substance reacts violently with water, decomposing 
into its, constituent acid$. Addition of concentrated sulphuric 
aciS causes«formation of oleum and hydrochloric acid. Sulphur 
aftd hydrogen sulphide are oxidised by it in complex reactions. 
By the ac{i<$k of phosphbrus* j?ent%chloridp pyrosulphuryl 
1 Thorpe,/. Chem k Soc. Traty., 1880, 87 , $5*8? 
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chloride *is' fojmed— 2 SO s HCl + PC 1 S =^S 2 0 6 C 1 .^ fo^y+HcC 
Sulphates of the alkalies and alkaline earths, are inverted 
into pyrosulphates, and sodium chloride forms i*h‘e chloro, 
sulph^nate NaO — S 0 2 C 1 . 

’ Qildbulphonic anhydride r^cts with alcohols and with 
many other*substonces of the aliphatic series, but k chiefly 
useful a splphonating reagent for aromatic hydrocarbcms. 
The 0-toluene sulphonic acid required for the manufacture 
of •saciharin Is best made in this way and, as in many other 
Similar «ases, is obtained in the form of the acid chloride. 

. * Manufacture . — On a large scale the anhydride is made 
by passing hydrochloric acid gas into concentrated *leum. 
At the Vlochst works in 1919 the gas was produced by the 
interaction of nitre cake and salt in Mactear furnaces, thi# 
method being preferred to that using sulphuric acid and sg.lt 
on account ^of the higher purity of the gas generated. Th% 
reaction . was carried out in two cast-iron vessels worked in 
^feries. The* first held — at the beginning of a cycle — a chSrge 
obtained by a previous operation in the second vessel, and 
th® secqnj Vfessel contained 60 per cent, oleum. Dried hydro-, 
chloric acid was passed into the first vessel through an earthen 
dip-pipe and thence to the second vessel by means* of an 
iron pipe. The waste gas was removed to a water-fed scrubber 
by means of an earthenware air-ejector* The temperature in< 
the first ves^pl rose rapidly during the absorption to ioo° or 
no° and remained fairly constant until the saturation was 
complete, and then fell. • 

The resulting solution of the anhydride in sulphuric 
acid was distilled from a cast-iron vessel through an iron 
column, the residual sulphuric acid being started to contain 
no hydrochloric acid. 

Pyrosulvhuric Acid, H 2 S» 0 7 . 

* {Molecular Weight — 178- 14.) 

Pyrosulphuric (or perhaps more correctly <?'-sulphuric)”acid 
appears to be the only true compound of sulphuric afcid 
and its anhydride. This conclusion is borpeout by aft 
inspection of the freezpil-pftint eftrve of oleuJMTof varioas* 
fcomposition. 
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FonmtfionT-w' The methods of formation o/ the "acid' tire 
those uged for oleum manufacture. On a small scale 
anhydrous Sulphuric acid is mixed with a little more tha» 
the? cerredl* *proporti6n of anhydride, and the excg$s of 
anhydride is removed by standing over anhydrous aci?!. 1 #\Tl^p 
]8 trioxide is found to dissolve extremely slowly. • 

o Properties and Reactions . — The dry acid mejts atrSjf’ and 
in the 'molten state is very liable to supercooling. Tne dry 
crystals have no appreciable vapour tension of tridxide, a # nd Can # 
be placed in a stream of dry air without decomposition^btit thb 
same treatment of the molten or supercooled liquid decomposes 
it to «ome extent. The heat of solution of I granvmolecule , 
in 1600 molecules of water is 26 9 kilogram calories, 2 and the 
Specific heat, according to Knietsch, is about 0-36. It is * 
decomposed on heating. Certain metals, including silver and 
Aercury, dissolve in it at its melting-point. Copper gives 
cuprous sulpHfde and some sulphate, and tin gives a bkie 
liquid probably containing the oxide Sj 0 3 . • ' 1 

Weber claimed to have isolated a definite ^compound 
w H 2 S0 4 ,3S0 3 , but the existence of this, as of the, supposed 
compound 3H 2 S0 4 ,4S0 3 , has not been confirmed. 

The Pyrosulphates. 

• 

Before passing to the general properties of oleum, the 
pyrosulphates will be briefly considered. Representative^. of 
both normal salts, M 2 S 2 0 7 , and acid salts, MHS 2 0 7 , are known. 

Formation. — (i) Alkaline pyrosulphates are formed on 
heating the bisulphates. The evolution of water is said to 
begin at 300°* and 'to be over at 400°. Baum 3 took out a 
' patent To r he ating in a vacuum at 260° to 320°. It is probable 
that th/practicabflity of this proce«s varies greatly with the 
nature of the base. According to Cambi and Bozza 4 the most 
.recent investigators in this field, the dehydration is never 
quite oomplete, even under reduced pressure or in .a current 
of sulphur trioxide, (ii) Sulphuric anhydride reacts with the 

1 Sckultz-Sellack, Ber., 1871, 4 , 109. 

* Thomsen, Ber., 1873, 713. 

3 Ber. , 1 887, *20, 7*5 a •; Gerr P. 40696. 

4 Ann. Chim. applicata * I923» 18 , 22// * 
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normal "afihydryus sulphates if they are .finely ggfmndjipr if the' 
reaction is aided by heating. The Sulphate® of jpQtassium, 
^ljer, thallium, and ammonium react easily* scTdiuSn^sulphat^ 
less readily, and the sulphates of the allAline earrti^with same 
djfficylt)* 1 Th»s is the only method which gives pure salts. 2 
(;ii) Chlorsulphonic anhydride converts the normal sulphates 
into pyi^sulp^ates : S 0 3 HC 1 + M. 2 S 0 4 = M 2 S 2 0 7 d.HCl. This 
is of m8re general application than method (i). 

•Properties* and Reactions. — The alkali salts are said to be 
stablefajfsumild red heat (the sodium salt is an exception), but 
decompose on more intense heating, reforming the normal 
sulphates. They are of varying stability towards water, for 
the most* reacting with it to form bisulphates. Bunsen found 
the calcium salt most stable in this respect and capable oP 
crystsjlisatioif unchanged from a boiling solution. % 

Potassium Pyrosulphatc , obtained by the foregoing method?, 
cofisists of fransparent prisms of density 2*512^ and melting- 
poiift 4i4-2°.« At 315 the salt is transformed i*to an opaque 
oorcelain-like substance. 2 When dissolved in water, cooling 
aug to jjp^utitm takes place at first, but a few minutes a&er,^ 
heat is evolved on account of the conversion to bisulphate. 
The heat given out by the reaction K 2 S 0 4 +S 0 3 -> 
is 26*1 kilocalories (note that KoO-f St) y -> K 2 S 0 4 -f 142-4, the 
trioxide being solid in each case). 3 It is interesting to observe# 
that Berthelot had to heat his reaction mixture to 180° to 
obtain this salt by method (ii). The bisulphate KHS^O; 
can be obtained by crystallising the normal salt from fuming 
acid. Both this and the normal salt are stable in dry air and 
neither has* an appreciable vapour pressure of trioxide. On/ 
standing in an ordinary atmosphere each reverts slowly to 
bisulphate. 

Sodium Pyrosulphatc much more difficult to oETkin in a 
pure stat* A mixture of anhydrous sulphate and trioxide 
gives, at 150°, * fritted mass having almost the composition#* 
Na 2 S 2 0 7 . # Method (iii) in this case gives # better • result* 
Powdered dry sulphate is moistened with chlorsul phonic * 
inhydride, and the reaction having ended, the/excess of 

* Schultz, Ben. 1884, 17, 

* Cambi ant^Bozz^ the. at. 

Berthelot, Ann. Chim. Bhys. [4], 80 , 433- 

• • * 
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anhydfirt? is distilled . away. 1 Method (ii) can also be ifeed. 
The page t salt? forms fustrous, translucent crystals of density 
,2-658 and melting-point 400*9°. It dissociates appreciably at 
46®°. 2 « No* afcid salt is*known in this case. The normal t sjalt is 
instantly converted into bisuFphate in contact with wafer. #\ 
Many attempts have'been made to obtain Sodium pyra- 
sijphate from the bisulphate, which constitutes the groajtfir part 
of nitfe cake, with a view in many cases to obtaining free 
sulphuric anhydride by a further reaction. The'productioh of 
pyrosulphate certainly occurs, but is never complete (Sat ttte 
ordinary pressure), for the evolution of water is always accom- 
panied by loss of sulphuric anhydride to a degree which, 
increases as the water is driven out. When bisulphate is 
•heated, the water comes off at first fairly readily, and 5b per 
c^nt. of the available water can be removed without reducing 
by more^than 2 or 3 per cent, the free acidity a| determined 
by titration <?f the dissolved sample. To abstract .abouM$5 
pei* cent, of the water causes a loss in free acidity of aboflt 
30 per cent. Attention should, however, be paid to the poss^ 
ability of working in a vacuum. 3 


Oleum. 

Fuming sulphuric acid of any concentration consists of 
" sulphur trioxide in solution with sulphuric acid. There appears 
to be little evidence of the existence of any otlfer compound, 
even of pyrosulphuric acid, in any of these mixtures, when they 
are liquid. 

The composition of oleum may be stated in several ways. 
The method # most # often adopted here will be to state the 
percentage of uncombined (free) trioxide. This is not sufficient, 
ho we vegffBf purposes bf calculation, f and either the percentage 
of total trioxide or the equivalent percentage of sulphuric 
acid must often be known in addition. Both quantities are 
"given in the first of the two tables in the form of equivalents 
fo mil percentages of free trioxide between o "and 100. 

• 1 * 

1 Schult£ i>Vr., 1 884,, 17 , 2708. 

* Cambi and Qozza, loc. rib • 

1 Baum, and British Celluk)§$ Con^any, anjl Bader, B. P. 177310 
m 1921. * i 
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T X; * 


Composition of Chum. 


l*er cnift, Ll‘ <,r cent. ' . 

•PreoSO-,. 1 « r I Total P^ccnt. 
* BO... 


Free SO-.. 


O 

• I 

2 

► 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

V. 

fg ■ 

II 

#2 

.14 

15 

16 

17 

1$ 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 1 

32 

33 


100*00 

iop .23 

ioo*45 

ioo *68 

100*90 

101*13 

ioi*35 

101*58 

ioi* 8 o 

102*03 

102*25 

102*48 

102*7© 

103.15 

103*38 

103*60 

103*83 

104*05 

104.28 

104.50 

1 °4*73 

104*95 

105.18 

105.40 

105.63 

105*85 

106.08 

106*30 

106*53 

106.75 

10698 

io7*Jb 

107*43 



Kquivalon 
Per cent. 
I1 2 S0 4 

t Per cent 
Total 
B( >,{. 

j Percent. 
Free SO,.. 

107.65 

87-88 

68 

107-88 

8806 

69 

I08-I0 

88*25 

70 

108-33 

88-43 

71 

i° 8'55 

88-6i 

72 

IO8.78 

88-8o 

73 

109-00 

88-98 

7 4 

109.23 

89*16 

75 

109.45 

89-35 

76 * 

109-68 

89-53 

77 

I09-90 

89.71 

78 * 

110-13 

89-90 

79 

no-35 

90-08 

80 

110-58 

90-27 

81 

llo-So 

90-45 

82 

111*03 

90-63 

83 

1 1 1.25 

90-82 

84 

111-48 

9I-80 

8 5 

111.70 

9I*l8 

86 

111.93 

91*37* 

«7 

1 1 2-1 5 

9i*55 

88 

112-38 

9i*73 

89 

112-60 

91*92 1 

90 

112*83 

92*10 1 

91 

113*05 

92*29 

92 

113*28 

92*47 

93 

113*50 

92*65 

94 

113*73 

92*84 '! 

95 

113*95 

93*02 «! 

96* 

114*18 

93*20 i 

97 

114.40 

93*39 . 

98 •* 

114-63 

93*57 ■ 

1 99 

114.85 

93*76 

100 

115*08 

93*94 

... 


15q nival enl 
Per cent. 
li-jS0 4 . 

Per cent 
Total* 
BO;;. 

115*30, 

94-12 

H5-53* 

94-31 

US-75 

94-49 

115.98 

94-<tf 

116-20 

94-86 

1 16.43 

98-04 

116-65 

95*2 

116*88 

95-4 > 

117*10 

95-59 

117*33 

•95-78 

1 17*55 

95-96 

117*78 

96-14 

118-00 

96-33 

118-23 

**96-5# 

H 8.45 

9^9 

118-68 

96-88 

118 . 9 © 

.97-06 

119*13 

97-24 

119*35 

97-43 

119.58 

97-6* 

119-80 

98-80 

120*03 

97-98 

120*25 

98-16 

120*48 

98*5 

12070 

98-53 

120*93 

98-71 

121*15 

98 - 90 # 

121*38 

99-oil 

1 21. 60 

99 - 28 * 

121*86 

«9-45* 

**£•05 

99-63 

M 

** 

K> 

OC 

99.82 

122*50 J ] 

100-00 
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SULPHUR TRIOXIDE AND ©LEUM^ 

a } then £>r i part of the acid of strength a t x { parts of tbafc of 
strength^ musj be taken, where 

u c- a 

b-c 

a, b , and c being, of course, in^the same units in each casq 
# «• 

Composition of Sulphuric Acid. 


(Condensed table.) 

Example . — 40 per cent. II 2 S 0 4 = 32-65 per cent. SO : , ; 40 per cent. SOy = 49*oo 
per cent. H 2 S 0 4 . • 



l’ea 



Per 



Per 


1 

Per 



cent. 



cent. 



cent. 



cent. 


Per 

SO.}. 

Per 

Per 

SO.,. 

IVr 

Per 

SO.,. 

Per 

Ter 

SO;,. 

Per 

ceitf*. 

HoSOj. 





cent. 

so.,- 

cent. 

HO.S04 


cent. 

SO;,. 

cent. 

U0SO4. 


cent. 

SO a . 

Per 

so 3 . 

H0SO4 

Per 

Per 

Vat 


cent. 


i 

j 

cent. 



cent. 



«ent. 

II2SO4 


' 

H2SO4. 



IIoNOj. 



H0SO4 


1 


49 * 0 ° 

/O* 

32-65 

c 

67-38 

55 * 

44-90 

85-75 

70- 

57 -H 

104.15 

85; ‘ ' 

69-39 

49-61 

*5 

33-°6 

,^67-99 

*5 

45*30 

86-^6 

*5 

57*55 

^04.74 

*5 

•69-79 

50-23 

4 1 * 

33*47 

68 -6o 

56 * 

45-71 

86*98 

71* 

57-96 

105*35 

86* 

70*20, 

50-84 

*5 

33-^8 

69-21 

*5 

46-I2 

87.59 

*5 

58-37 

105.96 

*5 

70*6 I t , 


* 42 * 

34-28 

69-83 

57 - 

46-53 

88-20 

72 - 

58-77 

I06 f ^8 

87. 

71*02 

c 52-06 

*5 

34-69 

70-44 

*5 

46-94 

88-8l 

*5 

59-18 

107-19 

•£ 

71*43 

d 52-6ls 

43 * 

35 *io 

71-05 

5 »* 

47-35 

89-43 

73 * 

59*59 

107*80 

88* 

71-83 

53-29 

, *S< 

35 - 5 1 

• 71-66 

*5 

4775 

90-04 

*5 

6o*oo 

108*41 

*5 

72-24 

T 53 - 9 ° 

44 * 

35-92 

! 72-28 

59 * 

48-16 

90-65 

74 * 

60*41 

109*03 

89. 

72-65 

54 * 5 i 

*5 

36-33 

72-89 

*5 

48-57 

9 I -26 

*5 

6o-8i 

109*64 

*5 

73-06 

55 13 

45 * 

36-73 

73 - 5 ° 

6 <**• 

48.98 

91*88 

75 * 

6i*22 

110*25 

90* 

73-47 

* 55*74 

*5 

37-14 ; 

; 74 -n 

*5 

49-39 

92-49 

*5 

61*63 

110-86 

•5 

73-88 

56-35 

46- 

37*55 !! 74*73 

6i- 

49-79 

93.10 

76 * 

62*04 

JH* 4 «. 

91. 

74-28 

56*96 

•5 

37-96 

75-34 

*5 

50-20 

93*71 

*5 

62.45 

1 1 2-09 

•5 

74-69 

5 7-*3 

47 * 

38-37 

75*95 

62- 

50-61 

94*33 

77 *„ 

62*86 

112-70 

92^ 

75 -io 

58-19 

*5 

38-77 

76-56 

*5 ! 

51-02 

94*94 

*5 

63*26 

113*31 

•5 

75-51 

58*80 

48* 

39-18 

77-18 

63* 

51-43 

95*55 

78 \ 

63-67 

H 3-93 

93 * 

75-92 

5 r* 4 r 

*5 

39*59 

77-79 

*5 

51-84 

96-16 

*5 

64*08 

J 14*54 

*5 1 

7632 


49 * 

40-00 

78-40 

64- 

52-24 

96*78 

V) \ 

64-49 

I r i 5 *i 5 

94 * | 

76-73 , 

66*64 

*5 

40-41 

<79-01 

■ *5 

52-65 

97*39 

*5 

64-00 

115.76 

•5 i 

77 -H 

6^*25 

•* 50 - 0 

40-82 

79-63 

65. 

53 -o 6 

9800 

80* 

65-30 

116-38 

95 * I 

77-55 

61*86 

*5 


80-24 

*0 

53-47 

98-61 

*5 

65-71 

116*99 

*5 

77-96 

62*48 

si- 

: 80*85 

y 66* 

53-88 

99*23 1 

8i* 

66*12 

1 17.60 

96* 

78-36 

63*09 

's 

42-04 !! 81-46 

•5 

54-28 

99-84 

*5 

66*53 

II$l 2 I 

*5 

78-77 

63*70 

52 * 

42-45 ! 

82-08 

67* 

54-69 

100-45 

82* 

66-94 

II8.83 

97 * 

79-«8 

6fcji 

mi 

*5 

53 * 

42*86 

43-26 

82- 69 

83- 30 

*5 

68* 

55 -io 

55-51 

101-06 

101*68 

*5 

» 3 * 

n 

II9.44 
• 1 20*05 

*5 

98* 

79 - 59 

80- 00 

65-54 

•$ f 

43-67 

83-91 

*5 

55-92 

102*29 

*5 

68.16 

I20*£6 

*5 

80.41 


»• 

44.08 i 

* 4-53 

69- 

56-32 

102*90 

84- 

68*57 

121*28 

99 * 

8o-8l 

Mt6 _ 

L 

44*49 

85-14 

*5 1 

56-73 

103*51 

*5 

68.98 

121*89 

*5 

81-22 


1 If this kind of calculation has to be carried out very fre- 
quently, as generally ocCurs in technical work, the acids 
to be mixed have composi^ons lying each witbn/fairly narrow ^ 
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limits, ^>fhe kind of graphical chart saves a gre^dealjof arith- 
metical labour, and gives results which are suffigiently^accurate 
for many purposes. The alignment chart lends ijjgeff readily^ 
to this calculation, £nd the example given in Fig*2*may, prove 
useful* *y its means most of the arithmetical problems involved 
ip mixing olgum ajid sulphuric acid ean be solved immediately; 
almost by inspection. The method of construction is noted 1 
and thfi chart can be reconstructed to cover almost any range 
of 4 hia; or a* similar calculation. Suppose that we desire to 

* <*btai» fcid of 96*7 per cent, by mixing two acids of 90 per 
certt. H 2 S 0 4 (a) and of 30 per cent, free trioxide (/;). A thread is 
held stretched over these two points on the vertical axe^, and 

* the poinf of intersection of the horizontal line from 967 with 
the line of the thread is found by the eye. The vertical lin&> 
passing through this point gives, on the scale at the base, the 
required ratio. In this case 0 67 part of the strong acid are 
required forgone of the weak. The dotted lines on the chart 
illustrate* this example. Other uses will r^dily suggest 
themselves. 

• There pfe*two varieties of oleum which are principally used^ 
in industry, containing approximately 20 per cent, and 66 p^j* 
cent, of free trioxide. The first is largely made and used in 
explosives works. The second is required mainly Tor # the 
sulphonation of organic compounds, anc^is therefore common* 
in the dye and intermediate industry. Each variety is dis- 
tinguished b£ a composition lying very close to a minimum of 
the freezing-looint curve. To depart far from these two con#- 
centrations i> to obtain an oleum which cannot be kept liquid 
without hea^ng. 

The acid containing 60 to 70 per cent. of free trioxide is 
prepared by. distillation of oleum of lower strength, for there is 
a limit to the concentration which can Be feached directly in a 
contact pltnt. This distillation is conducted in fire-heated steel 
vessels, the sulphur trioxide being driven over into a water- 

1 This ft an alignment chart extended to allow of fom variables ingteaS^ 
of three. Constriction : a and b are set off t*) the same scale # or^the 
axes. The two scales must be level, />., any horizontal line must have the 1 
same number at each end. The vertical lines are drajm through points « 
Where the base line has been divide^ (preferably homographifally), so tl)pt| 
each graduation giv%s the ratio of bfta^egment of the base to # the other. 
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cooled ,r4cei^ # (sometimes fitted with ^ stirrer) corftrfining a 
* small qinintity.of acid? or of the oleum of the kind- being 
distilled. • special form of still made by a German firm for 
thi$ wgrk is shown in Fig. 3. • 



Fig. 3. 


9he Physical Properties or uieum. * 

for information on the physical properties of oteuiy we ar^ 
largely indebted to Knietsch, whose lecture in 1901 1 let in a 
flood of light on this field for the first time. The extensive 
anefvery various data obtained by him and his co-workers were 
probably gathered wjfh a view to approximate technical, as 
distinct from exact scientific application, and in the main they 
have served this purpose well. It is necessary to emphasise, 
however, what has many times been pointed oiA — that they 
should be accepted, for any purpose, only after careful 
inspection, and with considerable reserve. The flgures given 
have often bee« found difficult to reproduce by other workers, 
and ane occasionally discordant among themselves. The 
actual experimental figures are no* always given, and the 
methods of interpolation used to obtain the results are not 
described. In one case the data cannot bej-educed to any 
jpecificjDasis. 

Specific Gravity . — The following series of specific gravities 
is <Iue # to\Winkler, an 3 was obtained for oleum made by 
the old Nordhjusen* prQpesg, and therefore not likely to be 
pure *— 

* Ber ,, Jgot,*#, 4069-4115. 


s 


Free SO3 
per cent*} 


1*5 

27 

4 * 3 > 

5*4 

& 

8-2 

$■* 
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' ( ' 

4 : : 


Specific (Gravity 

Free SO ; , 

Specific Gravity 

Free s6 : j 

1 >y 

Specific Gravity 

at 20°. 

per emit. 

at 20°. ’ 

per ceit. 

at 20*. 

I.860 

IO*I 

1-900 

28*0 

• 1.940 ^ 

1-865 

10.6 

J-9°5 

29.9 

1.945 

l-8?o 

1 1*4 

1.910 

3i*5 

1.950 

1-875 

13-3 

1-91? 

32-8 

;*955 

1 -880 

1 6*o 

1.920 

35*9 

1.960 

i-P5 

18.7 

1*925 

39-7 

1-965 « 

1 890 

21.3 

1.930 

44.6 

1 >970 

1-895 

25-7 

1*935 




Vessel 1 gave the following values for 2 6-6°, and also those 


calculated for 15-5°: — 


* 

Percentage of 
SO;j. 

Specific Gra-i itiea. | 

Specimens. 

• 

m 

At SO 0 F. 

( ~ 20 0' C.) 

Calculated 
for CO F. 

( -15’5“ C.) 

Litjuid . „ • 

8-3 

I.842 

I-S$2 

• • 11 9 

30-0 

1-930 

I.940 

I Crystalline mass, resembling nitre 

40-0 

1-956 

0 1-97° J 

u i» 

44*5 

1-961 

1*975 

11 M 

46.2 

1-963 

1-977 

i • 11 

59*4 

1*980 

1 *994 

fciquid • • | 

6o-8 

I.992 

2-006 

»» 1 

65.0 

! 1-992 

2.006 

,, ..... 

69.4 

2-002 

2.016 

Crystallised .... 

72-8 

• I-984 

1.98^ , 

»» ..... 

So-o 

1*959 

j 1*973 

1* 

82-0 

1*953 

1 l-‘/>7 

1 


These relafc^to commercial acids made by the contact proces< 
as also do the figures given by Knietsch for 15 , 35 0 , and 45 0 . 


Specific Gravities of Oleum at 15 0 and 45 0 . 


\ 

Free Si I;, 

Specific Gravity 

Specific Gra\ it y 

per cent. 

at irr c. 

at 4 !? 0. * 

0-0 

• 1.8500 

1-82.? 

1 0-0 

1.888 

I.858 

20-0 

1 .920 

I.887 

*0.0 

i*957 

I.920 

40.0 

1 *§79 

1*945 

5OO 

2*009 

1.964 nutx^p 

60*O 

2*020 max. 

1.959 

70*0 

2*018 

•1.942 

1.800 

8o-o 

2.008 

90.0 

I.990 t 

• : 

100.0 

jii 

,7.984 

• • N 

, 1-814 


« I 9 9 J 

* J. Soc. Cfcm.JnZ, i$8s, 4 , 573. 
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specific Gravities of Oleum at 35i C. 


Total HO;.r > 
per cent. * 

(•- "* 

Frte 

k per etMit. 

• 

Specific Gravity. 

Total S< ) 3 
per cent. 

Free SO i{ 

% per ceift. 

# 

Specific Grav^j| 

j, j, . 

• 

• 



1 

81.63 

0 

I.8186 • 

91-18 

5 * 

*'- 9 U 9 

81.99 

2 

I-Sjpo 

1-8360 

91-55 

. 54 • 

1*9760 

82.36* 

4 

91-91 

* 56 # 

1-9772 

82.73 

„ 6 

1-8425 

92-28 

5 «, 

« 4 - 9 f 54 

83-09 

8 

1-8498 

92-65 

60 0 

^9738 

83.46 

10 

1-8565 

93-02 

62 

1-9709 

83.82 

12 

1-8627 

93 - 3 * 

64 

1-9672* 

84.20 

14 

1-8692 j 

93-75 

66 

.1-^36 

84.56 

16 

1-8756 

94.11 

68 

^•9600 

84.92 

18 

1-8830 ! 

94-48 

70 

"I- 9564 1 

8530 

20 

1-8919 

94 '* 5 

72 

1-9502 

8J.66 

22 

I -9020 

; 95-21 

74 

1-9442 

86-03 

24 

1 -9092 j 

| 95 * 5 * 

76 

1-9379 

86-40 

26 

I-9158 | 

1 95-95 

7 * 

I- 93 I 5 

86.76 i 

28 

I -9220 

96-32 

80 

1-9251 

87.14 

30 

I -9280 

, 96-69 

82 " 

1-9183 

87.50 

32 ! 

1 - 933 * 

97-05 

84 

1*^15 

87 - 87 . 

34 ! 

1-9405 

97-45 

; so 

1 .9046 

88.24* 

36 ! 

1-9474 

; 97 - 7 * 

1 88 

1-8980* 

, 88.60 1 

3 * 1 

1-9534 

j 98-16 

90 

1-888/ 

88.97 I 

% 4 ° 

1-9584 i 

! 9«-53 

92 

I -8800 

89-33 ! 

42 , 

1-9612 ; 

98-90 

94 

1-8712 

89-70 i 

44 

1 * 9^4 3 j 

99*26 

9 f) 

1-8605 , 

•90.07 

4 6 

1-9672 ! 

99-63 

98 « 

.1-8488. 

90.44 

48 

1-9702 j 

100-00 

100 

1 - 8370 1 

90.S1 

5 ° ! 

1 

1 1-9733 

... 

... 

... 


The data of the last two tables are apparently based on the 
density of water at i$°, taken as unity. It will be noticed that 
the various sets of data are by no means concordant. . This is 
very probably due to the varying nature and quantity of impurity 
jpresent in commercial acids, and it is always preferable that a 
works should carry out these determinations for itself with the 
accuracy sufficient for the purpose for which they # are required. 
The publishe 3 tables are rarely found to be in agreement with 
such determinations,. and it would appear that many of the 
figures given by fcnietsch are too* high. The fallowing, for 
instance, were obtained at Gretna in 1917 by J. C. C. Taylor : — 

Sp.gr. at 15 0 . . 1-8955 1-9008 1*9055* 1*9110 1*9160 

Frje S0 ;{ per ceitf. 18 19 20 2 P 22 

m T<* correct for temperature difference from 15°, for every 
degree ofisuch difference between : — 

io° anci 2g> # , subtract 0 0015 
20 0 >» 55°» • »« 0 o-ooio# 

55 ° » Go", 


0*0020 



MELTING-POINTS OF OLEtjM '47 

Thtse' figtires are low A than those given by K«rttets<ii k The’ 
oleum ^examined had been obtained from ^ulphrfic acid 
recovered froiy nitro-glycerine and nitro-coUori 1 ’ manufacture. 

Another series Miich are in use in a»large expl«si.ve % wofks’ 
for planPcontrol may also be givei. 

• • • * • 

Specify Gravities of 20 per cent, and io per ceyt. Oleum. f 




— 

— — 



5 

Tflinjier!. 


10 per mil. 

j Tempera- 

20 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

lure. 

• • t 

Oleum. 

Oleum. 

lure. 

Oleum. 

, Oleum. 

V • 

I *91 2 

l-88o 

4°" 

1*877 

1-850 

1 5 ° 

1*005 

1*875 

45 ° 

1-872 

1-845 

20 u • 

I *807 

1-870 

5° J 

1-867 

1-840 

* 5 “ 

1-887 

1-8^5 

53 J 

1-862 

i -«35 

30 ° 

1-887 

i-8f>o 1 

6o u 

1*857 

1-830 

35 ° 

yX82 

1*855 i 





These, again? are all lower than Knietsch’s figures. • 

# Ij wifi b^ noticed that from the minimum Rightly beiow 
ioo per cent. H 2 SO t , the density increases continuously until a 
maximum w reached, the position of which varies somewhat 
wifh temperature. At 35 0 the maximum value is 1*9772 for 4 
56 per cent of free trioxide. From this point the density 
sinks until* pure trioxide is reached—^iccording to Kfiietsch 
1*984 at I5 ? . All of Knietsch’s determinations for the ( 
trioxide are discordant with the more recent determinations 
of the v density of this substance by Lichty. 

Melting-point . — The melting-points of a series of oleums wer^ 
determined by Knietsch. The method adopted is best given 
in his own words. “That temperature was first observed, to 
which the acid could be cooled, with stirryig, wjfhout solidify- 
ing. As soon as the first crystals formed the vessel was taken 
out of the cooling bath # and, stirring* boing continued, the 
highest temperature was observed to which the thermometer 
rose, which remained constant on further solidification of the 
liquid.” (This temperature is given as the melting ; point.) # 
u The crystals were then melted by careful warning and«fche, 
temperature observed at which the la£t residue meljtd.^ Th£ 
last temperature observed in this^ way (but n®t recorded by t 
Knietsch except in the farm of a*dotted line on Ws grapli) 
'U the final imelfing-pofnt, £rt^is probably not fit from the 
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initial. V*e£rf^g-point ; but the tempterature^ talced as • the 
melting-point, /or which the results are given, lies considerably 
lower in ^jacK case and is neither the initial nor the fijjpl , 
frqezyigrp^iat, but an intermediate temperature. The results ' 
although of not very certain significance are of practical value 
and in ^extended use, and are given below, as taken from' t&e 
paper. The only temperatures, however, which appear to 
correspond to reproducible phenomena, are those represented 
by the upper dotted line on Knietsch’s graph,* i.e., ptobably 
the liqiiidus curve. They are due to interpolation^ oi a* curve* 
drawn from the experimental results. * ‘ 


Melting-Point of Oleum . 


m Free SO s . 

!i 

Melting-point ji 

Per cent. 
Free SO.;. 

1 Melting-point. 

I’ur cuiif! 
Free S< 

Melthj^-point. 

* 



1 

+ 26-0 

% 


O 

■+ 10-0 

35 

70 

4 ; 9-0 . - 

* 5 

4- 3*5 

40 

33*8 

75 . 

17*2 .• • 

10 

- 4 -« r 

45 

34*8 

80 

22-0 

15 

-II *2 

50 

28.5 

85 

33-o (27 0) 

20 

- II -0 1 

55 

18.4 

90 « ^ 

95 

> 34 -o ( 27 - 7 )* 

-25 

- o-6 j 

()0 

i* 07 

* ^(>0 (2^0) 

l 30 

4 15*2 | 

<>$ 

+ o-8 

100 

400 07 * 7 ) 

• 0-0 

+ 10-0 

rf 

t <~4 

<0 

i 4 - 26-0 

72-8 

14-8 

2-0 

4 8*2 

40-1 

! 34*2 

78-3 

20*3 

7*5 

- 0-8 

45 *^ 

34*2 

83*7 

29*2 

12-9 

- 9*2 

51-0 

25*8 i 

89-1 

33*8 

18-3 

1 10 

5 f >'4 

14-2 

94*6 • 

36-0 

23-8 

2*2 

6 1 -9 

o*8 

1 00-0 

40*0 

29-2 

4 - 13*5 : 

67-3 

• 4 * 5 ; 


i 


The course of the curve is shown in Fig. 4. There is a 
minimum at fipm 1 £to 20 per cent Oleum of this concentration 
istunlijeely to freeze on the coldest days in this country. The 
curve then tends upward to a maximum, the position of which 
corresponds almost exactly to the formula of p^rosulphuric 
acid — H 2 S 2 O t . Falling from this, another minimum is reached 
at 60 tp 65 per cent— the usual composition of the concentrated 
commercial olSum— and from these the curve rises again until 
*pnre ttiotyde is reached Before doing so, however, it divides 
into two branches. • The lower one (to which the bracketed 
ggures ii* the* table relate) rqfers to # freshly prepared olgum 
which has'not yet had time to^pdlymerise. Vorj# concentrated 
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* i C • » f . 

oleunl £*f 85 a per cent, or more is practicaPy a solution of 

sulphur, 1 'c acicjrin the trioxide, and consequently undergoes the 
a-fi chang£ on standing ; and if the change is allowed to proceed 
td cofnpletibn the oleum may not even melt on being^heated, 
but only lose trioxide by sublimation. „ C} 

It vrill be noticed that* the first minimum on tlffe curve' occurs 
at about the same concentration — 15 to 20 per Qpnt. o^tfioxide 
— as does the maximum of electrical conductivity. We do not 
certainly know that the acids of this and the other minii!hum e> 
melting-point (60 to 65 per cent, trioxide) form simple^elltectfcs 
when they solidify, but some general conclusions relating to the 
composition of the solids first crystallising from vayous acids*, 
may be drawn. From weak oleums — o to 15 per cent. — pure 
sulphuric acid must be the first solid to crystallise on cooling,* 
-fo be followed later at the temperature of the minimujn by a 
mixture of this acid and pyrosulphuric acid. Antacid between 
20 and 45 per cent, will first deposit mainly pyrosulpburic arid, 
and then, in*the measure of the amount by which "its initiarf cdh- 
centration is lower than 45 per cent. — a mixture of the same 
composition as before. Acid of a composition T)iigg at # the 
summit of the curve should solidify almost entirely at constant 
temperature, and the first and last fractions should not vary 
greatly in composition. The same argument may be applied 
to the region of the uurve beyond 45 per cent. Stronger acids 
must deposit pyrosulphuric acid as before, but what composition 
the mixture freezing at the second minimum point may have is 
a question which, in the present state of our knowledge, is not 
easy to answer exactly. 

Specific Heat } — One kilogram of the oleum was heated and 
allowed to codl to 3$° in a glass flask, and the flask was then 
pfunged into 2 kilograms of water. The oleum was allowed to 
cool to 25 0 , and tlie flask was then Removed quick^ from the 
bath, the rise of temperature of the bath being noted. 

Boiling-point } — The boiling-point was taken to be the 


temperature, jpdicated by a thermometer dipping into the 
liguid^at^which ebullitign of the liquid first took place. If the 
boiling is Conducted jvith a reflux cooler somewhat higher values 
ire obtained. X • • 

Vapour % Pressure } — “ The tpsyal* barometyic method could 

1 l£nL»t« 
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Specific Heat of Oleum , 25 0 to 35 


Per cent. 
Free SO,,. 

4*. 

Per cent. 
Total SO;). 

Specific 

Ileafc. 

Per cent? 
Free SC) 3 . 

Per fltent. 
ToiaiSO;,.*# 

^ Specific 
.• Heat. 


76-8 • 

0-3691* 

51-0 t 

— 

91 • • 

• 0-^70 # 


7$-4 

0-3574* 

• 56 1 5 

92 

0-400 


80 

0-350 

* 61-89 

93 

0-425 

... 

« 800 # 

0-3574* 

63*; 

93*3 

.0-4325* 

*** 

81-5 

0-3478* 

07*34 

94 

0*455 

2-0 

§2 

0-345 

70-6 

94-64 • 

0-4730*, 

1 0-0 

83-46 

0-3417* 

72-78 

95 

<*495 

12-83 

* 8 4 

i 0-340 

78-23 

96 

o*535 

20-yj 

85-48 

1 0-3391* 

8i-o 

96-52 

0-5598* 

• 23-i8 

86 

0-340 

83-67 

97 

0-590 

.29-74 • 

• 87-13 

0-3392* 

88-6 

97-92 

0-6526* 

34-67 

88 

0*350 

89-12 

99 

0-650 

38-75 

88-75 

0-3498* 

94-56 

99 

0-710 

45-5 6 • 

90 

0-360 

98-9 

99-8 

0-7^13* 

46-1 

90-1 

0.3599* 

1 00-0 

100 

0-770 

49-4 | 

90-73 

0-3660* 

... 

... 

... 


Boiling-Point of Oleum. 


Ver cent. 
Free SO ;j . 

Per cent. 
Total SO.j. 

Boiling-point 

C. 

Barometric 
pressure, mm. 

* 3-64 

82-3 

212 

759 

. 9-63 

83*4 

170 

759 

*-*•26.23 

86*45 

125 

759 

42-84 

89-5 

92 

759 

< 63-20 

93*24 

60 

759 

97-2 

99*5 

43 

» — 

759 


Vapour Pressure in Atmospheres . 


(| vol. Oleum + \ vol. Air.) 


t°c. 

80 per cent. 
S0 :{ . 

40 per cent. 
HO;,. 

50 per cent. 
SO;,. 

GO per cent. 
SO.,. 

70 per cent. 
SO;,. 

80 per cent. 1 100 per cent. 
SO;,. j SO;,. 

35 






0-150 

0-400 

40 

... 

0-075 


0-225 

0-375 

0-500 

0-650 

45 

0*050 

0-125 


0*350 

o- 5?5 

(>•650 

0-875 

50 

0*100 

0-175 

o* 35 o 

0*525 

o -775 

0-875 

# I-200 # 

55 

0-140 

0*225 

0-450 

0*550 

0-675 

1-025 

1-200 

i-6oo 

60 

0-200 

0-275 

0-825 

1-40^ 

1*500 

1-850 

65 

0*22? 

0-350 

0-700 

1*025 

I*650 

1-900 

2-250 

70 

0*275 

0-400 

0-825 

1-275 

2.050 

2-300 

2 - 72 S 

75 

0-340 

<•475 

I -000 

i* 57 o 

2*525 

2-800 

3-300 

80 

0-400 

0-575 

1*150 

1*850 

3-ioo 

3-500 

4*000 

85 

0-450 

0-675 

1.400 

2-150 

3-700 

*•175 

•4.900 . 

90 

0-530 

0-825 

1-700 

2*575 

4-400 

5-050 

5.90^. 

95 

0-625 

0-950 

2-050 

3-150 

• 5-200 

6*000 0 

• * • ’ 

100 

0.730 

I-IOO 

2*400 

3 - 7 oo 

• 

6*000 

a * 

• 

• 

1 4 


The asterisks indicate the^ejfperimental* results ; other valujft have be^i 

obtained by gripfric Interpolation froiu ihem. 

• ■ 
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^ not 'be lis 


0 LEUI| 


- . jsetl'f in the case on account *of the chemfcafl * action 

of the frioxidg on the mercury, and the measurements were 
therefor^ ^pade ip an iron apparatus by means qf a manometer 
r w^icfy seemed sufficiently accurate for pradcical purposes.? 

The above are “ smoothed ” data. Knietsch *givys no 
w experimental results. Though useful possibly for practical, pur- 
poses these values must be accepted with considerably reserve, 
for it has been shown that they lead to impossible valufcs of the 
latent heat of vaporisation of sulphur trioxide. 1 The data in»this 
# table begin where those of most use would end, and extrapolation* ’ 
of the curves connecting per cent, of free trioxide and vapour 
pressure cannot be carried out at lower temperatures on account * 
of the omission of most of the essential values, and appears to be 
c of little value at higher temperatures. At 98* 5 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 • 
the vapour tension is known to be practically* zero, but the 
Curves, when produced in any regular way, do not indicate this. 

A series of measurements of the vapour pressure of/tfce 
fuli trioxide, jn oleum has recently been made Joy M'David 2 
(/. Soc. Chon . Ind. Trans . 1924,43, 57) by the dynamic method. 
Mixtures of purified burner-gas and air were dried' and passed 4 
1 over a catalyst which converted the sulphur dioxide to trioxide 
^o the extent of about 98 per cent. The converted gas was 
passed into a small wash-bottle containing oleum and placed 
in a thermostat. The percentage of sulphur dioxide was main- 
tained as constant as possible and was checked frequently 
by analysis. The amount of unconverted dioxide alSo being 
estimated, from these data and from the analysis of the acid 
when equilibrium had been attained at any particular tempera- 
ture, the partial pressure of the trioxide in the gas-mixture 
could be obtained. # The vapour pressure of the oleum is 
equal Jto this quantity. The experimental results are given 
in the table on p^je’53, and in graphical form in Fig. 5. 

It will be noticed that in Fig. 5 a numbed of heavy 
horizontal lines have been drawn to indicate certain per- 
centages of sulphur trioxide in the gas which is in equilibrium, 
^UWegard to frioxide, with oleum. These lines constitute a 
Scale by eneans of whidh it is easy to determine the greatest 

1 Porter, Trarfs. Faraday Soc . 9 1917, 18 , 399. 
j 2 ThanlS are due to Dr J« W # for making possible the 

inclusion of these results by supplying* a copy of hi! pftpfcr in advance. 





EM5CTRIC CONDUCTIVITY^ *58 

comcerittation of oleum it is possible to obtaii^4>£ absorption 
from any given gas mixture. This aspect of the matter will 
b£ discussed is detail in Chapter VII. Atten’tiojf should be 
given to the great Influence of temperature whiclthe graphs* 
indicate.* On tdie average, a vap«ur pressure which is higher 
t£an 20 mm.«is doiibled by a rise of temperature of io°< * 


Vapour Pressure cf Oleum 
(In mm. of Mercury). 


rc. 

• 4 

* Per 
Cent. 
Free 
80;,. 

• 

mm. 

| Per 

1 cent. 

F ree 
i SO, j. 

mm. { 

i 

! 

Pit 

cent. 

Free 

SO;,. 

40° 

20*6 

6*1 

| 27*8 

j 

1 1*4 1 

34-9 

50° 

167 

! 5*$ 

'! 2 4*o | 

lo-(j 

30-3 

6o° 

.14*9 

■ 5*5 

1 21*2 ! 

12 9 ; 

2f>-3 i 

7 o° 

• 91 

i 5-3 

| 16*6 : 

H‘5 

! 2I-I 

8o° 


1 

n-2 , 

! II M 

! 13-5 


• | 


4-5 j 

Li 1 : 4 .! 

8-o 

1 



Per 


1 Ter 

mm. 

cent. 


; cent. 

Free 

mm. 

! Free 


SO;,. 


i SO :! . 

22*0 

■ 39*6 

38*9 

42*6 

2 3*6 j 

l! 35*3 

39-1 

i 37-1 

! 24.1 1 

300 

38-5 

} 32*9 

23-6 

24*4 

39-5 

28.5 

23-4 

: 16.3 

37-7 

2Cfc4 

23*4 

10.4 

37-4 

14*0 



Electric Conductivity. — Reliable measurements of the specific 
£legtric jopdifCtivity are those made by Kohlrausch at 18 0 . 1 # 
They extend to in per cent, of sulphuric acid and are given^ 

in the table below. Since it is useful to have the conduc- 

• * 


Specific Electric Conductivity at 18 (£ 18 ). 


Per cent. 
Free S() 3 . 

Percent. 

H2HO4. 

* IH xm 

r. 

Per cent. 
Free SO;,. 

Per cent. 

HoROj. 

fcisXlO*. 

c. 


()0 

1075 

0-032 

5*o 

I0I-I2 

269 

0-031 


92 

1102 

0*030 

5-8 

101-30 

275 

0-031 


94 

1071 

0*028 

9.2 

102-08 

289 

O.031 


96 

938 

0-025 

15*7 

103*53 

271 

0.032 

... 

96-87 

845 

0*028 

24.9 

105.61 

133 


... 

98*42 

592 

0*027 

33*8 

107-61 

93 

o-c*9 


99.08 

361 

£•028 

36-4 

I&8.IQ 

65 

0-040 


# 99*44 

213 

0*028 

39*o 

108.78 

i 43 

0-048 


99-75 

80 

0-040 

40.9 

109-20 

35 

0.050 


99.98 

i57 

0-031 

43*2 

109.74 

25 

0-054 

0.6 

I oo. 1 4# 

i87 

0-030 

44.6 

110-04 

19 

0.054 

0.9 

100.21 

199 

0.030 

46.1 

110.38 

H 

o-ctf6 

2-3 

* 100.51 

227 

0.032 

49.8 

1 11*2 

•8 

0.061 

• — « — 


tivities of the stronger sulphuric acids .also, a selection of 

these is included. The fou/th colurtin dontains the temperature 

• • # 

1 iMtvibmgln der ElektrolyU) Jeubner, Leipzig, 1898, 156. 
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coefficients (c) by the conductivity (£,) at ^ny temperafure 
00 between iS° and 26° (or with less accuracy, at vt higher 
.temperatulj) may be calculated as : — 

• • ## % = k ls {i+c(t-i8)} 

The course of these fi{fui;es is shown inf Fig. % ■ Ttye 
conductivity of oleum rfses until a maximum is reached at 
about 10 per cent of free trioxide and then* falls #off with 
increasing concentration. # 

» Another series of determinations extending td 90 per Cent, 
of free trioxide was made by Knietsch. His cell foftsistad 
of a cylindrical glass vessel having its axis vertical. In it were 
placed, in parallel vertical planes 1-5 cm. apart, two^platinum 
electrodes in the form of discs 4 cm. in diameter. It is stated 
•that 002 ohm could be measured with exactness, but the 
^onstant of the cell is omitted, and it is not possible to 
Calculate the specific conductivity from the experimental data 
in any certain way. These data are given \>elow. The 
0 % 

Electrical Resistance at 25°. 


• 

Bjr cent. 

t cent. 

Oil ms. 


Free SO* 

tal HO*. 

0 



-- 

— - - 


• 0-34 

81-70 

• 6-15 

: 

0.5 

81-74 

5'35 

» ! 

4-o 

82-4 

• 2-43 


9-8 

«3-4 

2-20 


14-0 

84-2 

2*151 


16*7 

84-7 

215/ 


19-4 

85-2 

2-23 

• 

25*5 

86-3 

2-95 


2 9*5 

87-1 

4-05 


36-3 

88-3 

6-65 


40*2 

89-0 

ft A 

15-2 


Ter cent. 
Free HO*. 

• S * 

IN*r cent. 
Total HO*. 

1 

• • 01imn.+ 

45 *° 

90-5 

23-4 

50-0 

90-8 

53 -o 

54 *o 

91*6 

8 S-o 

60-3 

92.7 

220 

64-0 

93*4 . 

.287 

69-6 

94*4 

759 

750 

95*4 

1265 

800 

06*35 

4000 (27 0 ) 

83-0 

96-9 

6650 (32") 

90-0 

98-2 

61850 (36°) 


conductivity rises until a maximum is reached at 16 per 
cent., and then falls* away to a talue which is extremely 
small for 100 per cent, trioxide. The discordance between the 
curves representing Knietsch’s and Kohlrauscfc’s results is very 
marked ; the maximum does not occur on both a£ the same 
RRicentration. This point is of some importance in connection 
wflth theVates of corrosion of metals — particularly iron and 
iteel — by olepm of various concentrations, for these rates 
•re almoSj certainly connected^ with ^he conductivities of the 
acids employed. 



OtHER PHYSICAL DATA 


Velocity of Qutflow } — The acid was drawn uplrito £ 320 c.c. 
cylindrical vessel of 2-8 cm. diameter to a definite n^trk, and 
then allowed to flow out through a short? opemfg if mm., 
wide. # The time of outflow was recorded. The values «given 
aye calculated < 5 n the basis — wat£r=ioo. 

Time of Outflow at 23 0 . 

(Seconds.) 


• 

Per cent. 
•Free m,\.4 

-T' 

Tunc. 

Por cont. 
Free SO* 

Time. 

Per emit. 

Free SO". 

Time. 

0-9 

1457 

30-3 

166-9 

69-5 

145*0 

4.2 < 

1 147.0 

39 -o 

170-8 

80-4 

125.8 

8-5 

1477 

49.9 

1987 

89-1 

IO9.9 

15-1 

151-0 

58-6 

192-0 

98-9 

100-7 

19.4 

155-6 






These figures are shown graphically in Fig. 4. Oleum of^ 


5 t) per cent, is the most viscous of the series, and requires twice 
tfle tffne to rifn out that water does. Increase in^he trioxide 
percentage causes an increase in fluidity, and the pure trioxide 
is practically as fluid as water. It will be noticed that 4 he 4 
composition of maximum viscosity is not far removed from that % 
of maximum melting-point and of pyrosulphuric acid. 

Capillarity } — The height of capillary ascent was measured in 
a thermometer capillary with both the dr}* and the wetted tube. * 
The twQ observations usually agreed, if not the second was 
accepted. The tube had a lens-shaped lumen, and 1 mm. length 
of the tube held 0-122 cub. mm. of mercury. The data given are? 
those calculated on the same basis as before, i.e. that water = 100. 

(The actual rise of water in the tube is given as 85 mm.) 

• • 

Height of Capillary Rise at 22°. 



• 

(Water 

= 100.) 

• 


Ter emit. 
Free SO* 

Iti»e in 

Per cent. 
Free SO* 

Rise in nun. 

Per cent. 
Free SO* 

Itisc in mm. 


• 



• 

* 1 

0*9 

38-23 

30-3 

36-47 

69-5 

29*41 ^ 

i ' 2 

38-23 

39*0 

35-29 * 

80-4 

• 23^8 • 

8*5 

37-64 

49.9 

35-29 

. 89-1 

24.70 

15*1 

37-64 

58*6 

3 #- 94 . 

98-55 

23.52 < 

19*4 

36-47 

ft—-* — •» 

-••• 

• 

• 

»•» 

• ... 

I# H 
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The^p is Itfairly sharp inflexion of the curve at a # bout # 50 
per centjof tri<?xide. * 0 

% Heat '(^Solution } — The calorimeter fyeld $ to 6 litres.yf 

water? Frofti 40 to Jo gm. of the oleum was allowed # to riiin < 
in from the capillary outlet $f a glass bulb, ancl then ths gla^s 
was broken and thrown in. The highest temperature attained 
was noted on a Beckmann thermometer, a*nd the usual 
corrections were made for radiation. The determinations 
•were also made on a large scale, with a wooden cask holding^. 
400 litres, placed on an accurate weigh-bridge. About K-i kHfls 
of acid was used in these experiments. The results agreed 
well and were given together. * 

The experimental values are recorded and also “ smoothed ” 
•Values, but it is not clear on what principle the smoothing has • 
^Jbeen carried out. Porter 2 has examined these data andjdrawn 
% smooth curves, and his results may be given below. Knietsch 
worked with both liquid and solid oleum, so that a cqmpariswi 
allows of tfte deduction of the latent heat of fusion cC tfte 
trioxide. 


Heat of Solution of 1 gm. of Oleum (Calories). 
(Water in large excess.) 


Per cent. 

I 

1 Per tent. 

Heat of Solution. 

Latent H<*at 

Free SO :! . 

| Total ISO 3 . 

1 

Liquid. 

Solid. 

of Fusion, 

• 

45-6 

1 

! 90 

317 

294 

25' 

ej 

56-4 

j 92 

349 

325 

2<i 

4- 

M 

<>7-3 

! 94 

3K2 

359 

24 

<0 

78-3 

96 

419 

395 

25 

t/. 

89«I • 

| e98 

459 

437 

23 


IOO 

! 100 

I # ! 

504 

482 

j 

22 J 

< 


From these can be worked out the heat of solutioi? of trioxide 
with any given amount of water. This can bg specified either 
as thejieat set free when 1 gm. trioxide is diluted v^ith M gm. 
crater (//), or as the heat set free when 1 gm. water is diluted 
vrtth fh jfgi. trioxide (£)*. The former specification is in some 
ways more us^iil for thq prgsent purpose. Values of h and k 
derived frpm the figures of jthe prgeeding table are given 
1 Knietsch. • # * Loc \ city \ # 
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belifw, together jvith the composition of the acid «%s # ultjjig from 
the mixture: — • 

Heat oy Mixture of {Liquid) Sulphur Trio^fy 
% and Watfr. 



Percent. Total SOj. 

h . 

7 c. 

% 

A 

i 

— 

- 

9 

81-63 

275 

1222 


% 85*00 

223 

1263 


90*00 

1 152 

1368 

4 

95*00 

! 83 

1577 

i 

100*00 

! 0 

Indeterminate 


If, for fnstance, i gm. water is diluted with sufficient trioxide 
fin gm.) to bring the composition of the mixture to 90 per cent., 
total S0 3 , 1 368* calories will be liberated. The applicability of 
these figures is of course limited to the ordinary temperature 
•but. as the -specific heats are known, the variation with 


tefhpetature may be found by means of the relation ; = 

• difference of* Jwmal capacity of mixture before and after 
mbfing. ^The quantity u refers to 1 gm. of mixture ; k to 1 gm. 
of water. Therefore dkjdt is readily obtainable and is given 
in the following table for various values ef m : — • 




# 

Thermal Capacity per 



Tor cunt. . 


gram Mixture. 


die 

Total 80 ;,. 

l>er" gm. H 2 (). 

, - 


Difference. 

dt 



Before. 

After. 



81-63 

4*43 

0-345 

0*8 1 2 

i 0-467 

2-536 

90-00 

9-00 

o -375 

0-793 

1 0-418 

4*180 

95 *oo 

19-00 

0-510 

0*781 

0*271 

5*420 

98-00 

49.00 

0-650 

o -775 

C 4 

6 

• 

6*120 

100-00 

Inf. 

o- 77 o 

v 

0-770 

0*00 

• 

Ind. • 


Hence we Jiave at different temperatures for an amount of 
final solution containing 1 gm. H 2 0, the following equations 


for k x 


Per cunt. Total KOj. 

8 i-6 3 • 

8500 
9000 
$5-°° . 

98-60* . 


let In Calories. 

. * 1-222 + 2-54 (/-% 8 ° 
. 1-363 + 3;i6 (/- 18“ 

. . • . * 1-368 + 4*8 (/-* 18° 

• 1-577 + 5 - 42 (*•- 18'; 

. * . 1715 + 6-12 (/-18 0 ; 
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'c ‘ * 

‘The Action of Oleum on Metals. 

IrofYa^id SteeJ . — The corrosion of cast-iron^by oleum is in 
‘ general , lc^f than that of iron or mild steel. Knietsch give, 
the following figures as the results of experiments,- made by 
immersing small pieces of cast-iron, mild steel, and wrtHight- 
iron in acid for seventy-two hours at 18 8 to 20°. They are 
expressed as grams dissolved from 1 square metfre per hour: — 


Acid. 

Cast-Iron. 

Mild Steel. 

Wroui?^t-t r on. 

100 per cent. H.,S0 4 | 

0-087 

i 

o-oSS 


0-076 

0-91 SO., 

0*201 

0-393 


0^323 

2-0 

0-I90 

0-285 | 


0-514 

3*6 

0-132 

°-44 1 


0-687 

47 

0-154 

0-956 \ 

\ 

1-075 

9-5 

0-I5I I 

0*569 ; 


J\ 32 i # 1 

10-2 

0-079 

075S ; 


1-540 | 

• 12-9 

0-270 ; 

I'O.’j 


0-892 ! 

16-2 

0-271 j 

I.jOO 

! 

*;550 .1 

1*3 

0-076 1 

1-9S.S 

• 

1-530 


0-070 i 

0-245 | 

1 

0-471 

34*7 | 

45*6 

1 

0-043 , 

O-O4O ! 

0 0 
6 6 
>— 'w 
zn oj 

L 

m 

r 

0 0 

6 6 
*— u . 
w -J-* 

1 


• 4 

i 

Composition 1 [ 

y - 3-55 \ 
Graphite = 2-79 f 

C - 0-115 

c 

-- 0-076. 


A glance at the Conductivity curve shows that oleum, after 
the minimum corresponding to 100 per cent.#H 2 SQ 4 , again 
becomes a good conductor, the maximum conductivity being 
at about 10 per cent, of trioxide. 1 The corrosion of steel and 
wrought-iron follows a somewhat similar course. In 27 per cent, 
oleum iron is said to become almost completely passive, and 
c$.n be used in contact with the liquid for many years without 
showing appreciable attack. On thys result was based one of 
the Badische patents for making oleum completely free from 
iron by maintaining the absorbing oleum at about this strength 
(B. P. 1904 of 1901). Practical experience aCcords with these 
statements, a*d it is found that the liability to corroslbn is found 
b^ greatest at strengths intermediate between 20 per cent 
pleum and 98 # per oent. acid ; oleum of from 3 to 12 per cent 
has a marked* corrosive* aefion, and* the activity becomes very 

• • • • . • 

1 Kohlrausch ; 15 to 16 pfcr cent, according tg Kneitsch. 
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; • t • # . .* 

small as 23 or #25 per cent, is reached. But tefnperfture is 
probably more important than concentration. • #, 

J.With cast-ifon t^ie phenomena are different* fol although # 
the liability to corrosion is less, vessels o*f this metal *ar® very 
liable »to crack. The greater the f amount of graphite the less 
stable is the* iron *to the action of ?he oleum, which cats its 
way be^veen 4 the crystal faces by oxidising the graphite 
which exist^ in thin layers between them. Various* gases 
..are generated under high pressure and ferrous sulphate may. 
also er^tallise out, and the result is a strain which the 
metal is unable to withstand. Sulphur dioxide or hydrogen 
sulphide #an sometimes be recognised by the smell on breaking 
a cracked section. Cast-iron pipes conveying gas containing 
* sulphur trioxi^e are liable to fail in the same way, often with* 
an almost explosive report. For this reason steel pipes and„ v 
„ tanks are always preferred for oleum, cast-iron being more* 
suitable for acid of 98 or 100 per cent. 

Lead. — It*is well known that sulphuric acid offrom 95 to 
k i # oo per cenf.^ttacks lead more rapidly as its concentration 
increases* and that the solubility of lead sulphate in the acid , 
increases in the same sense. These relations are continued 
into the oleum region, and oleum in general very rapidly 
destroys lead. The following figures are results of corrosion 
experiments made by Lunge and Schmidt. 1 Weighed 
specimens o[ pure soft lead were immersed at 50° in a 
special apparatus from which no trioxide could escape as 
fume. After an exposure of ten hours the specimens were* 
again weighed : — 


Corrosion of Lead by Sulphuric Acid a*id Oktttn at 50°. 


Ter cent. 1 I^S 0 4 

96.6 

9 S- 8 ff 

IOO 


i - 

- 

- 

Free SO., per cent 

- 

- 

- 

lO’I 

- 

20 -2 | 29-8 

39-7 

45 -o 

Corrosion . 

m 

* IOO 

i 

iJ 5 <> 

2031 

00 

O' 

| 3207 3139 

2815 

2578 

..m 


The actual loss in weight in 96*6 per *cent. acid wa^4*# gm£ 

per sq, m. . . * • • 1 

The most complete f° r . solubility 01 lead sulphate 

1 J. Soc . Cfrevh Jmb> 1892, 12, 146. 
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in sulphurfc'^cid are those of Ditz a*nd Kauhaiiser 'given in 
the taWe below. The basis of calculation is : gwis., lead 
sulphate- $iss’< 31 ved by ioo gms. of acid of the concentration 
* given. ■ 


Solubility of Lead Sulphate in Sulphuric^ Acid and Oleum*. 


• 

Per cent. 

(Jins. j 

l’er cent 

Gms. ! 

Per cent. 

V 

Gma. 

1 

c 

Per cent. 

Gma. 

H0SO4. 

rbso 4 . j 

H.SO4 

PIJSO4. | 

SO;]. 

PUSO4. 

/ HO;]. 

rfso 4 . 

91*3 

1 0-047 > 

98*1 

o -54 

0-04 

4*2 

6 - 4 * 

♦ « 

/ 3*8 

93-8 

! 0-063 j 

9S.4 

0-70 

0.9 

4.0 

ii*i 

6.0 

96*0 

' 0-147 ' 

98-6 

1*29 ! 

2-2 

3*6 

15-1 

1 7.2 

97.0 

0-210 1 

98-9 

J 


5 *o 

1 

3*5 

22*!f. 

8-2 


There is a slow rise to 97 per cent., and thert a rapid one to 
rioo per cent. Shortly after this the increase becomes even 
more rapid, and oleum of 20 per cent, can hold about 8*ppr 
cent, of its ^veight of lead sulphate. 1 The general connection 
between those results and those of Lunge api Schmidt is 
obvious. 

The Analysis of Oleum. 

< Although other tests are often carried out (among which 
that for arsenic is the most usual) the estimation most 
frequently made is that of the total acidity. Acid impurities 
in oleum are generally very small in amount, so that the 
results of such estimations are very nearly correct indications 
*of the amount of free trioxide, and by means of special tests 
for such impurities as sulphur dioxide may be made still more 
exact. Much has been written on the subject and very various 
methods are in general use, for the problem may be attacked 
on two sides, eacji of. which has particular advantages, and 
the available methods may be divided into two classes : (i) 
Those depending on direct estimation of total acidity; (ii) 
Those which estimate the free trioxide by either chemical or 
jghysical methods. 

• f Tfce taking of the sample is not a simple task. Measure- 
pent in a pij>ette*is out of the question and weighing is 
necessary* Many samples* of oleum are solid at ordinary 

1 Z. anorg* Ckem* 1916, 98 , 128.*^ * 
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temperatures and must first be liquefied by gentle Cheating. 
Care should be taken to avoid the pressure tyhicji Vnay be 
generated in dosed # vessels during this operatioa.* ’Products* 

' which contain very high percentages of*anhydride somtftinlTes 
dp nof liquefy Completely, a portion remaining as a gelatinous 
residue. Thte residue is, however, of the same composition 
as the liquid portion so that the sample may safely be taktfn 
from the latter. 

The sampling of solid sulphuric anhydride is difficult.* 
*This .Substance, which is sent out in iron containers as 
a regular article of trade, is much too compact and 
tough to .enable a sample to be taken out by means of an 
auger. Before using it, the iron vessels are always heated^ 
•till the anhydride has completely liquefied ; but in this 
state the oleum emits such a dense cloud of fumes that* 
any sampling is out of the question. The way out; of the 
* difficulty js this: In a stoppered bottle some lumps of the 
sdlid* Anhydride are weighed off on a large balance and are 
then mixed wkh a sufficient quantity of accurately analysed 
*l?mper ^ent. sulphuric acid, to form an acid of JO per cfflit. 
of free trioxide, which is liquid at ordinary temperatures. 
The solution is promoted by gently heating the bottles, q#y 
to 30° or 40°, with the stopper loosely inserted. At last a 
sample is taken out and the analysis petformed in the usual 
way, taking account of the slight proportion of water present 
in the “monohydrate” employed. 

(i) The Estimation of Total Acidity.— The great variety of* 
methods of effecting this simple operation is due mainly to 
two reasons. It is difficult to weigh out small quantities of 
pleum, particularly if it is very concentrated, wfthout loss hy 
fuming, or to add excess of water without the same trouble. It 
is more important than usual to avoid such losses on account of 
the unusual precision which is required of the estimation. The 
quantity sought k always the free trioxide. Oleum of 20 per 
cent., for instance, ranks as sulphuric acid of P ei * cent. ^ 

H 8 S 0 4 , so that an error ofo-2l per centjn the estimatjpn^iv^s* 
a result for the free trioxide, which is w(png by 1 *pe r cent i. 
In this case the whole of the free trioxide correspond# only to 
4.5 per cent, of the > 104 5 actuajl^ estimated, and evert the pure 
trioxide corresponds only tp 22 5 jJer*cent. out of 122-c. 
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Tfie)>acidirfietric titration nevertheless remains the standard, 
to whio?i^all. "others are referred. Normal sodium* hydrate 

• solution l^^pnerally used, with either methyl oftmge or methyl 

reel ds indicator. The latter is coming more generally! into 
use for this purpose on account of its sharper end-poi©t^a»d 
clearness in indifferent light. • • • 

# The sample is weighed either in glass bulbfc or itj a glass 
tap-tube. The method given in Lunge’s Teclmifal Chemists' 

* Handbook may be given first. * 

The glass tubes (first proposed by Clas and Gaiei*ifi» i8Sfi) 
are very thin bulbs of about J in. diameter, 
ending each way in a capillary tube. The 
| liquefied acid (2 or 3 gm.) is sucked into 

i; the bulb, without danger tp the operator,** 

by means of a bottle closed with ai* india- 
rubber cork, through which passes a tightly- 
fitting glass tap, connected at its free-'eiTd 
with a rubber tube. Suctiofi is applied \o 
the latter, the tap is closed^tfye rubber tube 
is drawn over one of the capillaiy encls Sf** 
the weighing-bulb, and by opening the tap 
a # sufficient quantity of acid is admitted 
into the bulb. 

• The capillary tube is cleaned and one 
Fig. 6. of the two ends is sealed e at tjie lamp. 

The other end can be left open without 
"fear of any loss or absorption of moisture during weighing. 
The weighing is best done on a small platinum crucible with 
two notches, on which the ends of the bulb can rest. If the 
fyulb should # be adcidentally broken, the acid runs into the 
crucible, not on Jo tlje balance. Then the bulb, open end 
downwards, is put into a small firlenmeyer flagk, into the 
neck of which it should fit exactly (Fig. 6), and which 
contains so much water that the capillary tube dips into it 
far enough tm prevent any loss on mixing the acid with water, 
•tyow* break off the other point, allow the acid to run out, 
^squirt a f few drops of water into the upper capillary, and 
ultimately riifse the whole bulb-tube by repeated aspiration 
of water.* Dilute the liquid tef 500 c.6 and tjtke go c.c. for each, 
test. Jhe titration is perfprihed # with fifth-normal soda. 
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«3 



?n ’ $l£ce of # the bulb-tube the glass tap-tyi Be showft in 
Fig. 7(^\is often preferred. The tap should be tigh£without 
. g*pase, and the tube should taper gradually. *It $fc. # charged 
# ' by suction, preferably with only sufficient adt •for ^irgct* 
titration fluthoutfaliquot division, 
ijie tap is then clqsed, and the 
tube is oleaned^and weighed at 
once. The contents are dis- 
charged hy s allowing them to 
[«iW> water in which the 
poiftt is immersed, or in the 
case of very concentrated oleum, 
into a layer of coarsely powdered 
« Glauber's salt. The tube is then 
cautiously rinsed out with water. 

Anhydride once melted and 
*«§Uawn into the tube remains 
liquitU long enough for these 
operations to be completed. 

• • useful apjfelWtus for weigh- 
ing fuming sulphuric acid (as 
well as other fuming-acids or 
substances evolving vapours) is 
the “ bulb-tap pipette,” con- 
structed by Lunge and Rey, 1 
and shown ifl Fig. 7(b). The 
filling, weighing, and discharg- 
ing are performed without any 

loss of vapour and without any 

special aspirating apparatus. 

Above the tap a there is a 
bulb b y rather less than an # inch 
in diamete?, and above this a 

second tap c. lower portion of the pipette is ground into 

a glass tulje d y closed at the bottom. In the conical, ground 
part of the pipette there is a groove c f reaching h^alf-way down,' 
the corresponding half of the groove*/ being in llie T>utfir* 

tube. By turning the pipette thg tube 'd carj be jnade tcf 




•Fig. 7. 


1 angew . c nem. y 1891, 165. 
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communicate' ^vith the outer air, or can be ghut* off* froth it 
altogether. When the pipette is to be used, tap a js closed 
^and someTof the air is sucked out of b , the tap* c being closed 
wkh the Sutrion on. • The point is then 3 ipped into the $cid * 
to be tested, tap a is caufiously opened and is sltut # whgn 
sufficiest acid has been* drawn in. The .pipette is cleaned 
outside, put back into d t and weighed. In most^ordiniry cases 
(with other acids, ammonia, etc.) the grooves c and f are made 
*to communicate; water is squirted through c into b and \hen 
run through a, with the contents of the pipette, intfc vf, the 
air escaping through e and f The dilute acid is run into 
a beaker and titrated. In the case of oleum it is preferable 
to take the pipette out of < 7 , rinse the latter into a beaker, 
# run the contents of the pipette, by opening a into water or* 



Fig. 8. 


Gfeuber’s salt contained in the same beaker, then squirt water 
through c (during which time a may be closed), and rinse 
the pipette into the same beaker. 

Brewster 1 recommends running the sample, taken by a 
9 Lunge pipette, by means of a small glass tube bent at a right 
angle at the bottom, into a small Erlenmeyer flask, containing 
15 c.c. water, and washing the tube with a little water. The 
results are s%id to be concordant up to 0 05 per cent. 

• A # very satisfactory and widely used method is that first 
described as in use«it Freiberg. 2 Small glass bulbs of about the 
dimensions shown in Fig. 8 are made in the blow-pf^e, weighed, 
and are then filled by dipping one of the fige capillary ends 
into tjie acid, suction being applied at the other b^ means of 
a fine rubbeP tube. Sufficient oleum is drawn into each to 
*neutfali§|| from 30 to *40 c.c. of normal soda. The bulbs are 
cleaned on thj outsfde and jplaced in readiness for weighing on 

1 /, Anicr ’. Chem . So§. % 190 f, 29, 1376. f 

2 Rosen lecher, Z. cwal.Chem., 1898, 8^ ^09. 




a wooden # or cardboard stand with the points ufrtv&rdgr • Care 
must be ^aken that the bulb is about three-quarters fell, or it 

• m^y not sink ift the titration liquid. No lo $5 oV attraction of # 

• moisturj need be feared during weighing, but the* bulbs •must 
nq|t be; touched with the fingers, liach bulb is weighed with a 
small crucible as support, the ends pointing upwards, *and is 


then dropped into a half-litre, stoppered, wide-mouthed bottle 
containing ^bout ioo c.c. of distilled water. The stopper is 


inserted immediately and tightly. 
Tfie btftfmay often be broken by 
hitting a sharp blow on the table 
with the bpttom edge of the bottle. 
Sufficient time is allowed for all 
**fume to dissolve and the stopper 
is ther^ removed and rinsed into 
the bottle, after which the bulb 
"^aTid'jcapillaries are crushed with 
a # stout glass*rod. The rod and 
• the sides of thc> bottle are rinsed 
m dt)^n with water and the greater 
part of the Nji soda required is 
run in. Indicator is then added 
and the titration finished. This 
method is rapid and accurate. It 
is in use in many laboratories, and 
was the standard procedure in all 



H.M. Factories during the War. Fig. 9. — Apparatus fur Finch's Method* 


When great accuracy is re- of Trioxide Determination. 


quired, as for the standardisation 

of one of the more empirical methods given below, rthe procedure 
described by Finch 1 may be adoptcd^\vith advantage* The 
apparatus tjpployed is shown in Fig. 9- Tlie flash /; with its 
two stoppers are dried and weighed, and 20 to 30 gm. of the 
sample to be analysed is drawn by suction into the flask 
through the small side tube a. Both stoppers put ir> place 
and the flask again weighed. The secogd half of the apparatus* 
is prepared for use by filling the funnel c # with watef, and by 
pouring into the side tube d sufficient water to Half fi^l it. By 
blowing at th§ open end of *d the water is driven jusfr up to the 
gt* Schiess - *4 Spren^to^w^ 1910, 75 , 167. 
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narrow part” of the other limb, and is maintained there by 
keeping one finger on the open end. The stopper of, the flask 
is then ' quickly withdrawn and the flask and (J-tube are fitted * 
together. Ho decompose the oleum, water is dropped^into the 
flask from c with the greatest caution. Every adcfitiqn\of a 
drop causes an expansion of the gas in the *flask, but the 
^ater remains near the top of the inner limbtof the? U-tuke, 
and would have to be driven past the bottom befpre anything 
escaped. Cooling of the flask is of course necessary. When 
the requisite quantity of water has been added, the ''acid' is 
washed out of the flask and U-tube, and made up to a definite 
volume for titration or other analysis. 

Vernon 1 found that the first energetic reaction sometimes 
drove the water entirely out of the side tube, and to obviate this'* 
described a modification of Finch’s apparatus. 

The methods of sampling and analysis employed by Messel 
are given in detail by Gaunt, Thomas, and Bloxam. 2 f 

Whatever acidimetric method is used, care must be taken 
that the estimation of sulphuric acid is not ^vitiated by the 
presence of any other acid. Nitrous acid may occasionally fee 
present but sulphur dioxide is most common, and although 
the percentage is frequently very small, the fact should be 
established that this ** percentage is insufficient to affect the 
results, for, as has already been pointed out, an error of i in ioo 
in estimating the sulphuric acid involves an error five times 
as great in the amount of free anhydride. The estimation 
• of the sulphur dioxide offers no serious difficulty. Oleum of 
moderate strength can be run into water and the sulphurous 
acid determined by titration with iodine, or by any other 
appropriate method which is also applicable to the analysis of 
ordinary sulphuric acid. 

The results of fhe titrations are calculated to pqfcentages of 
total S0 3 present, the acidity due to sulphur dioxide being 
subtracted if necessary, and the free trioxide fc then calculated 
as 5*-4*444 % (ioo — 5), S being the percentage ofc total SO*. 
# This calculation can bq dispensed with by using the following 

tlbl?:— « 

« • 

1 Ckenu Zeit y 64 * 792 . # 

2 /. Sac . ChempJnd 1 , 1907 , 26 , 1175 * 

• • • 1 
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62- 4 
t>3-<a 
r >3*5 

64-1 

64-6 

65.2 

<‘57 

66-2 

66-8 


Total. 


94*o 

94*1 

94*2 

94*3 

94*4 

94*5 

94.6 

94*7 

94*8 

94*9 

95- o 
95*i 
95*2 
95*3 
95*4 
95*5 
95*6 
957 
95*8 
95*9 

96- 0 
96-1 
96.2 

96-3 

90-4 

96-5 

96*6 

967 

96-8 

969 


Free. 


69- 5 

70- 1 
70*6 

7 1- 2 
717 

72- 2 
72.8 
73*3 
73*9 
74*4 
75*o 
75*5 
76-1 1 
76.6 
77*i 
777 
78-3 
78-8 
79*3 
79*9 

80.4 
8i-o 

81.5 

82*0 

82.6 
83*1 


! 

1 • . NO* 

• • 

■ Total. 

Free. 

• 


97*o 

83-7' 

; 97*i* 

84.2 

97*2 

84-8 

97-3 

85-3 

97-4 

85.8 

97*5 

86.4 

97-6 

86.9 

I 977 

87*5 

| 97*8 

88-o 

97*9 

88-0 

98*0 

89.[ 

98.1 

89-7 

98-2 

90-2 

98-3 

907 

98-4 

91-3 

9S-5 

91-8 

’ 98*6 

92-4 

987 

92-9 

98.8 

93-5 

98.9 

94 jp 

99*o 

94-6 

99*1 

95-1 

99*2 

95-6 

99*3 

9<>* 

99*4 

96.7 

99*5 

97-3 

99*6 

97-8 

99*7 

98-4 

99*8 

98-9 

99.9 

99-5 
... * 


vet if, si 1 vi niton oj rree At 

anhydride in oleum may be estimated 


quickly hy 
added to 


— m uicum may De estimated very qu 
measuring the heat given o*it when sufficient water is 

7 5 a . te lt: *° m P let ely. To add pure water for this purpose is 
inadvisable, and to pass the oleum into water is to involve the 
production of a large proportion of the heat by the sulphuric 
acid present, as distinct from the free anhydrWe. Howard 
obviated this difficulty by mixing the acid with sulph«ric.acki« 
0 92 per cent . 1 A suitable volume of the*92 per cent, acid i$ 
run into a silvered vacuum vessel. ’A thermos ffask does very 

• l J \ Soc . Qiem, Jnd. y ^ 910 , 29 , 3 . 
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well, ©r r a ctSfdite heat-test vessel. The temperature of this 
acid is tyken, and an equal volume of oleum, the temperature of 
.which is't^k^n at 'the same time, is then poured*in. The liquid 
is'weil fnixed and tfie temperature noted which the .mixture 

( * f w T 

attains. Suppose / a , / o , / m are the observed temperatgres c of 
acid, dleum, and the mixture, the increase of temperature *is 
calculated as /= / m — (/ t + /J/2. The tests should be carried out 
with a range of oleum samples which have been carefully 
•analysed by the usual methods, and a curve of calibration 
constructed for the particular vessel, strength of acid emjfloyed, 
and other conditions of experiment. Once this calibration 
has been carried out, the method proves to be a vefy reliable 
f and rapid one. It is surprisingly sensitive to small changes 
in free anhydride content, and is, in fact, a more certain*' 
indication of these, as between one sample and smother, 
than is the acidimetric method, unless performed \vith^ 
extreme c^re. It works well for all oleum up to 30; p^r 
cent., but is not very convenient for stronger material without 
some modification of the procedure. Variati^ns.m the streng^i. 
oPthe acid, say from 83 to 91 or 92, have hardly rfhy effect. 

, Howard showed that by using the method the other way 
round, i.e. } by pouring first into the flask a known volume 
of oleum of say 20 per cent., and then adding sulphuric 
acid of any concentration under 100 per cent., it could be 
employed as a very rapid test for the latter. «In this case, 
of course, free trioxide must be in excess throughout the 
experiment. 

Howard’s method has been modified in detail with a view to 
providing a sijnple test which can be entrusted to workmen in 
the operation of plant. 1 The simplest possible apparatus is 
required — an earthenware mug or ja* holding about a pint, two 
glass cylinders holding each 200 c.c., and a thermometer, which 
is preferably protected by sealing into a light iron case perforated 
with holes at the lower end. To carry out Ac test, measure 
200 c.c. of sulphuric acid (92* 5 to 94* 5 per cent?) into the 
Yr¥Jg*inch € have ready 2t>o c.c. of oleum in the cylinder. Take 
the temperature of *each, and then quickly pour the oleum 
into the* acid, stirring* vigorously . all the time. Note the 

* „ • • . „ 

1 Curtis and Miles, /. Soc. Ghent . lnd d (Trans.)> #920, 39 , 64. 

« • . • • • 
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maximum temperature' of the mixture and.* reckon 'the 
increase %/- t m * (t n + / 0 )/2 as above. Reference* to U»e table 
.b^ow gives the percentage of free anhydride:— * * 

* | 

Plant Test for Free Trioyidc in Oleum . 


Increase 

tyr rent. 

of temp. I. 


• 

] • 1 .•* ... 

€ 

0*0‘ 

3 

04) 

4 


I 5 

2-0 

0 

2*() 

7 

3’2 

8 

3*9 

9 • 

4*(j 

10 

5*3 

mmm • - 

- 


f Increase 
i of temp. /. 


11 

12 

13 

1 4 

15 

If. 

17 

IS 

1 9 

20 


JVr cent. 
SO. 


5‘9 

O.5 

7*2 

7*S 

8.5 

9*7 

9 -i 

io*3 

IO.tj 

ii*; 


. Increase 
of temp. /. 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
2 (> 

27 

28 

29 

30 


I'er Cent. 
K< ) .. 


12*1 

12*8 

j 3*4 
i.j -1 
14*7 
r 5'4 
1 6*o 

1 6- 7 

17 - 4 
18.0 


I I omasa 

of temp / 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


I’er cent 9 
• SO 


• The resultsfrom this table are correct to within ± Ac per cent, 
of free anhydride.^ For ordinary clear oleum the relation : 
Iftjfentagp of free trioxide = 0-658 (/- 2) is very nearly correct. 
The strength of the diluting acid may vary from 92-5 to 94.5 
without any appreciable difference resulting. It is neverthe- 
less advisable to use the same acid consistently. The samples 
of oleum should be cooled, at least t% 25 0 . It has been 
observed that in one case caution in using the method is 
necessary. The rise in temperature observed with oleum 

T\r T° m SU . lphur ' C acifi recovered from the waste acid from* 
l.N.T. nitration is always greater than with a clear oleum, 
or an oleum made from acid recovered from nitro-glycerine 
manufacture. 


In practice the " Heat Rise” test as described in the fore- 
going has proved to be accurate and more ra^id than any other 
test not requiring complicated apparatus. It may also be 
carried out in the inverse manner as a test for the acidity of 
ordinary acid, and as this rapid estimation is a^desideratum 
in oleum plant work, as well as the, estimation of oleum,, 
the necessary data may be usefully quoted. In thV cafe of" 
sulphuric acid of 96 to 100 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 pifcceed # exactly* 
as before, utjth the ax^eptipn that “the acid .must btf 
poured into ^ the oleum, wljich sheuld be of not less than 20 
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* 

per cerif. strV.igth. After mixing, ti»e liquid should fume. 
(See p. p(>.) ; 

In the^a^e of sulphuric acid containing from 88 to 96 pfer ■ 
cent. H 2 S6 4 , the test is best t made by taking 300 c.c. p ot oieum • 
(temperature t o ) and pouring into it 100 c.c. of the sample of 
add ( 0 > stirring vigorously. If the maximum* temperatufe 
i?/ n » t. he increase is reckoned as /= / m ~(y o -^/J/4,»nd the 


Plant Test for 96 to 100 per cent. Sulphuric A 


In oronw 

JVr mi t 

I IKTf.'ISI* 

IVr rout. 

Iiicrcasi* 

P* r rout. 

I. 

lljSOj. 

oftrrnp. I. 

11-SOj. 

. of /. 

A.jSOj. 

2 

99*9 

12 

9 X .4 

22 • 

9f,- 9 

4 

99*5 

1 1 

9 S.I 

24 

y6-j 

0 

99*3 

16 

, 97-8 

2b 

</'• 4 

8 

99° 

IS 

97*5 

2 S 

yb‘i 

IO 

98-7 

20 

! 

! 97*3 

! 

1 30 

1 

•!!V 


percentage is ascertained from a table similar ter those givea r 
and constructed from a graph drawn to represent ttie resGlts 
# of a number of estimations in the range required. 

•Another method, •which has been fully developed for 
estimating free anhydride directly, consists in determining the 
water necessary to reduce the oleum to 100 per cent, sulphuric 
acid. According to Setlik, 1 50 or 100 gpi. are weighed out in a 
Jong-necked flask, and water is dropped^ in very slowly from a 
burette till the fuming has ceased. Duiing the operation the 
flask must be well cooled. In order to observe the end-point, 
the flask must; be agitated after adding each drop of water until 
the fumes have been entirely absorbed by the acid. When no 
fumes whatever arc f6fmed at the surface and a drop falling 
into the middle of the acid dissolves quietly, th® end-point 
is reached. Acid of more than 35 per cent m^st be previously 
diluted with monohydrated sulphuric acid. Setlik claimed 
that this plah is much more expeditious and quife as exact 
as the aV.alimetrical Way ; but the analytical proofs adduced 
f do not bear this otit, for there are deviations up to 0-9 per 
<jent. of Tree trioxide. 

• • 

1 Chem.ZetL , 1 889, c 18 , 1670. • 

1 < * 
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71 


A more recent examination of this method haf^eeqfmade, 1 
from whi<^i it appears that duplicate titrations agtee v^f closely 
w\h each other*and that the results compare closely yith those, 
obtained alkalimetrically. The procedure* recommended for an 
ac^d ccjptaining 20 to 40 per cent oT anhydride is the following. 
From 50 to g Illf °f the sample are weighed into a # 50 c.c. 
stopperejJ cylinder of thin glass, or a large stoppered test-tub#. 
Distilled w^ter is then run in slowly from a burette, with 
freqtTent vigorous shaking, so that the white fumes which form# 
after addition of water are completely absorbed. From 
time to time air is blown through a glass tube across the surface 
of the acid, fumes being formed so long as any free anhydride 
remains. The fuming decreases towards the end of the titration 
•and suddenly sjops. The operation must be carried out in a 
good light and the temperature of the acid must be kept below 
40°, for about this temperature 100 per cent, sulphuric acid 
“"Tjfcgfos to /ume, although it does not fume at the ordinary 
tetnpei^Lture. # In experiments in which the temperature was 
allowed to rise tq 90° and then fall to 8o°, the anhydride 
WUipated#by the test was about 2 0 higher than usual, 

34 per cent, instead of 32 per cent. 

It is of course possible to replace the water by sulphuric 
acid of known water content. Although the alteration is a 
convenient one and the rise of temperature is less serious, the 
disadvantage of working with a titrating liquid liable to change 
and not in any case of standard composition, more than out- 
weighs the gain. 

The electric conductivity can also be used as a measure of 
the sulphur trioxide concentration, and methods have been 
developed in some works. It is extremely rapiS and can b # e 
applied to a slow continuous stream . of^ either oleum or 
sulphuric ac^d, by suitable means. The apparatus may consist 
in essentials of a simple form of Kohlrausch bridge with 
appropriate resistances, telephone, and induction coil, connected 
to the conductivity cell in the usual way. Tbe sample is 
poured into, or run continuously through the cel^pr 
simple form of immersion electrode may i>e dipped into th^ 
sample bottle, and a reading obtained on the* slidtirwire of 


1 JParke*/. Sac. Chjnu 2nd. \ T fans.), 1917, 86 , 693. 
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the brt^ge’ **This gives the required percentage at once, if 
a prevjf^s ctilibratioh of the bridge has been njade with 
«. analysed # *s^m pies. It is necessary in qsing'this method^ to 
khow iA what region the results are expected to l£e« or! con- 
fusion may arise from the possibility that two samples* of 
oleum ^of different concentrations (or three of Ailphuric acrd) 
way have the same conductivity. 

The Estimation of Arsenic in Oleum and Sulphuric Acid * — 

* It is of the greatest importance in connection with the ContacJ, 
Process to be able to determine regularly the small ^Inouhts 
of arsenic, not only in the oleum made, but also in the various 
acids used in the stages of purification and absorption. Two 
standard methods of doing this are available — the Marsh and 
the Gutzeit tests. In either case the difficulties connected* 
with the purification of zinc should be avoided a*nd the 
electrolytic method used, preferably in the form devised by 
Sand and Hackford. 1 The apparatus is shown in Fig. *ioT 
A is an external cooling vessel, B the anode corApartmeht, and 
D the cathode compartment — a glass tuhp of. ij-inch bore 
and 7 inches long, closed at the upper end by*a rubber 
stopper and at the lower by a disc of parchment paper tied 
while wet over the ripi of the tube with string. The leaden 
anode C is lid-shaped at the upper end in order to minimise 
the spraying, and iifthe cylindrical part which fits round the 
cathode tube a vertical slot 5 inches high is cut £S), sp that the 
cathode may be observed. The bottom edge is bent inwards 
’to form a rim on which the cathode tube (preferably supported 
on a glass triangle to give room for escaping oxygen) may 
rest. Through the rubber stopper passes a funnel F and the 
cathode E. This is made of pure lead, and the lower end, 
which should almqft touch the parchment diaphragm, is 1 inch 
high by \ inch wide. In the drying tube G are placed {a) lead 
acetate paper, then calcium chloride, and ( c ) cotton wool. The 
hard glass tube required for the Marsh test ft attached to the 
drying tube evith a rubber stopper. 

“ g lo c^fry out a test 100 c.c. of a solution containing a 
Jittle ferrous sulphate and stannous chloride and about 1 gram 
of the awd is poured into the cathqde tube, the outer compart- 


1 / Chcm. SfCjfraqs., >904, 86, iot8. 
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merit having bqpn filleS with arsenic-free sulghtfric aqid of 
10 per cent concentration. A current of $ to 6 jynps. is 
ntaintained through the cell for thirty to f 6 rty*-five -ftiinutes, 
the temperature being kept down to 15° to 20* b^ «ru^niQg 
copling v^ater tlirough the outer jacket. The arsenic mirror 
is*obtained atfd evaluated in the usuaf way, due attention being 
paid to blank t^sts. 



FlG. 10. — Apparatus for Electrolytic Marsh or Gutzeit Test. 


Sand and Hackford stated that with this apparatus 0-0005 
gram of arsenic could be* detected with certainty in 50 c.c. 
of liquid. • 

Instead of tl^e Marsh procedure that of the Gutzeit test 
can be adopted, with a gain in convenience, for commercial 
sulphuric acids. The hard glass tube and burner are then 
replaced by a slip of filter paper impregnated wit\fhei«urfc # 
, chloride or bromide, through which tlje gfas is ^nade to pass? 
Many modifications of tlys* have, been described, man^of thei® 
having in view thte adjustment* of % the impregnated paper. In 
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one which cun be recommended, that of Hihybert , 1 ‘the drying 
tube (which would replace G in Fig. io) is made vertical and 
, a simple- spring c»amp is used to secure a strip of paper between 
tl?e upper ground end of the tube and a "celluloid or vulcanite- 
washer perforated with a Vmm. hole. In case the £rsepic 
found exceeds the usual amount, the strip can be moved' along 
tyhen necessary during a test, exposing fresh paper each time. 

Another simple device — a rubber stopper half ctyt through 

has also been noted . 2 

1 J. Soc. Chon, lmt., 1916 , 35 , 672 . 

2 Analyst, 1919, 44, 235. 



CHAPTER III 


• GAS-REPEAT EQUILIBRIUM AND VELOCITY OF REACTION 

The reaction between sulphur dioxide and oxygen possesses 
not only vast technical importance but also great intrinsic 
interest. It has been investigated from many sides. Numerous 
•series of experiments have been made to define the conditions* 
under jvhich the reaction will give good results in practice, 
and to evaluate the obtainable yields. From the scientific point 
of tfiew also, the phenomena of catalysis at solid surfaces has 
always *been a*problem of the most vivid interest fo chemists. 
The results of al^ this work, carried out with the principles 
Sfjhe Law of Mass Action always in view, present a mass .of 
experience, both practical and theoretical, which is — even with 
many outstanding unsolved problems — one of the greatest 1 
achievements of chemistry. 

At the ordinary temperature and aUany pressure so far 
employed, sulphur dioxide and oxygen are entirely without 
action on one another. Nor does increase of temperature 
alone appear to produce any direct action ; some slight com- 0 
bination does certainly take place, but there is overwhelming 
evidence for believing that this is due in every case to the 
action of the surface of the inevitable containing vessel. It is 
true, also, that sulphur in burning gives^s.ome trioxide, btit that 
this is formed from the dioxide and apart from solid surfaces, 
has never been shown. In general, to cause combination it is 
necessary to subonit the mixture of gases to other forces. The 
passage of«electric sparks or the silent electric discharge, for 
instance, cause formation of trioxide. # Ultra-viole^Hght^act^ 
in the same way. . 

The whole of the technical possibilities of the direct com* • 
bination of 4hese two £a # ses # dies in the influence* which is 

exerted on Jhemiy certaip solid substances. These substances 

* * 
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* t . 6 a * * ii -S' 

— known as t'y-talysts — have the power of causing combination 

to occ*v: v and' retain at the end of the catalytic change thf* 
r same cfieinical, if not physical, individuality they had at file 
beginning. “Any solfd substance which does not set yp othef 
chemical changes and so become converted into something dke, 
seems to be capable in this case of exerting 4 this catalytic 
influence in a greater or a less degree. Metallfo oxicj^s, silica, 
carbon, porcelain, kieselguhr, and many metals are*all more or 
r less efficient. Platinum has been found to act with a rapidity; 
unsurpassed by that of any other substance. It *1s**alone 
capable of exerting an influence sufficient to secure reasonably 
rapid combination at temperatures which must not exceed 
450° by many degrees. Many other catalysts have been 
proposed for the reaction. Their properties an<| behaviour will* 
be discussed later. Some of them possess sufficient activity 
at temperatures higher than 450°, but the use of such high 
temperatures defeats the end in view. Platinum has**no 
serious rivdl. • * * * * 

Investigation of the phenomena of catalysis in systems of 
gases containing a solid phase has shown that tha effects 
largely a surface one. Although the mechanism of the process 
has to some extent been discovered, the actual cause and origin 
of the catalysis is not known to us. 

The available faets regarding this surface action will be 
discussed later ; for the present it is sufficient to ^define a 
catalyst in the well-known terms as a substance which, with- 
out appearing among the products of a reaction, alters its 
velocity. Objection may be made to this statement in the 
present instance, on the ground that, in the absence of a 
catalyst, the Reaction has no velocity to alter ; but this may 
be mbt, although perhaps in a rather artificial way, by 
admitting that the reaction does actually proceed, though 
with a velocity which is immeasurably small. 

A reaction between gases, however, does not usually go on 
until all the^substances initially present have been used up, 
pven altljoygh these we;e present, to begin with in the required 
molecularproportior^. Frequently a point is reached beyond 
which cojnbinattion cannot go, some of the original materials 
fating stilk uncombined. An eqijilifirium is se # t up, at which, 
if the original reaction of combination be imagined to be still 
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in progress — as 4he kinetic conception of gases $ould imply- 
must t^e balanced by the opposing % reaction* bet^gffen the 
sucgtances resulting from the first reaction, procee^iitg exactly • 
£t the sjLgie rat§. The reaction ^e are dealing with* is orfe 
ofithese, and the state of affairs mentioned has to be taken 
into practical* account, for at temperatures which m&y be 
the lovvejt thatfean be maintained in practice, the point or 7 
equilibrium *nay be so unfavourably situated that a high* yield 
of trfoxide cannot be obtained. This is particularly likely to 1 
be ?he*£a^e when inactive catalysts are in use. 

T*he catalytic substances that may be selected vary greatly in 
composition and properties, but in every case — at a given 
temperature — the same equilibrium 1 is reached. That is, 
Starting always from the same mixture of sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen#the amount of combination will be the same, no matter 
what the catalyst. A moment’s reflection on the action of two 
catalysts a£ once in the same gas mixture, will show the 
impossibility of the same equilibrium not being reached, and 
* in addition there is„in connection with this particular reaction, 
coiWiderabie experimental proof. 

If this is borne in mind, and the condition of equilibrium 
is viewed as the balance of two opposing reactions, it follows 
that the influence exerted by the catalyst on the velocity of 
each reaction must be of the same order? Experiment is in 
accord with tlys. We should expect that any catalyst which 
would enable the two gases initially to combine, would have a 
corresponding tendency to dissociate the resulting compound 
into its components. Knietsch showed that this actually 
occurred. The combination of sulphur dioxide and oxygen at 
the surface of porous porcelain was of the same rapidity as th^ 
decomposition of sulphur tjioxide under th^ same conditions. 
Platinum, wfrich effects incomparably more rapid conversion, 
resolved the compound correspondingly faster. In the words 
used by Ostwald, the catalysis of a reaction may be recognised 
by the fact*-a very evident and fundamental <pne for* the 
present example — “ that on account of the addifl|gji ofr % 

1 Equilibrium in the gas removed from # the .immediateipeighbourhood 
Df the catalyst. There is some evidence £hat if the proportionate ^mount of# 
catalyst is very hl|fhf the equilibrium *in the gas as a whole mav not fnllnw 
.his rule. * 
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catalysing material, the velocity with which given reaction 
attains 51 ^ stale of equilibrium is more or less increased.” ^ 

This # all that the catalyst can jlo. *The particyfar • 
equilibrium arrived at is determined, and t]ie proportion of 
conversion of sulphur dioxide to trioxide is fixed, by condititns 
of terflperature, pressure, and original concenfratioq of the 
Reacting substances. All these are quite independent of the 
catalyst. An active catalyst causes equilibrium t <s be reached 
► very rapidly, a feeble one may require more than reasonablg 
time, but in either case the maximum yield is that otftikieS at 
the equilibrium point. Hence it is of the greatest importance 
to have accurate knowledge of the equilibrium at various 
temperatures. Experimental work has been done with this 
in view, and will be described in a later section. The mosf 
active catalyst, platinum, is always used for such work to make 
certain that equilibrium is actually reached ; but the results 
depend only on the thermal properties of the gases them«srves, 
so that the catalyst may therefore, for the present at least, *be 
omitted from the discussion. 

The Gas Equilibrium . 

The statement tlflat equilibrium is attained by balanced 
opposing reactions ipay be expressed symbolically : — 

2SO, + O, ^ 2SO, 

• • 

The reaction from left to right gives out heat. Suppose now 
’ that a mixture of all three gases in equilfbrium is raised in 
temperature. In accordance with the Principle of Movable 
Equilibrium, the system will adjust itself in such a way as to 
tend to neiftralise the imposed change. In this case the 
tendency will be to, absorb heat, which can occur only by 
sulphur trioxide dissociating. Increase of temperature has thus 
established a new state of equilibrium, in which the yield of 
trioxide is less than before. From this elementary reasoning 
the fundamental problem of the contact reaction appears at 
gnee. higher the temperature the worse is the yield. 

( Good yields are therefore attainable in proportion to the 
activity of tHe catalyst, for the more active the catalyst, the 
lower it» working temperature.. 

The effect of increasing# the. pressure may be predicted in 
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the same way. • Reaction in the direction ofr^comljination 
Results in a smaller volume. Application of pflsssu^vrto the 
wJiole system $ill therefore lead to the system t^icling to 
Occupy lgss volume, i.c. } more combination will occur. Increased 
pressure, therefore, helps the end in view, but the practical 
importance o£ pressure is small. In other reactions, sftch as 
the synthesis gff ammonia, it may be of paramount import# 
ance. Attempts have been made to conduct the Contact 
Process under increased pressure, and patent specifications , 
stil^vteSv»*the possibility of doing so; but, as will be seen later, 
the fnaximum possible gain is not sufficient to make such a 
technical elaboration worth while. 

As regards the proportion of sulphur dioxide and oxygen 
with which the Reaction is begun, it is clear that according to* 
the Principle of Mass Action, the more oxygen we have present 
originally, the greater will be the chance of forming trioxide. 
Exc6§s of oxygen beyond that actually required for combination 
wifi theffefore t*e an advantage. 

It remains now to obtain a quantitative and detailed 
e^qjfessioi^ for what has been discussed qualitatively a»d 
generally. If we express the proportions of oxygen, sulphur 
dioxide, and trioxide in the form of partial pressures, and if 
Pqj Akv Ajo ; , are these partial pressures at equilibrium , we 
have at a given temperature, according to tfie quantitative form 
of the Mass Action law : 




K f 


p SO.,. * A ).. 


Kp being a constant at the particular temperature considered. 
Instead of partial pressures (in atmospheres) concentrations (in 
gram-molecules to the litre) are often used. Denoting these bf 
Q)2> etc., the equation becomes : — * * • 


£ 


C so, 

C\ 


(«)• 


SO.; 


The form generally given in the literature invoWeg ./f^as^ 
in (2), but for practical purposes percentages by volume are 
generally used, and these are more readily converted Impartial* 
pressures than Jto concentrations, so that partial pressures will* 
be adhered to this section few: purposes of calculation. 
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f ^ f f 

Another cnkwge also is desirable, for the constants K c and 
K p veVy inconvenient values which are not easily 

remembtf*e(J. K c at 400°, for instance,, is 7-81 x icT 8 is 
4.32 x io“ 6 , and at 6oo° 7\\ is 1-3 x io“ 4 . hi vie\\*fcf this *it 
is convenient to adopt the form proposed by Hat>cr 


/so, 

/so. 


1 



( 3 )> 


f 


In this k \ is greater than unity for all but very high 
temperatures, and in addition, its value is the higher, the 
more favourable the equilibrium to trioxide formation. Even 
at the lowest temperatures that can be used, k does not 
exceed the hundreds numerically. The connection between 
the three functions is a simple one, for instead of the usual 
form of the equation of state 


pv = RT 

we may write 

f c-* T 

« 

in which p is measured in atmospheres and C is the number 
of gram molecules in 1 litre ; T is the absolute temperature, 
and the value of R for these units is 0 0821. From this and 
the three equationstgiven 



1 


/ 

^Jo'0&2lT 


C \o C \>, 


J 0-0821 7 ’A' 


( 4 )- 


At every temperature k p will have an individual value, and 

to determine the relation between r T° and k. several series of 

• / 

measurements ha*re been made, of.which the most satisfactory 
are those of Bodenstein and l’ohl. They will bo* discussed in 
a later section together with the method of utilising them. 
Curve v. of Fig. 1 1 has been plotted from*these data. It is 
once apparent that k f decreases very rapidly as th^temperature 
Ttlfcs, since from (3) a low value of k f implies a low ratio of 
* trioxide to dioxide, temperature is seen at once to be the factor 
•on which yield is most dependent.. The equilibrium partial 
pressure of oxygen (/ 0j ) jias ‘also a certain* influence, and it 
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Calculation of the maximum yield 8i 

\ • * * 

can be seen that from a given mass of dioxide, i*ft>re ttfo-xide 
vijjll be formed by increasing /> withoat altering anv Esther 
factor. 

fitot obtaip these results i|iore clearly arid tb view 
generally the most important questioji of the fractional yield 
obtainable unOer equilibrium conditions, it is necessary to 
transform^) anti write it in terms of the initial concentrations* 
of the three'gases. Let a be the initial percentage of dioxide 
by vcflume, and b that of oxygen. Also let the conversion be 
exptessfcd^as the fraction x. Then when equilibrium is attained 
ax\ 2* volumes of oxygen have disappeared, and the partial 
pressures are : — 


r fi0 2 


ioo - ax! 2 


Aso ;j 


TOO - ax/ 2 


> A) 


sp that, equation (3) takq£ the form. 


b - ax 1 2 
TOO - ax] 2 1 



V b - ax] 2 
ioo~ ax / 2 


( 5 )- 


^ j[ • • 

1 here is no ready means of solving this for „r, i.e\> we cannot 
use it to find out what conversion will be obtained for a given 
temperature and value of £ , and with *a given gas mixture. 
We can, however, assign various values to b> and x, and find 
what values k p would represent these conditions, and con- 
sequently The Temperatures at which they would hold. 

The results of some calculations made for this section are < 
set out in the table on page 82. 

Three cases have been taken into account : (i) A mixture 
containing 5 per cent, of dioxide arid 15 9 per cent, of oxygen, 
approximating closely in composition to a 5 per cent* gas 
mixture in a plant whfere stilphur is burnt, ahd such as might 
be drawn intS the converters of a Grillo or similar plant ; (ii) 
a similar mixture containing 7 per cent, of sulphur dioxide 
instead of and (iii) a mixture containing 7 ger cent, of 
dioxide and only 10 4 per cent, of oxygen — a probable com- 
position for gas drawn from pyrites-burners. The coffrparii^n 
of (ii) and (iii) is interesting on account of the smaller proportion* 
of oxygen which results* ifi ca$c (iii), when pyrites# is used* 
instead of sulohur to oroduce tlie same concentration of sulphur 
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dioxide as before. The method of calculation used for finding 
f y joeing known, will be discussed in a later ^section. /. 

The«figijres are §hown graphically in # Curves i., ii., and nl of 
Fig. 1 1 in which k p is alsd represented. From the^p* cufpes a 
clear idea may be gained of the influence of temperaturb and 
pf the proportion of oxygen on the yield, which under Jcteal 
conditions (*>., with an ample sufficiency o&catalyst) is the 
maximum that can be reached. Temperature is dominant. To 


Equilibrium Constants and Yields at Various TentpA'atftres . 


Per cent. 
Conversion. 

(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

SO u, 5 per cent. ; O2, 15*0 
per cent. 

SOo, 7 per cent.; Oj, 13*0 
per cent. 

SO.j, 7 per cent. ; Oo,10*4, 
• per cent. 


V 

t a . 

1 V 

t\ 

y 

99 

424 

267 



• 412* « 

— . hi* 

98.5 

441-5 

177 

... 

... 

... 


98 

455-5 

132 

451 

149 

... 

• . . 

97 

475-5 

87 

470 

98 


... f. 

96 

490 

f >4-5 

483-5 

73 

474-5' 

8*’ 

94 

512-5 

42 

506 

47 



92 

529 

31 

... 


5'2-5 

42 

< 90 

543 

• 24 

537-5 

27 

526 

33 

«S 

572-5 

i5-i 

566 

16.8 

553 

20*4 

80 

594-5 ( 

106 

588 1 

1 1 -8 

575 

14*3 

75 

613-5 

7*9 

... 

1 





obtain 98 per cent, conversion with a 5 per cent, mixture the 
temperature must not exceed 45 5 0 . Maintaining a temperature 
50° higher, the maximum yield falls to 947. It is in the 
.region between 430° and 460° that the contact action of 
platinum is usually ^said to proceed most efficiently. The 
increasing downward* slope of the curVe is significant The 
further the temperature rises, the more rapidly <Joes the equi- 
librium diverge from success. If, for instanie, the temperature 
is 5«o appoint reached in practice under certain conditions, 
a^furtjjer .rise of 50°.reduces the conversion to about 85* 5 per 
cent, t fall of 7 $ per cent, instead of about 3*3 per cent in 
the fojrrfer oase. 

Cur^e ii. for the 7 per • cent* sulphur-buraer gas is very 
similar in form, ^id indeed lies* veny close to the first, although 
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. . * * 

slightly below it. ‘The two curves are almost parifte! th/ough- 
oTzt the region in ^hich they are drawn. Slightly ld&s conversion 
is toJae expected, thei^fore, from the 7 per cent.'mi^pre, and 
.* the dmereyce between the conversions of t&e two mixtures wiH 
be She greater, the higher the temperature and the more un- 
satisfactory the^genfcral result, on account of the increasing 
downward slope of the curves. Within the usual technical* 
range^ the differences in conversion between the two cases are 
practically very small. 

dytVe lii. carries the matter further. The oxygen content i: 
diminished to 10*4 per cent. Even in this case, with only two 
thirds of the oxygen present in the first case, the yield does no 
fall more than 1 per cent, below that of the first case (5 percent 
mixture) until 475 0 has been exceeded, and not until 505° i« 
reached «does the conversion fall 1 per cent, below that in tht 
second case (7 per cent, fixture). 

JLJyd^rJiefhnical conditions the enrichment of a gas mixture 
# from 5 *to 7 per cent, might conceivably cause overloading o 
the^ catalyst and consequent incompleteness of reaction, bul 
it Should lie emphasised that the addition of more sulphw 
dioxide to the gas mixture would have no effect on the 
equilibrium yield at all if the equilibrium partial pressure o: 
oxygen remained the same as before. To illustrate this, take 
the case of mixture (i) ; the partial presfure of oxygen at 
equilibrium is 7^. Suppose the conversion is 95 per cent. — 

p = *5-9-0-475 * 5, 

°“ 100-0.475x5’ 

If now the sulphur dioxide is increased to 7 per cent., p 0o 
becomes — 

. *> °-475 * 7 ^ . 

100-0.475 x 7’ 

and if b is made equal to 167 (which could be actually done, of 
course, only^by adding oxygen), /> 0s has the same value in 
both cases. A glance at equation (5) # shows that so long 
as / 0jj remains unchanged the yield will remain the %ame . :JL * 
Curve v. is inserted to show what would be Ahe “result of 
working with {Turp^oxygei? instead of air and burning*sulphur 
to prodyce a 7 per cent, giixture as befor^ The departure 
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of th1s«curvefrom the others is considerable; but even in this 
impos f $vbl^ favourable* case the gain does not excQed 1*3 per 
* cent, of conversion within the limits 430° to 460°, between ^fhich 
c&ntacts of an efficient type^ usually work. * e* 

IHs of some interest*to follow the effect of flecrea^ngthe 
oxygen rather further than is shown by Curves i. to iii. This 
c fnay be done by plotting more similar curves, "but the results 
are more conveniently seen in the curves of Fig. 12 in 
c which, for several temperatures, the initial oxygen perper^age 
is plotted against the percentage yield. The initial percentage 
of dioxide has been taken throughout as 7. At 440° and 460° 
the curve is almost a linear one. The oxygen can be reduced 
f to 6 per cent, without more than 2 per cent, of conversion 
being lost. But below 6 per cent, reduction causes con- 
version to fall more and more rapidly until 3-5 per c cent. is 
reached. Here at 440 with the proportion of oxygen 
demanded by the simple chemical equation, thp possibleVyicld 
is only about 91 per cent. As the temperature rises the 
reduction of oxygen has an increasingly greater effect. „it 
‘may therefore be expected that, so far as the equilibrium 
conditions are concerned, with gas mixtures containing usual 
amount of dioxide (5 «to 8 per cent.) the insufficiency of oxygen 
will have little result, if the temperatures are favourable, until 
this gas and the dioxide have equal partial pressures. At 
temperatures higher than 460° the effect would- be more 
c considerable. Considerable variations do certainly occur in 
practice without any harmful result. The same conclusion 
can be deduced from the figures of the tables on page 86, which 
are taken from the paper of Bodenstein and Pohl. 

• Ip the foregoing the assumption has been made throughout 
that the difference between 100 an«! the#combined percentages 
a and b consisted in every case of nitrogen. This^as docs not 
participate in the reaction, and we should expect its action to 
be only to dilute the reacting gases — to lower the values of 
ar and b ifhder the root sign in (5), and thus decrease the 
l| N*!ttilibfj*im partial pfessure of oxygen. Any inert gas would 
• act in tl\e same \\f&y. To test this and other conclusions, a 
^eries t>f experiments was made by 9 Knietsch.^ Mixtures of 

1 Ifyr. des 1 71 1 cr national en ^ongresf fuf. angew . ( Vtem 1903, 614, 
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Fig. 12. — Rcfttiqp ^between Equilibynrft Yield and Initial Oxygen«Percentage^ 
• for a^7 per cent Mixture. \ 
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Bquilwfkm Yield of Sulphur Dioxide aud Oxygen. 


No. 

t * * 

N.,. ' *£()». 

- 1.* 

Oo. 

400 °. 

-1 

98-1 

500°. 

GOO 0 . f 

• 

700 °. 

t 

800 °. 

900 °. 

I 

... ! 66-67 

33*33 

91*3 

76*3 

5 i *5 

«• 

30*1 

164* 

6 

■ ! 33*33 

66-67 

95.7 

97-3 

88.5 

66-6 

r 40*4 

22-0. 

7 

... ! 14-00 

86-00 

99.8 

97*9 

90-3 

•69-8 

43-9 

24-1 

• 8 

... 1 7-oo 

93 *oo 

99.8 

98-1 

90*5 

7 o -7 V 

44 - 9 , 

25*3 

9 

... , 2-00 

98-00 

99.8 

<j8-2 

90-8 

71-2 

4 . 8*5 

25-6 


Equilibrium Yield of Burner-Gas diluted with Air . * 


No. 

4 

Air 

per cent. 

No. 

8O0. 

Oo. ' 

400°. 

500 J . 

600 3 . 

700°. 

800°. 

900°. 

3 


84-85 

IO-IO 

. 

5.00 

96.2 

83-2 

59 -i 

• 

31*9 

15-0 

7*0 

10 

I.444 

83.00 

7.00 

10-00 

99*3 , 

9.V4 

73-3 

42*5 

20-J 

9-8 

11 

2-194 

81-40 

4.00 

14.60 

99*4 

9W 

78-3 

48-1 

24.2 

n -7 

12 

3*944 

80-00 

2-00 

18-00 

99-5 

95-6 

80.5 

51*3 
-• — * 

| 26-3 

12.9 

*• • 


various composition containing as diluent, nitrogen, carbqp 
didxide or water vapour, were passed at a constant rate otfSr 
platinised asbestos. The experimental method will be referred 
to Jater. The experiments were made in pairs so that the 
diluted mixture and the same mixture without the diluent were 
passed successively o$er the catalyst until constant conditions 
were obtained. All other conditions were carefully held 
constant. Some of the results are given below: — 


No. 

• 

Gas Mixture. 

• 

• 

Temp. 

°C. 

• 

Before Reaction. 

After Reaction. 

Con- 
version 
per cent. 
Found. 

Con- 

version 

percent. 

Calcu- 

lated. 

Per 
. cent. 

•so* 

Per 

cent. 

0* 

Per cent. 
Diluent. # 

Per 

cont. 

o 2 . 

K,. 

t.. 

H 

Stoichiometric mix- 
ture . 

Stoichjpmelric mix- 
ture + Nitr^en 
|Bujg®r-g%p . # . 

wumer-gayf - 1 vol. 

• . Nitrogen 
Bumer-g^f *. •. 

i$umer-gas±i vol. 
C0 2 . . . 

430 

430 

430 

4301* 

470 

66-7 

20*0 

• 7*2 

3*6 
7.2 « 

3*6 

33*3 

10-0 

io -4 

5*2 

►11*3 

• • 

5 * 6 $ 

70 Njj 

82*4 n 2 

91.2 Nj 
81*5 Ng 

. 90 - 7 # 5 {n? 2 

a 

2-$ 

1-00 

MS 

3*52 

7*85 

3 ** 2 * 

• 1 

9 I<# 

1134 

84 

• 

94.O 

90*5 

98.9 

98*2 

96*2 

94*3 

94 ** 

98*4 

94 *t; 
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1 % # 0 

The two experiments denoted by i b may«f>e instanced. 
•The first of these dealt with burner-gas front an adjacent 
plant and* was carried out with great care? Sfmatt* frequent 
fluch^tjpns occurred, but over a|long fime the* contpositian 
of* the # mixture was said to be ve # ry constant. From the 
analysis of tlfe converted mixture in the first experimdfit the 
constant*^ was found by means of the equation : — 


K = f SO j, , or JKP q ^ 
^ so 2 o 2 



P sw etc., being the calculated percentages by volume of the 
constituents of the equilibrium mixture. The percentage yield 
may be written as: — ioo P so J (^soa + ^so.) anc ^ * s therefore* 
*equal to — * 


io 


/ x 


i oo 

1 


so that K / and x are calculated from one experiment. Since K / 
{constant x may also be inferred for the conjoined experiment; 
made with another gas mixture at the same temperature, if 
the partial pressures of oxygen are determined by the 
analysis in each case. In the table the* actual and calculated 
yields are compared in this way in thre^ cases, nitrogen and 
carbon dioxide being the diluents. The agreement is a good 
one, and it is* evident that the effect of dilution can be foretold 
with success. Corresponding experiments were carried out with* 
water vapour, but water has a specific action on the catalyst, 
and its action is exceptional. 

Knietsch also investigated the effect of pressure in the 
same way. A glance at equation (5) or the equation -given 
above shows that increase of pressure increSses the concentra- 
tion of diojade and trioxide in the same ratio and affects the 
result by raisinguthe value of ^0, The experiments bore out 
this condition and proved beyond doubt tha^ the. Mass 
Action equation could be relied on hpre also. Thq result^, 
are given on page 88. 

Increase of pressure and dilution with inert <gases jjave the 
same effect <n .opposite airections. Whichever is «the con* 
plication one caa always find the # three ‘equilibrium^ partial 
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4 4 


♦ * 

Pressing 

4 

^Tenip, 

Before Reaction. 

Per Per 

c*il. cent. cent. 

SO.,. O.jf No 

After Reaction. 1 

cont. • Kj. 

Conversion 

1 percent 
Found. 

• 1 

Conversion < 
per cent. 
Calculated. 

/ 

Atnukpberic 

i 43° j 

7*21 

1 * 

i IO *44- 

S 2.35 

7-15 

i*34 

58-90 

* J. 

5*3 atmos. 

430 


t ••• 

i - 

3f>-5° 


•99-50 < 

90-si 

Atmospheric 

49° | 

6 - 6 o 

1 1 1 -30 

i 

o 

Cl 

oc 

8-47 

2 9 

93.80 

m 

o *3 1 atmos. 

40° i 



! 

2-67 


90-85 # 

So-So * 

* 


pressures for a given conversion and hence, as in the case 
of the calculations outlined on p. 8i the value of Zy From 
# the curve (v.) of Fig. it, knowing Xy f is Jhen found, and 
a few repetitions of this calculation soon define x and t in 
the range required. ^ 

The experiments of Knietsch which have been quoted 
were probably carried out in connection with a \^ll-J?no\vn 
instance of the use of diluted gases. The oxidation of 
.naphthalene to phthalic acid by means of sulphuric agi ^ 
gives immense volumes of sulphur dioxide mixed with carbon 
dioxide. The gas is returned to contact plants and reoxidised, 
tlie other constituent having very little influence on the result. 
Another case whichtmight arise is that of the burning of the 
spent oxide from gas purification, which contains a large 
quantity of carbonaceous matter. 


Velocity of Reaction. 


The foregoing discussion of the equilibrium in the gas- 
rVaction of the Contact Process has shown that the dominant 
factor in the confpletfeness of conversion is the temperature. 
It has throughout been supposed, if not express^ stated, that 
the amount of catalyst was amply sufficient for the work in 

wever, the maximum obtainable yield 
factors. The chief is the equilibrium 
temperature employed, because the 
•percentage yield ^corresponding to this cannot, in any 
circumstances, be exceeded. . .But* it the weight of catalyst 
employed is to be, as always is the case,^io more than is 


hand. In oractice, ho 
Js g overned by man^ 
wmch oBtains at the 
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necessary* another factor requires consideration-*?t*he ^tte at 
^hich the gases can be combined, independently ofr the 
percentage • yield*; in^ other words, the weight* of«Jtrioxide 
, whicL^s^, i lb. # of catalyst will produce in an # hoirr at «. 
giv^n temperature. 

• In any giten case these two factors are always at Vork 
together, ^ind % very clear presentment of their joint action < 
can be seen in the curves which were attached to Knietsch’s 
classic paper of 190T. Taking first Curve 1 of Fig. 13, which 
represent:? the catalysis of 300 c.c. (per minute) of a typical 
pyrites burner-gas containing 7 per cent, of dioxide, 10 per 
cent, oxygen and 83 per cent, nitrogen, it can be seen that, as 
the temperature of the catalyst rises from 200° to 400°, the 
degree of conversion rises, rapidly at first, then more slowly 
until a maximum is reached about 410°, when very nearly 
total conversion is aty!ined. At temperatures lower than 
4io°*the catalyst effects only incomplete conversion, i.e. y the 
terflpenatuFE^iy too low to allow of the necessary velocity of 
reaction ; as it becomes hotter it converts more rapidly, and 
mtS 4 io° is capable of nearly complete conversion of all the • 
gas passing through it. Above 410° the curve takes a down- 
ward slope towards the region of higher temperature. The 
rate of reaction, i.e. y the amount of trioxide which unit weight 
of platinum can form in a minute continues to increase (this 
will be shown more clearly below), but the equilibrium 
becomes more and more unfavourable and the maximum 
possible percentage yield smaller and smaller. Similar 
behaviour is manifested by the other curves 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
which represent greater volumes of gas passed # over the 
same amount of catalyst as before. In each*case, as in 
No. 1, there is a maximum of conversion at which* the 
opposing effects of increasing rate of reaction and decreasing 
equilibrium conversion are balanced ; but the maximum is less 
satisfactory for each case in turn, and a curve drawn through 
the points <jf maxima, slopes downwards to the yght. -This 
occurs because, to cope with each additjpnal load, the gatalyst^ 
must be given additional activity by being made hotter, and^ 
the hotter it becomes, the less satisfactory is the fiftaj* result. 
Curve F, obtained with ferric o«ide as contact-mass, «falls alsct 
into thi| series, ifhe righ^ hand branches bf these curyes are 
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all very close together. This means that, as th? temp^Vature 
increases beyontj the usual range, the percentage conversion 
becomes afore and ipore dependent on temperature^md less 
on ti*^ j^lative ^weights of gas slid catalyst ; ^he Velocity 
obtained is so high that all the experiments yield nearly the 
sabie result. There*is an enormous excess of catalytic power 
at tempeaaturec which are too high for it to be useful. 

We can check these conclusions by calculating from the 



Fig. 14. — Relation between Temperature and Amount of Conversion. 


maxima of the curves the. weights of sfllpbur dioxide which 
unit weight «of platinum was just able to convert in the several 
experiments. The platinum used was 0-5 gm. In this way we 
obtain the following : — 


Rate, litre? per min, . 

o*3 

1-0 2-5 


• 

200 

Per cent, conversion 

100 

97 *> 94 

00 

4 

• 

73 ' 

Temperature .... 

410° 

430° • 450° 

480° 

515 ° . 

Grams S0 2 converted per minute 
by 1 gmfpt. • 

. .O’ 15 * 

t 

0*37 0*90 

•i* 

5-6 . 

The^e figures are shown,gra k phicaHy in Fig. 14. 

The catalytic 


« 
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powef t not* o\fly increases, but increases more«and more rapidly 
as the tempferature rises. At the same tinje the percentage 
conversion fills— more rapidly than it wpuld if the? conditions 
were those of equilibrium.! This is shown by the uppe/'&irve, 
which corresponds to the # dotted curve of maxima in Fig. I3f 

Kmietsch also presented his results in a somewhat different 
form, as in Fig. 15. Each curve in this case corresponds to the 
relation between conversion and amount of platinum (or time 
of contact with a constant quantity). The relative time required 
to attain a certain conversion at a given temperatfir£ *c&n at 
once be read off. At 300° the maximum conversion is not 
attainable under the conditions of the experiment within the 
time indicated. As temperature rises high conversions are 
reached more rapidly, until at 450° the curveris at first almost 
coincident with the vertical axis of the diagram. Tlys curve 
reaches its maximum before any ofyier curve does so, and 
the maximum stands as high as any "other. In this js Jthe 
foundation of the oft-repeated empirical statement that the 
platinum contact chambers of a Contact Plant work best 
^t 450°. Further information — a tabulation of the varifeff" 
weights of sulphur dioxide which are converted by one pound 
of platinum in different plants, will be found in Chapter IV. 

The velocity of the sulphur dioxide-oxygen reaction was 
investigated by Bsdlander and Kdppen. 1 The same subject 
was taken up by Bodenstein and Fink in what has now become 
one of the classical studies of heterogeneous catalysis. 2 These 
investigators passed the mixture of gases, carefully dried over 
sulphuric acid, into a hard glass tube containing a roll of 
platinum gauze. Special precautions were taken to detect any 
accidental poisoning. The rate of reaction was observed by 
measuring the decrease of pressure, the volume being kept 
constant. In orcfer to obtain easily measurable velocities, the 
tube was maintained at some temperature between 1 5 5 0 and 
248°, and most of the experiments were made at 248°. 

The results obtained have very considerably bearing on 
^the chemical mechanjsm of catalysis by platinum, and will be 
more lufly discussed in connection with the nature of this 
•phenomenon* in the next chapter. It may be noted for our 

1 Z. Elektrochiffi 1903/9, 559, 787. 

2 *Z. physik, Chem . t 1907, 60 , 1. • 



Conversion of Sulphur Dioxide (Knietsch). 

Rdatwn between Conversion and Time of Reaction, al Various Temperatures. 


JCA^ALYTIC power and temperature 

• * 

• Percentage conversion. #*** 



Quantity of Platinum or time 
of contact. 
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pressitj purf&Sse, that the reaction did not proceed* as a gas 
reactfen between throe molecules might perhaps be expected 
t to do, bq|t«follbwed a course which may b$ repr^pntf»H hv — 

d?S Aa-x) 

in which a is the amount of dioxide (in 'molecules per litre) 
^originally present and x the amount converted in * minutes, 
k being a constant. In other words the rate of reaction ^after 
► / minutes had elapsed was directly proportional to th£ 
amount of dioxide remaining and inversely proportional to 
the square root of the trioxide formed. The reaction was 
accordingly found to slow down as the trioxide accumulated 
r in the system, and — what is more remarkable — the concentra- 
tion of the oxygen was without any influence ‘whatever within 
wide limits. If, however, less oxygqi was present than the 
ratio 2S0 2 : 0 2 , the function k no lor^er remained constant 
and the rate of reaction became abnormall y slow , M fcas 
previously been pointed out that above a limit rather higher 
than this the concentration of oxygen has only a slight 
•effect on the yield attainable at equilibrium, and that at tlffi?* 
point defect of oxygen begins to make itself felt in this case 
algo. We are therefore justified in thinking (if Bodenstein’s 
results can be interpreted for a higher temperature in the same 
sense), that in any hsual case, alteration in the proportion of 
oxygen can have only slight influence on the reaction, either 
from the point of view of velocity or from that of equilibrium. 

The temperature coefficient of the reaction was found to 
be 1*22 for every io°. 


• Determination of the Equilibrium Constants. 

• 

In the foregoing df&ussion reliable values of the equilibrium 
constant at various temperatures have been taken # for granted 
Since such values are essential for precise knowledge and 
calculation, Jt is of great interest to record the methods which 
have been employed and to compare their results. # 

KnietS& was the first investigator to obtain quantitative 
Information fegarcfing tjie equilibrium. His results are 
presented, with much other .matter ^relative to» the Contact 
Process^, in his lecture to the 'German Chemical Society of 
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1901. 1 His object was rather to ascertain what opoijfion of 

dioxide in varipus gas mixtures could be ccfhverted* with 
a given quantity of platinum at speeds comparable wjfli these 
technfcajjv necesiary, than to determine the exact* equilibrium. 
Tl^p uSbal “dynamic” method was employed, the gas mixture 
being passed ^through a tube heated in an electric furfiace. 
The first Jialf of the tube was empty and served to preheat the* 
gas; the ^bcond half contained 05 gm. of platinum on 5 to 
10 gfn. of asbestos. 

results of these experiments have already been 
discifssed. It is clear that they are not available as a whole 
for the purpose in view, but there is some evidence that at the 
lowest rate of passage (Curve 1, Fig. 13) the platinum was 
sufficient to secure equilibrium. The conversion was practi- 1 
cally iop per cent, at 400° so that sufficient platinum must have 
been present to secure equilibrium at higher temperatures, for 
if the temperature Wre above 400°, the catalyst must have 
be?n even** uluiS active. From this series of results a series 
of equilibrium constants was calculated by Bodlander and 
""IC&ppen 2 and by D’Ans. 3 The results of D’Ans, recalculated by* 
Haber for k p are given in the next table. Two other measure- 
ments, made by sealing up gas mixtures with platinum in glass 
tubes, were reported from the work of the Farbwcrke Hocfist 
about 1902, but differ widely from accepted^ values. 

Measurements were also made by Bodlander and Koppen 
by a novef method designed for the end in view. Two similar 
quartz vessels, each containing a roll of platinum wire-netting, ( 
were filled, one with air, the other with the gas mixture under 
examination. Both vessels were heated to the required 
temperature, and in each case the pressure insi&e the vessel 
was allowed to equal one atmosphere. The temperature was then 
allowed to fall to abcflit 410°, so that the combination of the 
sulphur dioxide with oxygen became practically quantitative. 
In the case of the vessel containing air the contraction was 
due solely # to cooling ; in the other it was <^ye also to 
combination, and the corrected contraction was g tpeasure # 
of the amount of trioxide dissociated on # heating from 410° 
to the temperature used. 

1 Zfcr., 1 90 1,^4,^4069-4 n 5 * # • «* 2 T. Elektrochem . ., 1903, t, 787. *• 

8 Ha£er, T hennotynamics of* Technical Gas- Reactions^ 1908, 193. 
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yras lf lttited that temperatures higher #than 6$o° could 
not be employed on* account of absorption of oxygen by 
the platjnumV Ihe gas mixtures all contained ^more than 
3 p per <cent. # of sulphur djdxide. The following figu^e^ given 
by Haber show the results, together with the values calculated 
frorn'Knietsch’s work. 



k p (Bodlander). 

#V 2> (Kni^sch)- 

450 


1^77 

O 

O 


72-3 

515 

65-4 


533 

28-4 (average) 


600 

... 

149 

610 

io-6 (average) 


650 

... 

(4-45 

700 

4-84 


800 

i-8 1 


900 

o-57 * 



The two sets of values are in fair gencr^ a ^r^g mcnt. « It 
is possible to test their consistency, although not their accuracy 
as a whole, by calculating from them the molecular heat ^of_ 
•formation of trioxide (at constant pressure). 1 his quantify 
is related to k p by the equation — 

V(log^) _ Q t 

dr 2 rt-' 


R being in gram -calories, which on 
common logarithms becomes — 

io g„. - io «„. k * , c r, 


integration . and 


i 

T T, 


with 


in which T ?md T 9 are two absolute temperatures not so far 
apart that Q p changes considerably from one to the other. 
Bodlander and Kdppen 1 found that by this te$t Knictsch’s 
figures gave very irregular values for the reaction heat. His 

t 

1 yVritin^ concentration terms, they calculated the values of Q p by 
♦the usufd Expression involving K , viz., ^ 

however, is# a quantity of pore practical interest and in the case of 
<his reaction has the advantage, for* such* purposes as tht: above, of being 
far less variable with temperature than is Q^ f Of cotjrse Q p ~ 
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series of insults cannot therefore be accepted for^ERe pypdse 
in view. Their oyn figures give the reaction heat # < 2 /> as *26-3 
kilocalories between 515° and 553°, and pracficaHy t&e # same 
• between and*6io°, but between? pio° ind dso^it appear^ 
to feve^isen to 31*2. An experimental disturbance is known 
to have interfered with the equilibrium determination at Ihe 
higher temperatures. These investigations, therefore, do not 
provide us \Sfith what we want. 

Ttfe later investigation of Knietsch has already been noted 
(seep? 85 ).* The experimental method was an improved one. 
Gas mixtures from an adjacent plant were used. Their com- 
position was not constant but averaged the same over different 
periods of test — usually of an hour each. The electric furnace 
far' heating the catalyst worked with alternating current in 
such a vyay that current and intensity of heat were far more 
nearly proportional than in the older types using direct current. 
GreaP pare was taken 4 so secure constancy of the experimental 
conditions, anuVneTplant gases were led over the heated catalyst 
’for fourteen days before it was used. Each experiment lasted 
' Light to ten hours. Samples of gas before and after conversion 
were passed into iodine solution, and the excess of iodine 
estimated. Particulars of most of the results have been given. 
Another series was made with burner-gas mixed with itS 
own volume of air, at 430°, 560°, and 640°. The collected 
results are jjiven in the table on p. 86. Just as in the first 
series of 1901 Knietsch was concerned more with the yield 
obtainable under stated conditions of temperature and rate 
of flow than with the actual equilibrium. The second series 
probably exceeds the former in precision. 

The most reliable data we have for the equilibriifcn functions 
are due to the work of Bodenstein and Pohl. 1 For a^fuif 
description o^these carfiful and elaborate experiments reference 
should be made to the original paper. A brief account of the 
method employed dvill be of interest. 

Pure oxygen was generated by electrolysis of ^1 solution 
of potash or barium hydroxide and was # freed from^ traces of 
hydrogen by passage over palladium. The rate of evolution 
of oxygen could be satisfactorily regulated by adjusting the # 
potential applfed, to the* electrolytic cell. Sulphur ^dioxide* 
i Z. Electrfchem , 1905. 11, 373/ 

* • * V 
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was* S^queftetl and the containing vessel was immersed in a 
bath, the temperature of which was raised by means of an 
automate Regulator as the atmospheric pressure rose, so 
^hat the additional pressure of gas remained „ the same, < 
whatever the atmospheric pressure might be. The; sulphur 
dioxide was allowed to leave the containing vessel ^by 
one or more calibrated jets, the capacities, of which were 
proportional to the numbers i, 2, 4, 6, and 15. By using 
various combinations of these jets almost any desirable rate 
of flow could be obtained. The gases so obtained were '•mixed, 
nitrogen or air being added when required ; the percentage 
of sulphur dioxide was estimated in a sample withdrawn from 
the main stream, and the mixture was then passed into the 
reaction tube. This was of quartz and w r as constructed with 
two bulbs, each filled with platinised asbestos. The fir^t served 
to ensure almost complete combination, and the gases, on 
reaching the second, in which final equilibrium was attained, 
gave out or absorbed scarcely any heat, so thafthc conditions 
were in favour of an even temperature in the second bulb. 
Bodenstein and Pohl point out that, since the ends of an electa*ft* 
furnace are in general cooler than the centre, combination 
of dioxide and oxygen may occur towards the end of the 
tube, where the temperature is lower than the thermocouple 
indicates. They believe that the earlier results of Knietsch 
were vitiated in this way, and provided against this source 
of error in their own experiments by making their bulbs of 
small length in comparison with their diameter, and making 
the tube by which the gases left the reaction vessel of very 
small bore. If the fact that temperature diminishes from 
centre to elid of the furnace is borne in mind, it can readily 
be seen that these .investigators, by altering the position of 
their reaction tube relative to the furnace, coul^ make either 
the first or the second tube the hotter, and could therefore 
cause final equilibrium to be approached by a«light combination, 
or a. sligh^dissociation, respectively. 

> Af$er # reaction ijie gases were again analysed, in this 

instance by estimation of their contents of dioxide and of 
' total |icid. «The results .60 obtained were sufficient for cal- 
culating conversions, and were ifi Excellent Agreement with 
the preliminary check ayalyses, As an instance, the figures 
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for the experiments carried out at 727 0 C. art? reprgtiuced 
below : — • 9 


T (abs^ 

Direction. 

Hallo (initial) ^ 

2 SO. j : ().j : N.j. 

• 

Per cent. 

* Conversion. 

_# 

•» — 

V- 

» 

1003 

• 

•c 

0*21 

: 1 

: 0 

^9*6 

9 

3-49 x 10' 3 

1 00 1® 

• c 

0-54 

: I 

: 0 

53-6 

3*5i „ 

1000 • 

c 

0-62 

: I 

: 0 

52-2 

3*59 » 

# IOOO 

c 

I* I 4 

: 1 

: 0 

44-4 

3*44 » 

1000 

c 

I ‘20 

: I 

: 0 

43-7 

3-48 .. 

+ \CBO • 


1*32 

: I 

: 0 

42*3 

3*67 „ 

,1000 

c 

1-68 

: 1 

: 0 

37-2 

3*50 „ 

1000 

c 

1.68 

: 1 

: 0 

37*i 

3*52 „ 

1001 

c 

3-97 

: 1 

: 0 

20-8 

3*^7 i, 

998 

c 

1-23 

: 1 

: 376 

35*3 

3*62 „ 

997 

c 

I 1*23 

: i 

: 37 0 

35*« 

3*5« „ 

1001 

c 

1 i *3 1 

: 1 

: 376 

34-1 

3*54 v 

1001 

§ 

1 1*55 

: 1 

: 376 

32-3 

3*52 „ 

1000 

o-53 

1 

: 1 

: C. 

54*4 

3*43 

Mean, 3*54 x io* a 


4n*column. ?^C denotes that equilibrium was attained 
B by a slight combination, i.e., the second bulb was the cooler. 
“Q” denotes the reverse. The series of equilibrium constants 
obtained in these experiments is remarkably even; such* 
variations as do exist are due mainly to slight differences of 
temperature between one experiment and another of the same 
series. The initial proportions of the gases cover a wide range 
and the investigators conclude with the remark: “The equili- 
brium of the Contact Process obeys the demands of the principles 
of Mass Action and of thermodynamics in such an excellent way 
that it can serve as one of the best examples for illustrating them.” 

The complete series of results is set out below. Given 
originally in terms of K ci they have been calculated to k r 


Equilibrium Constants — Bodensteiu. 


t a c? 

• 

kp found. 

kp calculated, j 

Qp kilocalories. 

528 

57<* 

627 

680 

727 

789 

832 » 

897 

• 

31-3 

13-8 

6*54 

3*24 
i*86o 
0-956 
0-627 . 

0-358* 

31-6 

13-4 

6-56 

316 J 

I-840 ] 

0*979. 1 

0*642 1 

. *<5-355 J 

-22*8 (6oo°) • 
j- 227 (700°) * 
j- 22*6 (8cfc°) 


• 
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ftVill be ri seen that the reaction heat at constant pressure 
increases about ipo calories for every ioo° decrease of tempera* 
ture. J$t about o° it should therefore have a valuer about 23*4, 
which is not very far from Berthelot’s valite of 2 g *6 at ife°. 
Bodenstein and Pohl represent their observed values pf AVby 
an equation 1 derived from that of Van’tr Hoff, in which fl^e 
constants are obtained from the values of the reaction heat 
(Q t )> allowance being made for the variation of tKis quantity 
with temperature. The correspondence between calculated aqd 
observed values is very close, and in view of the approxima- 
tion of the known and calculated values of the reaction heat at 
ordinary temperatures, the equation should be valid throughout 
the whole range in which it is required. 

Transformed to make use of the function k f) the equatiof* 
is (with common logarithms) — 

lo g^ = — p 1 - 5 + 0.61 1 log T - 6.v*9.7^ ; (1). 


This expression accordingly represents our most complete 
$nd reliable knowledge of the equilibrium constant, but it 4 is 
unfortunately useless for finding T (the absolute temperature 
at which any given equilibrium will hold), and the process 
oV calculation outlined on p. 81, where we begin with a given 
gas mixture and assume a certain conversion, cannot be com- 
pleted by its means. Haber has suggested the use of the 
following : — 


log A 


2 1 7OO 


20.4 


(4 


From this T K can be calculated, but the equation is not very 
accurate, for the reaction-heat is supposed to be constant. The 
simplest method [s nevertheless to«malqe use of it and correct 
'he values obtained from it for the divergence of*he equation 
rom (1). The corrections which must be added to T obtained 
from Haber’s equation in order to bring it tt> the value which 
is in^olveckin (1), are given below to the nearest 0*3° C. 

Elaber's V * 400° 420° 44V 460° 480° 500° 520° 540° 560* 580° 600* 
^dd . 9 ^ 8-5 * 7*5 7 6 5*5 5 4 3*5 3 2 


10323 ’ 

T 


-V222 log, T 4 >I 4 *S 85 . 


1 k>g,A*, = 
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The Curves of Fig. 1 1 connecting k p and *°*and Rowing 

the conversions « attainable with various gas mixtures* have 
been obtained by calculation and correction in\his*ylray. 

Althg^gh the # measurements whicji have been described a*e 
un*Ioul$tedly the best data we have regarding the equilibrium, 
it’will be noticed that the lowest temperature at which any series 
was made is S«8°, and that consequently the values we require*' 
have to be obtained by extrapolation in the most important 
region. The work has much to give us confidence in the # 
extrapolation, but some satisfaction can nevertheless be derived 
from* the fact that the extrapolated values, and those deduced 
from Knietsch’s second set of experiments, agree fairly well. 



430 J 

400° 

470° 

400" 

660* 

640°# 

9 kp Knietsch (observed average) 

252 

135 

86 

63 

18 

5 

k t (B. and P.) calculated 

232 

122 

94 

64 

16 

5 


A^comparisonjvith the first series of Knietsch shows a wide 
divergence, aftd*m most cases the constants are not even of 
the same order. It is interesting to note that these deter- 
minations (which have been widely accepted) are, according, 
to Bodenstein and Pohl, inaccurate by 15 0 at 500°, and by 
an increasing amount as the temperature rises ; by 26° at 
6oo°; 50° at 700° ; and so on. In every case Knietscfi’s 
figures overestimate the possible conversion. It has been 
pointed out that the conditions under which the experiments 
were made — uneven temperature along the reaction tube — 
would cause more complete combination to occur at the cool* 
ends than in the hot centre. 

Bodenstein’s figures are quite discordant with those of 
Bodlander and Koppen, but agree well — an interesting point 
in connection with the general nature of catalysis which 
has been already touched *on — with those (Obtained by Lunge 
aftd Reinhardt, over ferric oxide. 

The Effect of Ultra-violet Ligiii? 

. • • . 

The reaction between sulphur dioxjde and oxygen is 
catalysed by ultra-violet light, and a*stationary sfcite is peached 
in which, as ift the thermal equilibrium, the opposing reactions 
of combination and dissof iation arg balanced. This “ photo* 
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stationary state,” however, may be, and is in this case, Markedly 
different frorn the thermal equilibrium. t « 

The'^’matfer was studied by Coehn, 1 who found that 
oxidation df sulphur djoxide occurred rft the f ^>rdina(y 
temperature. The same, influence, also at room temj^ratui^e, 
causes the trioxide to split up in the absence cff oxygen, ail^ 
^form dioxide and oxygen. Quartz glass tubes were filled with 
the gases and exposed to the rays in the axis of *a mercury 
.lamp of special design, so that they received radiation frofti the 
lamp on all sides. The temperature was regulated by hnihersing 
the lamp in water, and by passing water through the space 
between the inner quartz tube and the reaction tube. 

At about 50° the reaction was found to be a comparatively 
slow one, but raising the temperature increases its rate very* 1 
greatly. Data from experiments made at 50° and 160° are as 
follows : — 


, ■ " 

- . 


1 

- 


• * « 


t -100'. 



« = . r i0\ 

• 

• Time. 

Hat 10 KOo< >._» 

Final per 
cent. S( 

ji 

1 

Tunc. 

Ratio SOo/( 

Final pei^ 

- cent. 

i 

| 5 rains. 

1.6 

20-0 

§ 

5 mins. 

1-6 

2*5 

* #15 >1 

1-4 

• 39*5 


15 i’ i 

1*6 

T3*h 

1 hour 

1-3 

660 

j 

1 hour | 

1*5 

28-7 

2 hours 

1*2 # 

65.0 

8 houis ' 

i*5 

M 

(>o-7 

6 „ 

1-3 

6S*o 

1 


... 


, The conversion of 65 per cent, obtained after one hour is 
not much increased by further exposure — the “ photo-stationary 
state” has been reached. At 160 0 if the thermal equilibrium 
could be attained — for instance by a much more active catalyst 
than #ny so far discovered — the conversion would be practically 
100 per cent. It te cfear that the Pwo equilibria differ widely. 
The same point, as regards the photo-chemical Change, was 
reached by exposing trioxide sealed up in a quartz tube to the 
rays— about 35 percent, of the trioxide was dissociated. Other 
experiments made clear the very remarkable fact ttfat increased 
femperJtufre, although increasing the reaction velocity and 
consequently Jhe rate of # approach to equilibrium, did not 

oause ?h£ equilibrium to shift, in cither direction. For any 

• * • * 

1 Z.i>hysik . Chem.s J0O7» 14, and iqi*, 70, 88. 
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given ga^mixture the conversion is independent o^ temperature, 
end it is therefore possible at high temperatures to, dbtain 
higher yields by the photo-chemical Jhan b^ the therm&i method. 
For instance, at Soo° if thirteen volumes of oxygen are’preseftt 
to^onejbf dioxide, 80 per cent, is converted. The thermal 
conversion gifes orriy 44 per cent. Experiments made with a 
lamp mo*e adapted to technical development showed conversion 
ranging from 67 to 90 per cent., according to the S 0 2 / 0 „ ratio, 
the rate of passage being 100 to 150 c.c. of gas per minute. 
The tetnperature coefficient of velocity was found to be about 
12 for 10" — nearly the same as for a thermal catalytic process. 

The contrast between the action of a solid catalyst and of 
the ultra-violet rays is a most interesting one. It is evident , 
that the rays are capable of doing work in opposition to the 
chemical forces, for at the lower temperatures the equilibrium 
could have moved, eg., by the action of platinum, to a point 
representing furth&s-sombination and loss of free energy. It is 
not easy to estimate the possibility of the process becoming 
technically important. Success would depend on a more 
economical production of the rays than is possible at present.* 
Coehn passed 6 amperes through his lamp. The position of 
the photo-stationary point depends on, the intensity of tije 
illumination and appears to move towards more complete 
conversion as the intensity falls. CoehtT and Becker, in a 
patent for.th^ use of this method (Ger. P. 217722), state that 
the intensity of the light must be as small as possible, and the 
lamps must not be of the type most appropriate for lighting 
purposes, but must be worked with a small pressure of mercury 
vapour. By reducing the light the velocity 0$ reaction is 
reduced also, and to increase this the system is heated to 300° 
or so. Burner-gas may be employed. # 

The application of ultra-violet light to this reaction has also 
been the subject of other patents (B. P. 10881 of 1904; 17520 of 
1908). Althougbit is at present a matter mainly of scientific 
interest, it wpuld be rash to say that its technical d*velop!nent 
is altogether improbable. 



CHAPTER IV 


CATALYSIS AND CONTACT-MASS 

Part I.— Catalysts and their Action. 

The property of catalysing the sulphur dioxide reaction is 

* possessed by practically all solid substances which do not 
melt or vaporise at the temperature of reaction, in greater 
or less degree. Smooth glass surfaces have a very slow action, 
porcelain and silica a more rapid oi^e, and between, the 
activity of these comparatively inert substitutes and tji&t* of 
platinum all gradations could, if necessary, be provided by 

, various metals, their oxides and salts. • 

It would not have been possible to discuss the gas reaction 
fully in Chapter III. without indicating the general behaviour 
o! platinum as a contact material. On account of its pre- 
eminent position thf discussion of this metal and the various 
contact-masses made with it will be deferred until the ground 
has been cleared by consideration of the general* nature of 

• catalysis and the properties and general behaviour of other 
catalysts. 

Phenomena and Theories of Catalysis. 

• % 

, The selection of a catalyst for a given chemical reaction 
has been, and stijl is t mainly empirical. There is no certain 
. method other than trying as many substances asjpossiblc, and 
the patent literature show that such trials have been widely 
if not altogether thoroughly made. There* are, nevertheless 
signs thaWgeneral principles may emerge from, the mass of 
/acts t« form a guide to the applicability of catalysts. The 
physical phenomena which accompany catalysis at solid 
surfaces, and Indeed are an essential part of it, are becoming, 
biore widely know/i. A brief jiccouht of the theories which 

have been advanced, and /he sajieut facts ®n which they are 

• ® 
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V leased, ’may therefore be of use. It will be restricted yb.lhe 

paction in view. 9 ' ? 

• The earjier workers had no difficulty in explaifiifig the 
: * catalytic ^action c*f such substances as ferric oxifle, for thg 
•• suppositpfl that ferric sulphate was being formed and decom- 
posed simultaneously was a very plausible one, supported*by 
much ev^dencg! The intermediate compound-theory could 
not be set readily applied to platinum. Platinum was 
generally supposed to have no affinity for oxygen at the 
te # mper.atuse of the reaction, and to act by condensing the 
gases* in* its pores. The theory that a transitory platinum 
oxide was the active agent was first suggested by Engler and 
Wohler, 1 who found that platinum black contained an oxide 
which acts as an oxygen-carrier in certain reactions. At first 
a peroxide of platinum was supposed to be present in platinum 
catalysis ; later on it was claimed that the ordinary oxide 
PtO -had all the required properties. Some years later it 
was* proved- that the substance PtO could not exert any 
• effect at the usual temperatures of the reaction, since it was 
, reduced to platinum by the sulphur dioxide before the reaction^ 
was well begun. Reduction is appreciable at 130° and very 
rapid at 400°, Even before reduction has set in, the action 
of the oxide is only about one-fifth as vigorous as that of th£ 
metal. Platinum oxide as the active agent must therefore be 
excluded, and it is difficult to suppose that any oxide, the 
formation o # f which is exothermic, can function in this way. An 
endothermic oxide, however, might have the function of an • 
oxygen -carrier, and would tend to increase in amount as the 
temperature rose, so that catalysis would increase with 
temperature as is of course the case. It was suggested that 
such an oxide may dissolve in the platinum in a sfate of solid 
solution, the gas also being 'soluble. 3 Ort'thfh assumption the 
function of a catalyst is to form a solid solution in which the 
reaction proceeds.* 

1 Z . anorg. Chem n 1901, 29, r. 

2 Wtfhler, Foss, and Pluddemann, Ber 1906, 89, 3538. % 

8 Bodenstein argued that no endotherijjjp compound could be*present* 
since the catalytic activity of platinum decreased abflve a certain tempera- 
ture, but there jp no evidence^of such decrease, only oT a ionfinuous 
increase if activity b$ estimated fiy th^e' height of gas # converted (T.fthystk* 
Chm., 1907, 00, 43k l 
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•^novefPauggestion was put forward by Wjeland% who found 
that palladium black, # in the absence of oxygen, oxidised moi$t 
sulphifr dioxide.* It is known that traces of water ^re essential 
£or thje catalysis By plaftnum, and is suggested that this 
water is alternately dehydrogenated and reformed, f r 

S 0 2 + HoO— >S 0 3 4 - Ho, 2 Ho + 0 2 — ^2 HoO, 

oxygen being always present in the usual case. 9 . r 

In the other case which has been much discussed^r-that 
of ferric oxide — it was known that the catalyst forms^ rr^pre than 
one compound with the trioxide produced. Ferric -sulphate 
decomposes in the same temperature range in which the oxide is 
active as a catalyst. It was therefore very natural to suppose 
that the interaction of the oxide, oxygen, and sulphur dioxide 
gave ferric sulphate, 

2FeX> 3 4 - 6SO, 4 - 30,-^21^0(80^,, 

which was considered as simultaneou 3 ty*^le<^omposig{$ jnto 
ferric oxide and sulphur trioxide, a state of equilibrium in t 
which the opposing reactions are balanced being established 
^t each temperature. Another series of changes also con- 
sidered as possible, is given in the equation — 

3IA0O3 4- S 0 2 — ^2*1^30.! 4- SO3, and 4 Fe ;t 0 4 4 - O., ~ 6 Fe 2 0 .j. 

There is no doubt that these reactions did actually proceed 
under suitable conditions, and in fact they* appear to be 
important in the operation of iron oxide contacts ; but that they 
were in themselves the means of producing catalysis was by no 
means certain. The subject was investigated by Kcppeler and 
D’Ans, 2 whq determined the conditions of equilibrium for the 
gases above ferric oxide and measured the partial pressure of 
trioxide produced b % the dissociation # of the sulphate. The 
experimental method was to pass mixtures of sulphur dioxide 
and air or nitrogen, corresponding to technical mixtures, over 
the heated catalyst. Absorption of sulffhur dioxide and 
oxygen together begins at about 230 ', and is rapid enough at 
Soo c te allbw the gas»equilibrium to be studied. It was found 

that the concentration of trioxide was always higher than that 

• • • 

* 1 BeK 0 igi 2 y 46 , 685. 

2 Z. angew. Chemung 08, 21 , 532 a ml 5 77 ; Z.pkys^H. Chenu, I$p8, 6% 89. 
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corresponding to*equilibrium with .the dissociating sulphate; 
it! other words, th^at sulphur trioxide forms fiust and combines 
afterwards. •The^ate of formation *of tric^cide is fyf ^greater, # 
below 64^, than the rate of formation of the sulphate 
Sulphur.Mioxide alone has no chemical action on the oxide 
below 6oo°, and ^cts dhly very slowly at higher temperatures, but 
this gas fc # foufid to be absorbed by the oxide to about the 1 
same extent as by platinum. The conclusion is, therefore, that 
the chemical transformations which ferric oxide may undergo • 
into fetric ’sulphate and similar compounds, have little to do 
with its catalytic action. 

We are therefore driven back, even in this instance, where 
the intermediate chemical compound is known certainly to be , 
present during the catalysis, to some physical explanation of 
the catalytic effect. Faraday, in 1834, was the first to suggest 
such an idea. He thought that the]reacting gases were absorbed 
bodily •into the pet''!*. ’ J. J. Thomson suggested that capillarity 
is the* cause of the effect, which is therefore a surface 
phenomenon. The idea that catalysis by solids takes place in 
the* condensed layer which is formed by the attraction of the* 0 
reactants to the surface, *’r., in the adsorbed material, has 
proved not only defensible but fruitful. Adsorption is a well* 
recognised phenomenon and there is considerable evidence 
connecting it with catalytic action. In maily cases the surface 
of the cataJyst is submitted during the reaction to powerful 
forces, and a rapid alteration may take place, resulting as* in ^ 
the case of the platinum gauze used for the oxidation of 
ammonia, in a drastic pitting and sprouting of the whole 
surface. 1 Wohler and others who examined Jthe; contact 
action of various oxides of chromium, copper, aluminium, and 
titanium believed that^ the # catalytic efficiencies of differently 
prepared spepmens of the same oxide were in proportion to 
their adsorbing capacities, but found that this relation did not 
hold when different oxides were compared. More recently 
very interesting work by Taylor and Burns 2 has established 
that there are a number of cases in whioh catalytic*actiwity is • 
correlated with the absorption of one or bolh of the reactants. 
The adsorption of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, cafbon*d»xide,^ 

1 Imison and Russell,/. See. CJtem. Ind . {Trans \ 1922,41, 40. 

8 f. Amer . Chem . Sac 19*1, 4 S, 127^. % 
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and* ethylene by finely divided nickel, cobalt, inSn, copper, 
palladium, and platinum is a specific property, quite differerft 
in natuirt; from th^ adsorption by inert a^sorbomts such as 
fcharco&l. The amount «of adsorption is a function of tjie 
mqfle of preparation a»d is less pronounced the hfgher* t^e 
temperature at which the reduced methl is, made. In tile 
instances of nickel and hydrogen, and of copper aiid carbon 
monoxide, adsorption increases rapidly with partial pressures 
up to 300 mm. and beyond this point becomes practicably 
constant. Destruction of the catalytic activity (c.g. .by over- 
heating) is accompanied by almost complete suppression of the 
power of adsorption, and the adsorptive capacity may be taken 
as an indication of the temperature at which the reaction 
can be carried out. 

We may now revert to the study made by Bodenstein 
and Fink of the velocity of reaction of the sulphur dioxide- 
oxygen reaction catalysed by platinum, 1 -a-Uead^ referre/j # *tp in 
Chapter III. It will be remembered that the velocity *at 248° 
was found to be independent of the oxygen concentration, and 
proportional to the concentration of the unconverted dioxide, 
and that as the amount of trioxide accumulated the velocity 
flowed down. If it # is supposed that the trioxide formed is 
concentrated on the surface of the catalyst by adsorption, the 
reacting gases vvoifid be forced to penetrate this layer to be 
catalysed, and the reaction would be retarded ; t and since the 
amount of a substance adsorbed depends generally on the 
concentration, the higher the concentration of trioxide the 
greater would be the retarding effect. It was proved by actual 
experiment % that sulphur trioxide vapour is adsorbed by 
platinum, although, probably on account of slight poisoning, 
constant values ^oujd not be obtained. It is known that 
sulphur dioxide is also slightly adsorbed. m 

The temperature coefficient of the reaction was found to be 
1*22 for io°. In chemical reactions which ocfcur in solution the 
rate of reaction is approximately doubled for every io° increase 
•of ter&perature. It is even found that the coefficient is about 
the same as this far reactions in solution which are catalysed 
by colloidal* metals, eg, the decomposition of hydrogen 
# peroxi<fe by collgidal platitftyn. * Clearly .catalysis at the 


1 Z, ph#fik 4 Chem , ,, 1907, 60, r 
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platinum %urface»in the gas-reaction must be retailed b/<fbme 

factor which is absent in other reactions. -This factbr can.hardly 
be the adsarptioij itself, for adsorption is Jcnown'*t^ cJfccur with 
extremely, great rapidity, and we aje forced to assurhe that * 
th® go^rning condition is the rate .at which the gases ^an 
diffuse through thfe adsorbed layer on the surface of the 
catalyst.* Diffusion processes are known to have a much lower * 
temperature coefficient than typical chemical reactions. 

. Tins view of catalysis need not be restricted to platinum, . 
for Keppeler and D’Ans arrived at practically the same con- 
elusions in regard to ferric oxide, and Berl 1 found the same 
phenomena evident in the case of arsenic pentoxide; the 
reaction coefficient was i«2i between 295 0 and 340° and 1*19 . 
between 340' and 380° for each increase of io°. 

Adsorption in solid catalysis is not so much a theory as a 
fact Without in any way explaining the catalysis it gives 
us # a^ .clearer ^picture of the interaction of the substances 
concerhed. There are well-known cases of catalysis in which 
the assumption of intermediate chemical combination can and 
must be made, to give a reasonable explanation, but thi# # 
does not appear to be such a case. The subject is a wide 
one, of steadily increasing interest <yid importance. N # o 
attempt has been made here to answer the question — What 
is the nature of the catalytic influence? — or, Is adsorption 
itself due. t<^ the attraction of chemical valencies? The 
Radiation Theory, the nature of the absorption layer and 
kindred subjects are beyond our scope. * 

Physical Condition of the Catalyst . — Since catalysis is a 
phenomenon depending on solid surfaces, the state of the 
surface — its extent and accessibility to the reacting gases is £ 
matter of the highest importance. There is f a great variety of 
methods of giaking tfiis surface as large as possible, ranging 
from simple abrasion of the massive substance to deposition in 
a state of extrente division on a more or less porous, inactive 
support. A#good example of this variety is seen ift the*pro- 
cedures possible in the case of vanadium oxide — a substance 
which not only has considerable importance for the contact 
process but is the basis of the more recent methoO of ^oxidising 
naphthalene to pfrthalic £cfd, a/itMs of almqst general*applica? 


•1 


Z* anorg. Cta*., ^ 9 * 5 , 44, 267 . 
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bilityVor catalytic oxidations. The oxide c&n be broken up 
and usgd in the missive state ; it can be deposited on an inactivfi 
support’iticji *as asbestos b^ soaking the suppprt imaramonium 



normal, acquiring a greatly increased activity. * # r ' 

This sintering effect is a very frequent one, and is generally 
associated, in the case of very finely divided substances, with .a 
loss of activity and not with a gain, as in the instance just 
quoted (in which, it should be noted, the original material is 
very coarse). The metals copper, gold, silver, platinum, 
palladium, and iron have each, in a fine state of division, 
been observed to show incipient melting at temperatures far 
below their melting-points. 1 

Now, each of these metals is the more active, the lower the 
temperature at which its compound is reduced^ that is, .in, all 
probability, the less the opportunity given to the particles to 
coalesce in the observed way during the reduction. On first 
using a finely divided platinum catalyst abnormal activity is 
often shown. This may well be due to the evolution of 
occluded gases, leading to still further division of the surface. 
As the catalyst continues in use the activity falls to a steady 
and normal value. ?t is most probably due to the very high 
melting-point of platinum that the activity of tfiis. metal can 
remain unimpaired for so long, the temperature required for 
appreciable sintering to occur being unusually high. 

The methods of producing a fine stage of division, and 
the production of the various supports, will be given with 
t}je description of the various contact substances in use. It 
is adVisable to cogclmde this general treatment of the subject 
by a brief discussion of the influence of impunities on the 
contact reaction between sulphur dioxide and oxygen. 

Influence of Water Vapour . — Striking Observations were 
made on dais subject by Russell and Norman Smith in 1900. 2 
They found that evan at the ordinary temperature certain 
oxides — manganese-and lead peroxides, ferric and chromium 
oxidesw-vroulfl each cause«sulphur dioxide and oxygen to unite 

1 bright and Smith,/. Ckem.jSoc. Trans., 1921, 119 , 1683. 

*/. Chern. Soc . Trans. m 1900, *7% 3 49. • 1 
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in proportion to ^ie extent of surface presented, aj^»*unt 

■of combination, yi the case of a precipitated oxide, increased 
as the substance dried in the air,^or was moderately Tieated 
to dryness. Man f ganese dioxide was founcl to concert -20 pgs # 
cent, of ilfe sulphur dioxide present In all cases gaseous 
oxygen *was taken up and not merely passed on from the 
metallic ^pxide^to the sulphur dioxide. • 

When any of the materials had been dried by means of 
phosphorus pentoxide'for several days no combination took 
place. , 4 t might seem that this were due to the removal of the 
film of water on the surface of the oxide, the reaction taking 
place in this film, if it were not that platinum at 450° shows the 
same behaviour. Platinised pumice was heated at 400° to 450°, 
and oxygen was passed over it and over pentoxide, back and 
forwards for three weeks. Sulphur dioxide was dried at the 
same time. On mixing the gases and passing them over the 
platinum the action was so slow that a perceptible diminution 
of ^fuine took*place only after twenty-four hours. The many 
striking instances of the indispensability of water in chemical 
reactions which are to be found in the work of Baker come at*, 
once to mind. 

It has often been asserted, as will be seen in connection with 
arsenic, ferric, and vanadic oxides, that*the drying of gases 
so far as it can be carried by concentrated sulphuric acid, 
is advantageous, but that further drying with phosphorus 
pentoxide, # as* in the experiments of Russell and Smith, 
leads to diminished activity. The question arises whether • 
the presence of water is unfavourable to the action of 
platinum when considerable amounts are present. In 
practice, the presence of water may imply thSrt ‘sulphuric 
acid, and other deleterious substances^ are reaching •the 
contact-mass from the burners, and it *is kfiown that water 
has of itself* an injurious action. Knietsch, however, in 
his second papej, recording the experiments on the in- 
fluence of inert gases on the gas-equilibrium, givej^ data, of 
two runs made with burner-gas to which had been # added m 
water vapour. . 
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th 

III.). # It shbuld ^appear that water had little* influence on the 
equilibrium it this temperature. We have no daja to decide 
whether it alters the velocity. So far as experiments pn a small 
scale are concerned, it is certainly possible to work with driejl or 
undried gases without any difference in the performance of th| 
platinum, 1 but in practice the effect of water is always bad one. 
The Poisoning of Catalysts . — It is impossible to ‘complete a 
, survey of the physical phenomena of this branch of catalysis 
without reference to the subject of catalyst poisoning. * Platinum 
is extremely sensitive to the action of certain substances, very 
small amounts of which seriously impair its activity or suppress 
it altogether. This fact constitutes the outstanding difficulty of 
the Contact Process as a technical operation. The investiga- 
tions of Bredig and others on the decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by colloidal platinum, and the effect of traces of 
“ poisonous ” material are at once recalled. A concentration 
of iodine equal to 2 x io~ 6 was in that case sufficient to re&uce 
the activity to one half. 

The most dangerous and frequent poison is arsenic. ■ Its 
action on the catalyst is to a great extent a permanent one, 
and although more or less satisfactory means have been 
devised to re-induce activity in the platinum, a severe dose 
of poison always involves the recovery of the platinum from 
the contaminated mass. How the arsenic and other poisons 
find their way to the catalyst, and the means of preventing 
them doing so, will be discussed at a later stage (Chapter VI.). 

Chlorine, iodine, hydrochloric acid, silicon tetrafluoride, 
sulphur, and lead sulphate have each an adverse action; but 
we are hardfy justified, in the strict sense of the word, in calling 
all these substances goisons, for there are two methods in which 
the activity of tfie catalyst can be reduced in this way: first 
by the access of a substance which has a specific poisoning 
action, and secondly by a deposition of soiid matter on the 
catalyst, jyhich hinders the diffusion of the reacting gases to 
r its sqrfac#. It woyld appear that compounds of arsenic, 
antimony, telluriurp, and selenium have a permanent specific 
action ; chlorine and hydrochloric acid a temporary one ; and 
'that th*: other substances ewert rfiaSnly a me&anical action, 

1 Reese,/ Sgc. Cherry 1903, 24 , 351. 
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although tcto little^is known of the subject for this classification 
fb be laid down at*all rigidly. • * § 

There is 410 generally received explanation of* tips* specific 
poisoning #gffect. In the view of Ofj 1 a glassy coating 
foraged q/k the surface of the platinum of the compou*ad 
As 2 0 3 , 3SO3, wljich had been found occasionally in the dust 
chambers*of pyrites burners. Bodenstcin has recorded the 
speculation that the influence of the poisons on the adsorption 
of Jthe trioxide at the surface may be the underlying cause. In 
mild case? # of poisoning there may be mechanical adherence 
of impurity which hinders diffusion ; but to account for drastic 
cases this assumption is not sufficient, and it is probable that 
the poison increases the adsorbing power of the catalyst for 
tlfe trioxide, and hence slows the reaction down. Since adsorp- 
tion and surface tension are in close connection, and the 
absorption of the poison can hardly fail to affect the surface 
tension^ it is claimed that there is nothing improbable in this 
explanation. 2 

As we have little information on catalyst poisons in the 
Contact Process beyond the mere fact that they act, any 
explanation will be received with reserve. An investigation 
into the poisoning of platinum in relation to the adsorption, 
of the oxides of sulphur would probably give most interesting 
and useful results. Of the work which has® so far been done 
that of Maxted j>n palladium bears most closely on our present 
.object, and as it cannot be passed over by anyone seeking for 
an explanation of platinum poisoning, a brief account of it will 
be given. 

Maxted 3 first of all measured the volume of hydrogen 
which was taken up at the ordinary temperature by palladium 
which had been dehydrogenated in a va^uu^n at ioo°. T)n 
admitting hycjjogen sulphide to the palladium it was rapidly 
absorbed and (except for a slow secondary absorption) no 
more was taken <up after a few minutes. The hydrogen 
sulphide couldjnot be removed to any great extent by ey<haustton 
at the ordinary temperature, and the metal had lost *all power 
of absorbing hydrogen. On heating the poisoned palladium 

\Chcm Zeit. y 19<J5, 287. 
a Bqden stein and Fir^k* %c. tit . • 

3 /. du'M. Sac, 'J'ra$s ., 1919*116, 1050. 
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to A vacuum, hydrogen was evolved and the sulphur 
remained ii$ the, metal. # 4 

In tfli^way thg influence of the retained sulphur on the 
r c^clusive power for hydrogen was determined, and ij«was found 
that the relation between the two was approximately linear, 
and that each gram-atom of sulphur rendered # almost exactly 
4 gram-atoms of palladium incapable of occlusion, the remainder 
of the metal behaving as usual. There was not sufficient 
evidence for the assumption that the complex is the chemical 
compound Pd 4 S. ' 

We have therefore for the first time a quantitative formula- 
tion of the poisoning action, so far as it affects the occlusive 
power of palladium. If lead is the poison the relation is the 
same, and in this case the poisoning not only causes the 
occlusion to diminish, but also the power of the palladium to 
catalyse the hydrogenation of oleic acid. Both occlusion and 
catalysing power are proportional to the amount of catalyst 
unaffected by the poison. The same amount of lead, however, 
has a greater effect on the catalysis than on the occlusion ; 
for instance, 017 gram-atom of lead is required to reduce* the 
occlusion to one half, whereas about 0 02 gram-atom is sufficient 
t to affect the catalysis to the same extent. Occlusion by 
palladium is probably, therefore, not confined to the surface. 
Catalysis, on the ofher hand, appears to be a surface occurrence. 1 

This relation having been established, the poisoning action 
of lead, mercury, sulphur, arsenic, and zinc, on the hydrogenation 
of oleic acid by both platinum and palladium has been dis- 
cussed. Throughout the range from the point where no poison 
is present to that where the activity of the catalyst disappears 
t entirely, the relation between the amount of poison and the 
activity remain^ linear, 2 and we may infer that the occlusive 
power would be affected in the same w&y as befqre. 

We are perhaps hardly entitled to conclude that the 
poisoning of platinum in the contact process may be viewed 
e3mctly«in the same way ; but these important results neverthe- 
less provide us with, a very excellent working hypothesis which, 
failing the results.of any direct investigation, is more valuable 
tharkanythifig which ha&hitherto been suggested. It is difficult 

1 J. Che Soc . Tram * *1921, 110, 1280. . 

3 J. Chan. Soc . Trains., 1933, 1 J 7 , 1501 ; I921, 110, 22$. 
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?bmplex similar to that given by sulphur in •palladium* The 
investigation# on these lines of theteffect t of arseijjc* (say in 
the form oxide) on platinum, frpm the point of view*«efl> 
the «Contfcct Process, would be of gjeat interest and coijd 
hardly fail to gjve— what may be known but have not been 
revealed-^quantitative data for the poisoning. 

* Ferric Oxide. 

Ferrifc, cftcide has played a considerable part in the develop- 
ment of the Contact Process, and is still in commercial use in 
plants of the Mannheim type. Compared with platinum it is a 
very inactive catalyst ; but this disadvantage is partly outweighed 
by its cheapness, which allows any desired quantity to be used 
without great initial expense, and to be renewed at frequent 
intervals. 

A; rough idea of the great inferiority of ferric oxide to 
platfnum can be gained by glancing at the curve F of Fig. 13. 

At about 550°, when 0 5 gm. of platinum are converting 30 litres 
of £as per minute to the extent of 70 per cent., a very much • 
larger amount of the oxide (there is no record of this amount) 
can only convert half a litre to the extent of 46 per cent. Ii\ 
the Mannheim plant the conversion is first partially carried out 
to 40 per cent, or so by means of ferric oxicte and is then more 
or less completed by platinum. It is usual to have about 30 
tons of oxide to 4 or 5 lbs. of platinum. Further details will be 
found in the description of this type of plant. 

The formation of sulphur trioxide by the catalytic action of 
this substance was investigated by Lunge and Pollitt. 1 They 
found that the percentage conversion was not sensibly affected^ 
by changing the dilution freyn 2 to 12 per, ce^t., though atfove 
this the convcjsion falls* off. The mixture of gases to be used 
must be as dry as can be obtained by thorough treatment with 
sulphuric acid. Neglecting this precaution, the contact action 
not only decreases, but the mass has to be treated far a long 1 
time with the dry mixture before it recovers from the w poison- • 
ing” action of the moisture. The same effect is obtained by 
using oxide whjch has been exposed to the air and\as fehetefore 
absorbed some mqisture. * 

# Soc. Ckem.Jnd. y 19^3, 22, 79. 
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re^iSue from the burning of pyrites, or ferric oxide 
obtained b}^ heading hydroxide, was found {o be much moi^ 
efficient \l^an that ipade by ignition of either of the sulphates 
1 *®£,iroft, the reason being almost certainly that tjjtt physical • 
s^te of the former materials was superior. The addition * of «* 
copper oxide was found to be favourable t *to conversion. 
Arsenious oxide is completely taken up and retained by the 
oxide at a high temperature (the best temperature appeared 
r to be about 700°). Considerable quantities of arsenic can t be 
absorbed in this way, and if the mass contained 2*75/p er cent 
of elementary arsenic it showed a contact action 60 per cent 
in excess of the pure oxide. The same conclusions were 
found to apply to oxide containing copper. The best tempera- 
ture was found to lie between 600 0 and 620°. Below 6oo° tfte 
action was very slight ; above 620° it decreased until a certain 
point was reached and then remained constant until 750°, after 
which it again fell. The conclusions in regard^ to temperature 
were confirmed by Lunge and Reinhardt, 1 who obtained a 
maximum yield of 70 per cent, at 625°. The action was 
'♦perceptible at 400°. 

The question of the obtainable yield at various temperatures 
js a somewhat complicated one, for besides the gas reaction 
there is also the possibility of absorption of trioxidc by the 
sulphate, or of th<? evolution of trioxide from it. On heating 
- ferric sulphate in an atmosphere containing tyoxjde, trioxide 
will be evolved from the sulphate up to a point where its partial 
pressure in the gas is equal to the dissociation pressure of the 
sulphate. This point will be reached, assuming that all the 
trioxide t is not removed as it forms, before all the sulphate 
# has decomposed. It is consequently unnecessary to work at so 
high a temperatiye that the sulphate has all dissociated ; one at 
which the partial pressure of trioxide is equal to tjie dissociation 
tension is all that is required. If the temperature falls below 
this point, the trioxide will be absorbed by the iron oxide* 
If—withftut altering any other condition, the .concentration 
« of dioxide passed over the catalyst is increased, the 
temperature must.be raised also, for otherwise the increased 
partial pressure of trioxide would cause further combination 
• with life catalyst. t • * 

1 Z. angqw.Chem^ 1904 , 17, to\i. 
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The calculation of the optimum temperature f^/various* gas 
\nixtures was carried out by Keppeler and # D’Mis, 1 tcj whose 
work reference h^s already been iyade. f They tn<ja%yred the 
dissociatkyi pressure of the trioxid^ above ferric* sulphat£*,a4' 
va*ious # 4emperatures by a dynamic t method. Nitrogen ^as 
passed slowly* # over the heated oxide, removing the gaseous 
products* of the dissociation — 

. Fe 2 (S 0 4 ) 3 Fc 2 0 8 + 3SO3 ZZt *S 0 3 4 - 0 .,, 

so that*the partial pressure of trioxide, and also the equilibrium 
between the three gases, could be determined. The equili- 
brium was found to be in good agreement with the data given 
by Bodenstein. The partial pressure of trioxide in double 
Equilibrium with the other gases and with the sulphate was 
found to be 1 mm. at 550', 15 mm. at 640°, and 109 mm. 
at 7 20°. From these data, by a special method involving the 
assumption that the partial pressure of oxygen does not change 
very much, the following yields and “ optimum ” temperatures 
for various gas mixtures were obtained : — 

Per cent. S 0 2 . 2. 3. 4. 7 - 

Temperature . . . 629° 640° 650’ 665° 

Yield .... 72-5 650 53-2 

These data may be taken to indicate the yields possible 
under ideal conditions. Yields in practice are never so high, 
for the process is not one capable of nice regulation, and ideal 
conditions are much more remote than in conversion by % 
platinum. 

The question of the absorption of arsenic by the oxide and 
its effect is one of considerable interest. Arseniy in the form 
of oxide is taken up very readily from hot burner-gas^s by 
pyrites cinder, and thy vvoA thrown on the purification system 
of the plant fs in some degree lessened. But it is not thought 
desirable to allow too much arsenic to accumulate. In practice 
some of the oxiSe is replaced at frequent intervals, and^the^ 
percentage <ff arsenic in it is kept down, often to 2 per cent. 
In Lunge’s second paper quoted, the question of tfie influence 
of arsenic was resumed. Pyrites residues charg^l with arsenic 
were found in* the best c^se to l\avc jfbout the same coji^ersioi^ 

1 Keppeler anSfD’Ans, Z. ang&u. Chtm ., 1908, 21, 53 2 an< l | 77 » 
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as £ufe ferkjlfc oxide, and the conclusion tlWt arsenic has a 
favourable influence was confirmed by the observation that a*" 
70 per Cjpfct^yleld could be qbtained at 625° frc*n ferric arsenate. 

' Arsenic pentoxide was # found to possess strong # »catalyjtic 
pqjjrers even when free ftpm iron. The most rapid aotjon afcas 
at 675°. Copper, it may be mentioned inr passfng, was found 
f in the experiments to have no influence in smal 4 amounts and 
an adverse one in greater quantity. 
r In continuation of this work, arsenic pentoxide as £ 
catalyst was examined by Berl. 1 The substance wa£ employed 
in some cases as a smooth layer on the inner surface of a 
glass tube, but usually in a porous and granular form, and 
I the velocity of combination was observed from the fall in 
pressure of the gas mixture at constant volume. The catalytic 
power of the oxide at first decreases, and then acquires a, 
constant value with an activity comparable to that of ferric or 
vanadium oxide. Moisture in the gases over and above, ^hat 
left after sulphuric acid-drying is deleterious, but the* more 
intense drying produced by phosphorus pentoxide is also to 
v* 5 ome extent injurious. 

In the Mannheim plant (q.v.) the ferric oxide catalyst is 
usually contained install square brick-built shafts with an 
entrance from the pyrites kilns at the bottom. The gas 
ascending is cooled 1 in its ascent, and the temperature of the 
oxide varies from top to bottom of the shaft. It, is certain that 
long contact with the catalyst is necessary to equilibrium 
9 (Haber expresses a doubt whether equilibrium has so far 
ever been obtained), and under these conditions of varying 
temperature the higher results of the various investigations 
^escribed aVe hardly to be expected. A conversion of 
40 pfer cent, witfy a , burner gas pf 5 to 7 per cent. S 0 2 is 
a good one. * * 

It is always found in practice that a contact-shaft of new 
oxide requires long heating to bring it into condition. The 
conversion obtained from it is dependent on, the careful 
preliminary drying o£the air admitted to the kilns. The con- 
clusions of Lunge and others are thus borne out by practical 
experience. is sometimes stated that overheating of a 
Contact ^nay cause, loss of activity otong to /eduction of the 
1 Z. anorg. Chetn * 1905, 44 , 267.^ 
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mass to magnetic iron oxide, a change which waftjfthougnr by 
H^unge to play a considerable part fn the actipn o^the catalyst. 
This has neyer b^en established. t # # . 

Many#j>roposals have been made to improve the aetio^of* 
ferric oxide as a contact substance. % It has been proposed ^o 
mould the oxides of iron and copper or chromium into briquettes 
with clap, and* to place these in the contact-shaft (B. P. 11792 
of 1901). *It is difficult to see what would be gained by these 
means, and more interest attaches to the plan of converting^ 
part of*the cinders removed from the bottom of the shaft into 
sulpttate by moistening with sulphuric acid and then replacing 
them at the top. This material gradually passes down the 
shaft and the sulphate formed is dissociated, giving rise to 
ft finely divided oxide which is said to be more active than 
the cinder variety (Ger. P. 163835). The formation of briquettes 
of the oxide by the use of sulphuric acid has also been proposed, 
possibly with the idea of avoiding the dust which is so trouble- 
some ill practice. 

By mixing ferric oxide with the oxide of barium or 
stitmtium, and heating in air, substances are obtained whict^ 
are said to have high catalytic power. Their catalytic action 
is said to begin at 400° and to produce a 94 per cent, 
yield at 450°. It is claimed that the sensitiveness to water is 
not so great as in the case of ferric o#:ide alone (U.S. P. 
1018402 of 1911). 

The Badischc Company claimed an advantage in the use of 
iron, copper, or chromium oxide as a carrier for platinum* 
(B. P. 10729 of 1901). Burnt pyrites, which must be entirely 
free from arsenic, is sized and cleared of dust, and 145 parts 
are then impregnated with 30 parts of a solutioff ot platinum 
chloride containing 17 gm. platinum to the 1 i j re. The resaltfing 
product can Jfe used at*once as a catalyst* or may first be heated. 
Such bodies are not molecular mixtures, but are formed of 
granules of metallic oxides covered with a layer of platinum. 
The catalytif adfon of the platinum is increased by Jfcat 
oxides, and the product acts at least ps well as platinised 
asbestos. These contact-bodies are cheap, pffer great resistance 
to heat and chemical action, and require no social arrange- 
ments for preventing (life pressure on tjie contact^materisrt 
from firming anlimpermpabj/e mas^. 
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V 

< Vanadium Compounds, 

t 1 f 

Thfe. possibility of utilising vanadium compounds appears 

* to have'bekn knowfi fairlyT early in the history of f the process. 
TEe liochst works investigated vanadium oxide* ^in their 
preliminary work about 1900 and found .that <:his siibstance 

. and tungsten trioxide acted about equally w'qll, anjJ rather 
better than molybdenum trioxide, their position being in a 
class in advance of that containing f iron oxide. Kiister 

* examined a number of catalysts to estimate their relative 
activities, 3 and reported that vanadium pentoxide and ferric 
oxide were comparable in this respect, but that the former was 
much less sensitive than the latter to arsenic and other 
poisoning, as well as to mechanical influences. Access of 
arsenic, if continued, caused progressive poisoning of the iron, 2 
but the vanadium compound retained its activity unimpaired 
for an apparently unlimited time. Both catalysts were sensitive 
to the action of water, and the best results occurred when # the 
usual sulphuric acid drying was employed. About 85 per cent. 

^yield was obtained at 450° with the pentoxide, and this fell 
suddenly to 67 per cent on substituting phosphorus pentoxide 
for the sulphuric acid. 

In the I loch st patent of 1901 (B. P. 8545) asbestos was 
impregnated by the usual means of soaking in a solution of 
ammonium metavanadate, drying and igniting. The material 
was claimed to give a conversion of 84 per cent, at 4O5*. Much 
ohas been hoped for from the use of this material. A catalyst 
insensible to arsenic poisoning would be of great value, even 
though capable of only moderate activity. No practical results 
seem to hare accrued. The patent was abandoned and in 
ft,: 3* fresh patents were taken out by the Badischc Company 
(B. P. 23541 of I9 ( i 3; n 8462 of 1914). These patents prescribe 
the precipitation of vanadium pentoxide on an indifferent 
carrier, for instance pumice, ground so finely £hat the particles 
not exceed 20 microns in diameter. Thh mixture can be 
made with t or without binding material and moulded into any 
desired shape. The presence of alkali salts is said to be an 
advantage — securing the stability of the catalyst against undue 
increasetpf temperature, fror example a mixture bf 200 parts of 

1 ZSanorg. Chem 1904, ip, 453. ^ 2 m Cf., howeVcr, pp. 115-118. 
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ground pumice ahd 14 parts of ammonium vanada?fns moulfled 

the desired sEape, heated to 3db° to exgel ammonia, and 
then at 440° in gas containing sulphur dioxide?, to* produce 
cohesion. # # Or a mixture of 316 parts of ammoniufh validate* « 
and* 56 caustic potash is evaporated nearly to dryness anjl 
the residue fofmed into granules and heated, first in sulphur 
dioxide and then in air. Instead of pumice, kieselguhr or 
permutite may be used. It is said that catalytic mass made 
in this way will give 96 per cent, conversion under usual 
conditions.* 

These proposals, although promising, seem to have had 
little result. It is possible that some difficulty is experienced 
from the agglomeration of the finely divided oxide at the 
temperature of 500° or so, which would be required. The 
melting-point is comparatively low (658°), and such an occur- 
rence seems quite probable. 

TTie next patent is that of the Conidelon Company of 
Antwerp ( 13 . l\ 5174 of 1913), who proposed to use iron 
compounds of vanadium, obtained by adding salts of iron to 
a Solution of vanadic acid or other vanadium compound, g 
and precipitating the iron and vanadium together. They state 
that, since in the manufacture of sulphur trioxide overheating 
sometimes occurs to 800", the vanadium contents of the contact 
mass must be kept low enough to avoid^even at such high 
temperatures, the formation of easily fusible compounds, which 
by reducing the active surface of the contact-mass obstruct the 
passage of the gases. The precipitation may take place on the 
carrier and in such solutions that the easily fusible salts formed 
remain dissolved. It is also advisable to employ salts which 
yield on precipitation, in addition to the oxides, entity volatilis- 
ing compounds, in order to obviate the presence of aasifp 
fusible products in the mass. As an’mstance is cited the 
precipitation of an acidified solution of ammonium vanadate 
and ferrous chloride by ammonia, followed by cautious heating 
to remove the atfffnonium chloride formed. ^ 

In 1913 the Bayer Company took out patents (J 3 . P. 1 5 165 
of 1913) for the use of mixtures of vanadiup and silver oxides? 
Asbestos fibre is impregnated with ammonium Van^daje and 
then treated with silver nitfate and washed, silver meta\*anadato 
remaining on the (fibre, prgfer^bly to^the extent of 2o^per cent. 
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of rts'weigffc. It has been seen that vanadium pentoxide gives 
only jibout\84 ppr cent, yfeld ; silver or silver oxide have iff 
theinse'JhPes flery little action ; and the vaijadat^s of copper, 
^^cobaltj maAganese, and many other metals are saic^ f to be lesd 
active even than vanadium pentoxide. The activity of the 
silver compound is therefore remarkable* Thfc conversion at\ 
520° is said to be practically theoretical u^der the usual ^ 
conditions. The ratio of vanadium to that of sifver used is \ 
r said not to affect the results within wide limits. 

This appears to be a promising method of Utilising 
vanadium, and there is reason for believing that the claims 
made for silver vanadate, as well as for vanadium pentoxide, 
are well founded, although neither substance can rival 
platinum in activity at moderate temperatures. 

The pentoxide, however, has been the subject of further 
patents having for their object the preparation of the catalyst 
in a suitable state of subdivision. In one patent assigned 
to the General Chemical Company (U.S. 1 \ 1 371004 of 1921), 
it is proposed to impregnate disintegrated kieselguhr with 
ammonium, potassium or sodium vanadate. For instance 
kieselguhr (316 parts), the particles of which do not exceed 60 
microns in diameter and are preferably smaller, is mixed with 
50 parts of ammonium vanadate in solution and 56 parts of 
potash. The mixture is evaporated and formed into granules 
which are heated to 480° first in sulphur dioxide and then in 
air. The means of obtaining this fine division is not stated. 
The presence of sodium or potassium salts is said (as in 
the Badische patent quoted) to protect the catalyst against 
deterioration. 

The Se 48 en Company (B. P. 170022 of 1920) find that 
^Shadium pentoxide operates more efficiently as an oxidising 
catalyst if it is previously heated to temperature (at least 
500°) high enough to cause it to darken in colour, sinter, and 
become denser and more crystalline, or even to so high a 
*njper^ture (over 658°) that it fuses. Th& ’resolidified dark 
^bluish^blaok crystalline mass is broken into lumps or granules 
and used without a support. It is possible that the principal 
use of this invention m^y lie in the oxidation of naphthalene 
•to phtHulic acid, fqr which the Sclfldh Company’s patents are 
now befog worked in this country anji elsewhere ; but the claim 
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is made that tl^p oxide prepared in this way's’ll oxidise 
Vulphur dioxide at 400°. 

Other Catalysts. 

‘hletdts. — It*is interesting to note fhat the catalytic power 
in regard to ^hlphur dioxide conversion of both palladium 
and iridium is very low in comparison with that of platinum. 
A contparison of the behaviour of these three metals was made 
bf Wohler* Foss, and Pliiddemann. 1 They used, in each case, 
iogm. of catalytic mass containing 1-4 to 1-5 per cent, of the 
metal, and passed a mixture of 1 part of sulphur dioxide and 
2*5 parts of air at the rate of 176 to 1790c. per minute. A few 
of their results may be given : — 

Conversion by Tridium and Palladium . 


a — actual conversion per cent, b — per cent, of possible conversion. 
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The rate of passage of the gas mixture was made less than 
the platinum would have been able to deal with, a'ccordance 
with the lower activities of the two metals. The figures givClT 
thus reduce tlje distinction in activity. 

Rhodium also is inferior to platinum. 2 

The use of metallic chromium and of a number of alloys 
of iron has beei^laimcd by Classen (Ger. 1 \ 274345^ 19^3^ 
Ferrochromium, ferrovanadium, ferromolybdenum, fgrrosilicon- 
manganese and ferrosilicon-aluminium,ar*e,said to be efficient* 
and much superior to manganese and^ tungsten. ^Molytyjenum 
' B*r v 1906,8$ $549- % •* 

2 Wei^er-Urferj Ann. Chim.^inal., 1918, 28, 97. 
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iro& is be^ prepared with 50 to 60 per centj/of molybdenum ; 
it enables si^phuf dioxide fo be converted at 400° to 550°. * 4 

A StStfnfent h^s beer* made that the aJJoys of silver and 
*with ^palladium or molybdenum are active j 
technical importance. 1 * 

Chromium Compounds . — Chromium oxide, vMiich 
used by Wohler and Mahla in 1852, was proposed*again in\ 
1908 (B. P. 8102). The oxide is to be rendered porous either \ 
by calcination of such a compound as ammonium bichromate \ 
or by the calcination of certain other salts such as* chromium 
nitrate, or from the calcination of chromium hydroxide in the 
presence of some substance from which a gas is evolved. A 
carrier may be used. The temperature required was said to 
be 420° to 630°. * 

In a patent of 1916 assigned to the Ellis Foster Company 
(U.S. P. 1204141 of 1916), a great improvement in the manu- 
facture of the oxide for this purpose is claimed. The activity 
of massive chromium oxide is hardly greater than 'that of 
oxide of iron. The flaky material made by igniting ammonium 
► bichromate is more active, and can be made much morfe so 
by carrying out the decomposition with a mixture of the 
Jpichromate and a salt of a heavy metal such as lead or 
antimony. The chromium oxide is thus obtained mixed with 
the oxide of the heavy metal. It is found that such oxides 
take up sulphur dioxide ; that of lead, for instaijce^ will absorb 
100 volumes of the gas, and it is believed that this possibility 
is a factor in producing activity. Antimony trichloride (50 
parts), for instance, is heated with 85 parts of potassium 



bichromate until no more fumes are evolved, and, the violent 

^reaction bdng over, the dark coloured, spongy product is 

broRen up and cjried first in air and then in sulphur dioxide 

and air. The tern^^^v V • and the con* 

„ ot use is 425 to \ 

V ' ,S '°" 9 ? fw 94.6 per cent , but as usual novel to th. 

TtSi required to converts given weight of gas is includes. 

u(£e ,»rious substances which can be inane' m.thls way that 

formed from ammopium bichromate and stannic 

preferred (U.S. P.. 1227044 of 1917)- Ten parts of the firs 

salt ;re. dissolved in w*ter and neutralised with 

Asbestos is impregnated withthis artd*then treated wi 5 P 

' ' Chent. TrqdtJ., 6$ January 19 ft* 
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f f* 

of dissolved stannic chloride and heated to dryness. A 'gas 
"mixture of 6 per cent, sulphur dioxide ca» be ^converted at 
425 0 to the t cxtei1t of 88 to 93 pei* cent. , * , * . , 

A fusjher patent of 1919 (U.S. P. 1 314952 of* 1^19^* 
m prefcrib^ the mixture of metallic platinum with oxides, oxe 
of which, at T^ast, <s capable of absorbing a large volume 
of sulpMtr dioxide at 450° to 540°. 

Miscellaneous . — The Ellis Foster Company also proposed 
fixtures of selenium and tellurium, the best of which contains • 
from J*{o* 15 per cent, of the latter element. This mixture 
is to'be dissolved in dilute nitric acid and the solution used 


for impregnating asbestos. Since selenium melts at 217 0 
and tellurium at 4 5 2°, the regulation of temperature would 
Appear to be of more than usually troublesome.. No purification 
of the gases beyond removal of flue dust is required (U.S. P. 
1103017 of 1912). 

I\Ji]ely divided ilmenite has been stated to be of use and 
to tie ‘better than artificial mixtures or iron and titanium 


oxides (B. P. 5079 of 1913). The ore is treated with sulphuric 
acid, and the porous mass obtained is heated to expel the 
sulphuric acid. 

Cerium oxide and mixtures of rare garths have also beeru- 
recommended (Ger. Ps. 142144, 149677). The oxalates obtained 
in the manufacture of thorium are treated wifti sulphuric acid and 
then heateij tq remove the acid. A porous mass results which 
retains its activity for a long time. No purification of the^ 
gases need be carried out. To heat the sulphates to from 700° 
to iooo 0 has been said to improve their properties. 1 

Arsenic pentoxidc has already been discussed. > Asbestos 
soaked in phosphoric acid (Fr. P. 318770), oxides 8f metals^o^ 
the tantalum group (Fr. P,32I573), and^ iqjxture of gyjfsum 
and ferric o^idc, hav 5 all been proposed. The sulphates of 
iron, cobalt, nickel, copper, manganese, chromium, and uranium 
have all a certain action, and of these the nickel and copper 
salts are the pio^active. 


1 Holim, Chew, lnd., 1913, 86, *120. 
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\ Kd 

PXrt IJ. — 1 The Preparation and Treatment of 

Contact-Mass. 

, * * 

' The catalytic Capacity of Platinum.' m 

% Little remains to be 'added to what has already bpcn faidl * 
in general regard to the catalytic properties of platinum. The\ 
occurrence and prevention of poisoning will be Created' fully in \ 


• Catalytic Capacity of Platinum. 
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connection with the purification of gases. The other particular 
•^paint 'impractical interest is the amount of platinum required to 
^effect £ given amount of conversion. 

The duty of on<; unit weight of platinum varies considerably 
with Jhq tyjife of plant, jind the method of operating it, and 
figures 'which are generally applicable cannot be given. The 
preceding digest gives various ^figures obtained from actual 
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practice aad elsewhere. In each case the ratio of # ttie tfefght 
*of sulphur dioxide passing over the catalyst i& on^hoiy^o the 
weight of platinuln employed, is gwen as # closely ^possible. 

1 Since the^apacity of the burners is always variable, thfo r^tic^* 
* mis >iaria]pie also. The figures give* have been chosen to 
represent operation *at the average full capacity. No figures 
for perc&itage* conversion are given, for they depend on many 
factory, but* it is natural to expect higher conversions with the 
lower values of the ratio in the last column but one — an , 
expectation which, in general, is justified by the facts. It 
is certain that some of the most modern and highly developed 
types require less platinum than is anywhere indicated in this 
table. A considerable reduction is undoubtedly to be effected 
by conversion in converters in series — an arrangement which 
allows, as will be seen later, a greater economy of catalytic 
substance than any other method. 


Catalyst Carriers. 

Many substances have been proposed at various times as 
supports for platinum and other catalysts for the Contact 
Process, and have been used experimentally, but only two of^ 
them have been pre-eminent in surviving the test of experience 
— asbestos and magnesium sulphate. • 

A satisfactory carrier must possess several qualifications 
which, taken together, are difficult to find in any one substance. 

It must first of all be porous and expose a very large surface 
in order to give full play to the diffusion of the gases to all 
parts of the platinum. It must be, if possible, chemically 
resistant to the action of sulphuric acid and th£ oxides of^ 
sulphur at high temperatures, and must # ngt disintegrate if 
made accidentally mudi hotter than it *is usually allowed to 
be. Since contact-mass has to be transported and filled into 
the converters, and while in them may have to sustain 
considerable gieflianical action from the swiftly moving gUS^* 
current, the support must be fairly hard, or elastic £no»gh to« 
resist these strains. Lastly, since the recovery of platinum 
from spoilt coqjact-mass is always a possibility and sometimes ^ 
a regular operation, it must bp possible to recover {he very 
expensive platinum with Uie smallest possible loss. ^ All these 
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requifemetfts are fulfilled in a high degree by*the two materials 
mentioned. < % * 

Asbestas . — The asbestos found in comment is o£ three kinds. 
H of ^vhrich the most common, used for spinning and* weavingL 
is the long-fibred mineral chrysotile — hydrated j*i]icate of*' 
magnesium. Of all three this is the most eas^fy disintegrated 
by high temperature — on account of its high-uMter Content — \ 
and the least resistant to acids. Even such weak acids as, acetic \ 

« acid act on it, and boiling for four hours with 5 per cent. 1 
hydrochloric acid decomposes it entirely. The residue 4ias the 
form of the original material, but consists only of hydrated 
silica without any considerable tenacity or tensile strength. 
The formula of chrysotile is 3MgO, 2Si(X,2l J 2 0, and the 
sensitiveness to acids is a consequence of the high ratio of 
base to acid — 3 molecules to 2. When acted upon by hot . 
sulphur trioxide chrysotile is more or less decomposed into 
magnesium sulphate and silica, but the open and fibrous 
structure of the material nevertheless persists in these circum- 
stances for a very long time if it is protected from mechanical 
» disintegration. Chrysotile is used extensively in the form of 
loose fibre as a carrier for platinum. It is also employed, 
ajn the form of mats pf woven cord in the Mannheim Process, 
but in this case the mats have to be handled fairly frequently 
and their disintegration is a serious trouble. The main supply 
of chrysotile is from Canada. , 4 

Hornblende asbestos belongs to the amphibole class of 
minerals. It can be obtained in very long fibres, but the 
varieties which are fine and tenacious enough for technical 
application all come from the North of Italy. “ Italian ” 

* asbestos * ii a common name. Its chemical composition is 
fiTgD.SiO* in \fhich the magnesia is replaced by lime or 
iron to a greater or less extent. It£ resistance to acids is 
much higher than that of any other asbestos, and this resist* 
ance is maintained even at fairly high temperatures. This 
ricIjMppears not to be very common in cohVmsjrce. 

The blue asbestos from West Griqualand is the variety 
known as crocidolke, in which the magnesia of the amphibole 
has been mainly replaced by sodium and iron. f It is very fine- 
m fibred, *but the presence of sdtlipm makes it open to acid attack* 
although more resistant tha^ chrysotile, ft is not satisfactory 
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in this respect. Beat decomposes it rather rapidly* the ferrfius 
silicate is oxidised and the material become* entirely^ lyittle. 
This material also* has been used for MaijnheimT rpits, .with 
poor resultg. 

I*i the # matter of surface, a good, variety of asbestos' is* 
superior as a support to any other available substance. It 
may be Taken <hat the modern types of converter, in which 
the ampunt of platinum per unit weight of sulphur dioxide has 
been reduced to a minimum, all use finely divided asbestos fibre. 
The details* of the methods of platinising were, until recently, 
closely-guarded trade secrets, concerning which information was 
withheld. It is usually necessary to tease out the platinised 
asbestos which has been agglomerated by immersion in the 
solutions used, and the labour involved in this is considerable. 

was stated by the Bayer works at Leverkusen in 1919 
that the long-fibred material used by them was good for use 
for tvtfejve or fifteen years, but that the short-fibred variety 
would not last more than ten years. In the Tentelew and 
other modern plants having efficient purification, the contact- 
mass* is expected to last about this length of time without 
being touched. 

Asbestos is found in basic rocks. The probability of its 
containing chlorides, fluorides, or any form of arsenic is 
extremely small, so that less precaution Against poisonous 
impurity is npc^ssary than in the case of magnesium sulphate. 

Since a greater surface is presented by a given weight of 
asbestos than by the same weight of any other available 
material, the proportion of platinum which can safely be de- 
posited on the fibre is much higher than in the other cases. It 
is not unusual to employ 10 per cent. In Tentelew^Shverters 
in this country from 7 to 10 per cent, has beeii|Used. • ‘ 

Magnesium* Sulphate . — The use of magnesium sulphate, 
and of other inorganic salts as catalyst carriers, was developed 
by Schroder in connection with the Akticngcsellschaft fur 
Zinkindustrie Lp<#ma/s IV. Gril/o ) at their works at 
The sulphur dioxide was obtained by the rgasting of*zinc^ores , 
during which numerous catalyst poisons are generated, chief 
among which afc this works was silicon* fluoride. Arsenic, was 
present usual. # 

Until 1897 the fine which bad begn followed at % Hamborn 
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had e beerf,the conversion of pure sulphur* dioxide, obtained 
fromtffyp blende roasting, by pumping it, mixed with air, through 
dense pii*j*s of platinised Asbestos. This process was obviously 
- oijt of the question for the roaster gases themselves and it w^s 
mecessary to find some means whereby, in view of th$ Jnevitabl 4 M • , 
poisoning, the mass could be regenerated wfthout too muqi 
expense. It was soon found that a number of soluble salts 
could be made into supports of great porosity, and*, it was 
believed that some of them, eg., magnesium sulphate, actually' 
helped the catalysis in a way which platinum co’ulja*not do. 
Patents were taken out in all countries about 1898 (B. P. 25158 
of 1898). Sulphates or phosphates were both claimed to be 
practicable. The salt chosen is dissolved in water, the platinum 
chloride added, and the whole evaporated to dryness. Platindm 
equal to o-i per cent, of the mass was claimed to be efficient. 
The reduction of the platinum salt is more readily effected by 
the addition of sugar or other carbonaceous substance* the 
mass becomes thereby more porous and adherent. A further 
improvement was claimed in 1901 (B. P. 10412) by which the 
contact-mass was made in the converter itself. A current of 
hot air or gas was blown through the molten mass, and a very 
high degree of porosity resulted. Not only this, but the caking 
of the mass was said to prevent portions of it being removed 
by the gas stream.' 

Magnesium sulphate crystallises from a cold, solution with 
seven molecules of water — MgS 0 4 , 7 H y 0 — in the form known 
as Epsom salts. At about 33° crystals containing only six 
molecules of water are deposited. The heptahydrate is ortho- 
rhombic, the other monoclinic. Several hydrates are known in 
additioh tS> these. At 150° the monohydrate is formed. This 
is the basis of (^rillo contact-mas^ before it is platinised. At 
about 200 c the salt may be dehydrated entirely. From a hot 
solution 01 the salt in sulphuric acid crystals of MgS 0 4 ,H 2 S 0 4 
may be thrown down, and from a cold one MgS 0 4 , 3 H 2 S 0 4 « 
■*£A> 4 ^>lubility of the salt (in grams MgStT^tcvioo gm. water) 
is gij/en below : — # 

t o c io 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 108*4 

gms*^«6'9 31*5 36-2 409 456 50*3 55*0 59*6 64*2 68*9 73-8 77*9 

• < ft 

The saturated solution boils at 108-4°. T^ie heptahydrate will 
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just melt ir> its owfi water of crystallisation before nic soiunon 
boils. # • § / 9 

Magnesiupi sulphate can fairly teadily# be obtained .pure 
" enough fo^the purpose in view. It is not unusual to spegify 1 
** 4 £ps«m sgL^s answering to the B.P. specification and made frorrf 
“brimstone" acid, tef ensure freedom from arsenic. In each 
case before use* careful tests for arsenic and for chloride should 
be made, and it is always preferable to make a small quantity 
o£ contact-mass from it, and run a conversion test in the 
apparatus described at the end of this chapter. 

To carry this out, 500 gm. of the sample is heated in an 
aluminium tray, and the process for the production of Grillo mass 
is gone through on this small scale in the same way as described 
later for the large scale. The platinisation is conducted with 
about 20 gm. of the mass (sized to about in.). For this 
amount the platinum chloride is dissolved in about 8 gm. of 
watgfc and the sqlution is very conveniently applied with a small 
glass setnt spray. The mass is turned over with a spatula during 
the spraying. After standing for a few hours it is reduced in 
the gas mixture at about 350°, and conversion tests carried out. 

Tests and estimations of arsenic and chloride carried out on 
four samples of magnesium sulphate gave # the following results. 
The ratio of the weight of sulphur dioxide foer hour") to 
platinum was in each case about 30 : — 




Sample. 

Per tie lit. 

As. 

IVr cent. 
Nad. 

t C. 

Per rent. 
S(U 

Per cent. 
Conversion. 

A. (IIP.). 

Nil. 

0-028 

415 

4.64 

97 -* 

B. . 

0.00075-0-001 ; 

0-057 

410 

570 

'• ^8-0 

C. . 

0-000075 ! 

0-045 

405-10 

5-08 

957 

D. . 

1 - 

00000 1 

h . ! 

> 

.0-124 

4 10 * 

|-()() 

95 *& 


The first sample was selected, for the conversion of 97 per 
cent, was ob^iifed immediately, whereas B, C, and 
first only 90 per cent, or less, and required heating* in tjie gas # 
stream to 500° to gain full activity. This test is a positive one, 
and should nc^t be omitted without £ood cause.* Cages, have 
been kn # own of Grillo maSs* failing to give more than J8 to 90* 
per cent conversicjh for np easily assignable chemicat reason. 
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It sHould^jDe noticed that the method of* reduction of the 
platirtuqi is^a matter of importance, for unless care is taken 
thoroughly to remove all the accompanying "chlorine, sufficient 
k m^v remain to cause poisoning and low yields. Chorine conh- 
pounds produced in thfc way, or originally present* ^re, feovir-rf^ 
ever, removed by continuance of the *heatyig in the gas 
stream. * , \ 

Grillo contact-mass has many advantages, and it is probable 
that its future use will be by no means confined to plants of tfye' 
conventional Grillo type. 4 .* • 


The Production of Magnesium Sulphate Mass. 

It is not possible to make satisfactory contact-mass by 
merely calcining magnesium sulphate. Such material is far 
too friable and its use leads to disaster. The method first 
to be described was used at II. M. Factories during* the 
War, and was founded on much practical experience* of the 
material in South Africa and elsewhere. The salts are first 
of all calcined in iron pans, the product is ground to a* fine 
powder and mixed with water in the hot pan and calcined 
►again. It is then crushed and sized. 

The mounting of the pans is shown in the diagram of 
Fig. 16. Six paifs were mounted on each furnace. It will 
be seen that there are dampers under each par*. .By regulat- 
t ing these, the distribution of heat along the row could be 
made more or less even. In describing the process, an output 
of 3000 lbs. of finished mass will be taken as a basis; for 
this amounj eighteen or twenty such pans, each measuring 
>4 ft. 8 in*x 3 ft. x 4 in. deep, would be required. The 
sequence of the {operations and the quantities involved are 
best followed by means of Fig. 17, which repiusents a flow 
sheet of the daily production on this basis. 

The First Calcination . — The usual charge for a pan is a 
i.e., about 210 lb. This is put irfto*the hot pan* 
»and the melting down is assisted by stirring with wooden tools 
shaped like mallets with long handles. The average time 
requifeebto convert the#salt into a dry cake ut about seven 
hours. # Whcn perfectly white and free from moisture the 
cake is detached from the j>an *by chisel-pointed bars about 
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Fig. 16. — Calcining Pan-Furnace for Grillo Mass. 
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5 ft 1 . 6 in. <gn g and i in. diameter. As soon as the cake is 
cooled, ij; is crushed, the crusher being set to give the finest 
possible 'product, a$d is then fed into the disintegrator and 
^reducsti to a powder which should resemble flour ^as closel^ 
as possible and contain the minimum amount pf gritty** 
particles. About 55 per cent, of the we$ght of Epsom salts 
is obtained as first cake, i.c., about 115 lb. from a pin. Th<^ 
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Fig. 17* — Grillo Mass Production — Flow Sheet. 


moisture^tfihaining in the cake is from 12 to 14 per cent. 
This corresponds |lmost exactly to MgS 0 4 ,HX> (13*0 per cent.). 

Second Calcination ', ! — For this the hottest of tjie pans must 
be used. The usual plan is to employ all the pans nearest to 
the fires, the others being used for the first cake. Those which 
Jfrp used for this second operation shouW appear bright 
red-hot in the dark. 

1 • • 

In the production of second cake, two kinds of material are 
used-j-dust ftom first cajcination and dust made by grinding 
the fin&3 from the gushing of*the sefcdnd cake previously made. 
First calfe dust gives excellent sepon^ cake, but dust made from 
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second cake cannot be used alone to make satisfactory sedbnd 
•cake again. The two kinds of dust sire accordingly put i^to an 
open bin divided Jnto two by a partition, e^ch kiitd ^bSing put 
separately^irfto its own part of the bin. 

% JVhen a pan is charged, two buckets of the first dust %n^ 
two of tfie sccdhd are put on to the hot pan, and water is added 
from a #ateriag-can with a long spout but without a rose. The 
dust thoroughly mixed with the water by means of a long 
handled steel garden rake 15 in. broad. About 130 lb. of 
clust aiad two and a half buckets (75 lb.) of water are added 
altogether, in order to obtain a mixture of the consistency of 
thick cream. The water evaporates rapidly during and after 
the mixing, and the raking is continued to assist the formation 
< 3 f the hard cake at the bottom, and to break up any crust that 
may form at the top, until there is no liquid matter left. The 
cake is left in the pans until it is baked absolutely dry, and, in 
casejof the hotter pans, has become red-hot nearly all over. It 
is tTieii broken* out with iron rods, left to cool and crushed. 
The average time required for a charge is about five hours, 
and* the weight of cake obtained is nearly equal to that of dust 
put in the pan. 

Before crushing care must be taken that the crusher is set 
to give, in this case, the coarsest possible product. The crushed* 
material is transferred by hand to the hopper of the trommel 
from which three sizes are obtained: (1) Finished mass l in. 
to l in ; (2) fines { in. and less ; and (3) oversize above \ in. 
The feed to the trommel should be continuous and not« 
intermittent, to prevent fine material passing over the finer 
of the two screens and passing out with the finished mass. 
Oversize amounting to about 6 per cent, of the**e$al weight 
crushed is returned to the crusher. The fines are ground in* 
the disintegrator as fast as they come*Trom the screen. On 
a day’s run the finished mass is found to be 43 to 44 per cent, 
of the total crushed. 

A daily saorpie is taken by putting a handful of finh jflgd 
mass from each bucket weighed into a sample c?yi. ^At the 
end of the day the contents of the can, which should amount 
to 60 or 70 lb., are ground in the disintegpator and the 
ground stuff is made into*a hea^ ancl quartered <in the usuah 
way. * Daily estimations of* moisture are made, s and the 
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perlentage^ is rarely found to be below <9 or above 10, 
Unplafinised mass weighs ‘about 46 lb. to the cubic foot. 

The ch^tpit of 3poo lb.«can be obtained oAly by continuous 
«aWork for the twenty-four hours unless there are $tore thaji 
Uventy pans. The disintegrator should be of relatively large 
size as the load on it is a heavy one and, r if lar^e outputs are 
required, continuous feeds to both disintegrator* and Uommel 
are a great advantage. The pans are apt to bulge downwards 
t in the places where the heat is greatest. * 

Magnesium sulphate mass made in this way is a* h'a*rd and 
resistant substance. It stands transport well, especially 'after 
keeping for a few days. If storage is necessary the bins should 
be lined inside with ruberoid, or some other impervious lining. 
On a plant of this size a great deal of dust is raised from the 
trommel and disintegrator, which, although harmless, is irritat- 
ing and a delay to work, and it has been found advisable to fit 
a fan by means of which this dust is withdrawn and collated 
in a bag for re-use. 

Platinisation . — The application of the platinum to the 
.surface of the mass is best carried out in baths of glazed 
earthenware, about 6 ft. x 3 ft. x 8 in. deep, and supported on 
brick standards about 18 in. from the ground. A rubber sheet 
in a wooden tray is sometimes used, but for applying such 
expensive material# the earthenware baths are advisable for 
their cleanness and freedom from waste. Thc«,flpor of the 
platinising house should be of concrete, and should drain into 
la sump in which scrap iron or granulated zinc is kept, to catch 
any platinum which may be spilled. 

Before platinisation all mass is riddled carefully over J -in. 
fiddles to^amove fine stuff which may have passed the finet 
screen of the trom^nel, or may have £>een produced in transport 
or storage. The riddled material is then weighed out into 
iron cans (dust-bins) 100 lb. in each. Two of these cans are 
emptied into each platinising bath, and the mass is spread out 
layer by means of a wooden rake. K % 

# In # 200*lb. of mass there are very nearly 180 lb. oi 

anhydrous sulphate. * The amount of platinum chloride required 
to givQ the desired percentage of platinum, reclining on the 
<►180 lb. *of anhydrous sulphate^ is* then weighed oyt and 
dissolved* in, an earthenware jar, of t about galls, capacity 
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(Avoid the use cff enamelled iron. The enamel r/rely legists 
the intensely corrpsive action of the chloride) ^he jpliftinum 
is usually supplied in the form of chtoroplatinic acicj containing 
40 per celt, or rather less of metallic platinum. The weight* 
*mf wate$ Required to secure even distribution varies betweefi 
20 and 30 lb., but'is generally about 22-5 lb. (2 galls, and 
I quart^. Considerable heat is evolved during platinisation, 
and care should be taken that mass should not be used which 
has come directly from the mill and still retains heat. It « 
has beSn Tound that more regular results are obtained where 



two bins arc available, by putting all freshly made mass for ( 
a time into one bin and drawing for platinisation from the 
other. • 

The spray by which the solution is applied consists of four 
fine glass jets, connected by short lengths of rubber tube to a 
glass tube having four short branches and one longer one 
sealed on, in the form of a fork. This arrangement is enclosed 
in a wooden case from the end of which the jets project, and is 
illustrated in Fig. 18. The longer branch of the fork isconnected 
by means of a long black rubber tube and a jlass siphon to'the 
jar containing the solution, which is placed on a shelf about 
3 ft. above the level of the bath. About half of the solution is 
placed in the jar and spraying is begun. As soon as the 
surface of thejnGss* has been covered, the surface layer iwaM 
to one end and spraying is continued. T # his goes cm until all , 
the mass has been raked into a pile at one end of the bath. 
The pile is thep turned over to expose % the mass a^he.bottom, 
which sc* far has ijot been covered. By thi» time theirst half 
of the solution hasjprobably run out. , The second halt is then 
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putHrf and Spraying is continued, the rake being driven evenly 
through ^he ipass«from one'side to another in^a regular manner 
until all this solution has ‘also been used. At the finish the 
*ma^s 6hould appear wet. It should be turned over with the 
rtike for about five minutes after spraying has finished, 
allowed to remain on the trays for at lea^t eight hours before 
removal to the converters. f 4 \ 

Another method of manufacturing Grillocontact-mass/which^ 
has been used in America, consists in the combination of th/i 
baking and platinising operations. The magnesium .stilphate 
is first treated with platinum in solution and is then baked 
and ground as usual. By this means an even distribution of 
platinum is obtained, but the metal is deposited throughout 
the mass, and not mainly on the surface where it is most 
useful. In addition, it is easy to see that unless elaborate 
precautions are taken the loss of platinum is likely to be 
a very high one, particularly from the grinding and crushing 
operations. This method was used in preparing the 400,^00 lbs. 
of contact-mass which filled 100 of the 120 converters of the 
Old Hickory (War) plant of the U.S. Government, probably 
the largest contact installation ever erected. The loss in 
preparation and handling before insertion into the converters 
has been estimated at 7-5 per cent. Even allowing for this, 
the platinum obtaftned on recovery from the mass after the 
Armistice fell considerably short of the expected* quantity. 1 

About 1000 lb. of Epsom salts are taken and the platinum 
in very dilute solution is sprayed on. After the solution has 
soaked in, the mass of crystals is thoroughly mixed and is then 
shovelled into the hearth of a baking furnace, a sketch of 
which is given in Fig. 19. 2 The furnace is so constructed that 
the* products of fombustion pass ^rst underneath the hearth 
then over a bridge at the far end, and back oner the hearth 
to the chimney. In one side three wide doors are provided 
through which the charge can be rabbled. # A shelf about 1 ft. 
wiiU^fctends along the side of the furnace at thc*hearth level, 
The hfcarth should be hot and the flame should be a 
reducing one when the charge is put in. The sills of the 

doors* should^be luted with 6 to 8 in. of dry du$t to keep out 
* * t «« 

1 /. InU. Eng, Ckem, % 4922, 14 , 636. • 

• 2 U.S. Bureau#/ Mines* Bull 1920, $ 84 , 176. 
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^excess oxygen. As a crust forms on the hearth it i/brokt/ up 
*and the whole cajce is turned over with a flat-nosed steft bar. 
This is continued until material corresponding to *th<* first cake 
already n^ntioned has been formed and the product ft then 
rakad oip^cooled, and ground in a pair of close-set fluted rolls, 
or on a grincf§r, cate being taken to avoid dust loss. The 
ground ^aaterftil is made into a paste with water, and the solid 
mass which forms is roasted again in the same way, the hearth 
toeing rather hotter than before, and the product from the 
second toting is crushed between rolls and sized as required. 



J*1G. 1 9. —Calcining Furnace— Reverberatory. 

The use of the furnace shown in the sketch is, of course,* 
not restricted to this combination method, for contact-mass 
intended for subsequent platinising by the more approved 
procedure can be made in it, instead of in the rSws of fire- 9 
heated pans illustrated in the diagram of Fig^i6. • 

Preliminary Treatment in the Converter . — The platinised 
mass is packed into the sections of the converter with great 
care, to secure even resistance to the passage of the cases. 

The method o[ beginning the reaction with it is an extraaa^Jy 
simple one. The converter having been filled and*closgd up,, 
the mass is slowly heated to about 350° by blowing heated 
air through it. # Hydrochloric acid comes off ac&mp^niid by 
water arjd the mass is pfobably *nade more dry rh^n # it was • 
before platinising/ Burner-gases rjther more dilute than 
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usut^are tjien passed slowly in. The reaction begins at once. 
The charge buriK is increased slowly for some days until the* 
plants is r^nfiing normally. 

^ R&ivification and Reworking of Grillo Mass .— ^Irillo mass 
which has been poisoned by arsenic is often revivified, b>^ 
merely spraying with dilute aqua regia *and replacing in the 
converter. In this way the arsenic is converted* into ctrsenious\ 
chloride and volatilised. This has been found to work well. \ 
The operation may be carried out a number of times with ' 
the same mass, but the more often it is done fiid' shorter 
becomes the period between two successive treatments. As 
a final operation in this case, and in any when the poisoning 
has been extreme, the platinum is recovered from the mass, 
purified, and sprayed again on to fresh mass, which may In 
certain circumstances be made from the recovered magnesium 
sulphate. 

A method which has been used extensively in the spited 
States and elsewhere is to dissolve the whole mass in aqua 
regia, and recover it by concentration of the solution. Here 
again the platinum will be throughout the mass instea*d of 
only on its surface. Sufficient water is taken to convert the 
anhydrous mass into a substance having the composition 
MgS 0 4 +sH 2 0 , and about 35 galls, of aqua regia to every 
1000 to 1200 lb. ^f mass are mixed with the water. The 
mass is introduced carefully into the acid liquid. A violent 
reaction occurs, and if the liquid is kept hot, the whole of 
the mass goes slowly into solution. On cooling, the mixture 
sets to a solid. It is then put through the process for making 
fresh mass by the combination method which has already 
been descrT&ed. Cane sugar is often added to help the mass 
to lake on baking. 

The method given below 1 has beenr employed by the Mod- 
derfontein factory of the Nobel combine and has proved very 
satisfactory in practice. The recovery of platinum is not an 
eacprfnatter, and unless great care is taken the Josses are apt 
to b^ high. It is .particularly important to beware of the 
possibility of the formation of colloidal platinum in hydrochloric 
acid •sojutiojt. In this^ way heavy losses may be incurred, 

% 0 • • 

1 It hy been published in Technical Records of Explosives Supply i 
1921, 6 , 68 . . 
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. although the solutions run to waste are absolutely cleal/and 
yield no precipitate on scrap iron. 

Breaking , > down the Contact-Mass.— A ’dissolving tank of 
about 4 $& galls, capacity is three-qyarters filled with •water, 
%n<? a sie^e ir^de from a carboy crate lined with 28-in. wire 
gauze ig lowered into the tank by means of a pulley, until 
half submerged in the water. This sieve retains the larger 
particles of iron scale # , while allowing the platinum to pass 
through^ % The contact-mass is then placed in the sieve by 
bucketsful, and as the sulphate passes into solution, more is 
added until about 350 lb. are dissolved. The sieve is then 
lifted from the solution, which is allowed to stand for at 
lgast three days. At the end of that time the insoluble matter 
has fallen to the bottom of the tank, beneath the level of 
the tap, from which the clear liquid is drawn off into a lower 
tank where a further settling of three days is allowed. From 
this«*tapnk it is. run through the tap into a lead-lined box 
in which it remains for two days. 

Purification of Magnesium Sulphate . — The solution is then 
siphoned, without disturbing the lower stratum of the fluid, 
into a wood-lined box which is fitted with steam and air pipes. 
After the solution has been heated by steam to 6o c , about 
20 lb. of magnesium oxide is placed in a suspended 5-mesh 
sieve as in the case of the first dissolving tank, and the whole 
agitated wither until a sample of the filtered fluid gives an 
alkaline reaction, and shows no precipitate or colouring with 
hydrogen sulphide. Steam and air are then shut off and the 
liquid allowed to settle. After twenty-four hours the solution 
is usually clear, when it is decanted into an eg^jnd blown 
to a feed-box in the concentrating plant. The lead lining 
of this box is painted vvkh black enajnel .1 From the box 
the solution Is run into a series of coal-heated galvanised 
concentrating pans, five in number, and when a film appears 
on the surface of the front and hottest pan, the contents of 
the hot pan a fe # siphoned into a crystallising pan in whieff^on 
cooling, Epsom salts crystallise out The crystals are dAined, 
and heated on a cast-iron pan, where water is driven off until 
a hard mass containing y .per cent, to 16 per cei^jf^sfter is 
formed. •This is amoved and .broken in a* crushingHnachine 
into pieces of the requisite size. Durand particles too small 
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for j^rladinghare made into a paste with more Sulphate solution, 
and crHed on the cast-iron pan in the same manner as the 
crystals. * 

v purification of the Platinum . — When the clear fluid is drawn 
dff from the dissolving tank, it is again filled up \yifh wateiv ' 
and the process of solution continues until* a complete shelf of 
mass has been broken up. The insoluble matter* remaining at\ 
the bottom of the tank is washed two or three times with water \ 
r to remove magnesium sulphate, and finally run through the ’ 
lower faucet, which is fitted with a rubber pipe closed by a 
brass clip, into an earthenware crock holding about 50 galls. 
This crock is placed in a steam-heated water-bath and its 
contents treated for forty-eight hours with strong commercial 
hydrochloric acid at as high a temperature as possible, at the 
same time are agitated with air. It is then allowed to cool 
and settle, when the acid solution is siphoned off into a large 
crock’of about 100 galls, in which scrap iron is ,constantly f ^ept. 
The crude platinum mass is washed repeatedly with* water, 
until the washings are comparatively free from dissolved 
iron. On account of the slight solubility of platinum Black 
in hydrochloric acid under certain circumstances, and the 
possibility of free chlorine in commercial acid, in all cases 
where platinum, whether impure or otherwise, is treated in this 
way, the washings^are subjected to the action of scrap iron, 
whereby any platinum which may be in solution ois. reduced by 
hydrogen, thrown down, and collected. The crude platinum 
mass is then heated with hot aqua regia, and at the same time 
agitated with air until the residue which remains undissolved 
contains no platinum. After settling and cooling the clear 
solution, itTfs siphoned into porcelain basins, while the residue 
is hashed on a filler until free from platinic chloride. The clear 
solutions and washings are concentrated to a small bulk on a 
steam-bath, 30 c c. of 90 per cent, sulphuric acid being added 
to remove lead. The concentrated liquid is then transferred 
to«uaand-bath, where it is dried, additions of hydrochloric acid 
.beingjnacte until th$ resulting dry mass is free from nitric acid. 
This mass is then dissolved in water, filtered and hydrochloric 
acid is ftddd? to the clpar solution, from which the platinum is 
then renyyJed by the action of sjrap'iron in thp form of wrought* 
iron nails. -The platinum black is *collectc]d and boiled with 
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strong hydrochloric acid on a sand-bath until only^races jftss 
’than 0*3 per cent.) of iron remain ufldissolvedk In practice it is 
found impossible by the action of toiling concentrated acid to 
remove ir|n •entirely from platinum black in this fhrm^hence 
^he # necessity for the subsequent prdfcipitation by ammonium 
chloride*!^ mdhns o i which it is possible completely to remove 
the resftlual inon. 

Tlje plitinum is accordingly washed with water until free 
from acid, dissolved »in pure aqua regia, again evaporated 
to dryrtess and freed from nitric acid, dissolved in water 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and precipitated as ammonium 
platinichloride. The precipitate is allowed to settle, and after 
the supernatant liquid has been siphoned off, is transferred to 
£ Buchner funnel where it is washed with 5 per cent, hydro- 
chloric acid until the filtrate is free from iron. The precipitate 
is then dried on the sand-bath, and ignited on a fireclay crucible 
in a^n atmosphere of sulphur dioxide. The resulting, pure 
spongy platinum is weighed and dissolved in aqua regia, and 
the solution freed from nitric acid as before. It is then 
available for the preparation of fresh contact-mass. 

The iron scale and similar material, which are retained by 
the sieve on solution of the magnesium sulphate in the first 
dissolving tank, may still contain a little platinum, most of 
which can be removed by washing the# residue in small 
quantities in # a basin with a stream of water. The whole is 
agitated ana the smaller particles, representing the platinum, 
are allowed to pass with the overflow water into one of the # 
settling tanks, from which it may be collected on settling. 
The heavy portion remaining in the basin is rejected. From 
time to time, say after two or three shelves have^fen treated, 
any matter which may have collected in the bottoms ofrthe 
lower settling tanks ifc washed out, and the sediment is placed 
in the top dissolving tank. 

Separation of Platinum from Iridium ,— Where a shelf 
has originally ieen impregnated with solutijqnof platinum # *md 
iridium alloy, the presence of iridium is first>een frgm the 
difference in colour of the precipitate on, adding ammonium 
chloride to the platinic chloride solution. Amifonium ftlatini- 
chloride untnixed with nridium.is of a l$mon yHlow* colour, 
whereas if iridium is present, the colour is a light rgdafeh brown. 
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As^unmonifinT platinichloride is less soluble in hydrochloric 
acidxhan the corresponding iridium salt, the latter may be* 
partialljArenloved by repeated washings with*5 per cent, hydro- 
chloric, acid, when the platinum compound appfoyhes more 
qeaTly to its normal co]pur. On concentrating a samplg o f 
these washings, a cherry red substance is deposited ‘showing 
a large proportion of ammonium iridium chloride 

The whole of the hydrochloric acid washings 'are treated 
with scrap iron, and the iridium is thrown down as a black 
precipitate which also contains platinum. To remove^the last 
traces of iridium from the platinum salt after washing as 
described, it is necessary to dissolve the whole in as small a 
quantity of hot water as possible. The solution is evaporated 
to a fifth of its bulk, and on cooling 88 per cent, of the original 
platinum salt crystallises out, while the iridium salt, being 
more soluble in water, remains in solution and may be removed 
as iridium black on adding scrap iron. 

A similar procedure was adopted in recovering the ptatHium 
from 343,000 lb. of mass from the U.S. Government plants at 
Old Hickory, and at Nitro, West Virginia. The dissolving 
tanks consisted of nitrocellulose boiling-vats, and a charge for 
each vat consisted of 15,000 lb. of mass and 6000 galls, of 
water. The mass was added to the warm water during seven 
to eight hours, t^ie temperature being kept below 90°; 
Thorough agitation was applied. The solution was allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours. 

Some of the charges contained sand, which was thought 
to have worked its way in from the insulating layers on the 
preheater, and it is interesting to note that others were found 
to contain-u^ich magnesium oxide, and to be distinctly alkaline. 
Th^ treatment which had been given to the mass, after use and 
before removal fr&m the converters, # how # ever, is not specified. 

In view of the large amount of mass to be cfealt with and 
the fact that the time available was limited, the speed of the 
operations had to be increased whenever poss^>le. The clear 
liquid was siphoned off from the top of one of the* vats in which 
a charge had settled, whenever such siphoning was possible, 
and the platinum sludge at the botton was then concentrated 

by runumaJrne muddy liquid fhrough#the Monel*metal bowl 

30 in. lodg by 4| *in. wide — of a Sharpies 'centrifuge. The 
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material which accumulated in the bowl was treated yith hydro- 
chloric acid diluted with hot wateV (12*5 It), sludge, 1 iJ gall. 
concentrated acid, 4 galls, water), •whereby its *we*ght was 
reduced by%aBout three-fifths on account of the removal iron 
► arid lime and other impurities, and wai again centrifuged. The* 
purified residue* was tfhen dissolved in aqua regia (20 volumes 
concentrated hydrochloric acid to 3 volumes nitric acid) in 
6-gallom silica dishes, and after solution had been completed, 
as far as possible the clear liquid was siphoned away from a 
residue tCTTich still contained a small amount of platinum and 
was ofherwise dealt with. From the solution so obtained the 
ammonium platinichloride was precipitated by adding a hot 
concentrated solution of ammonium chloride, or the finely 
pdwdered solid salt. Some alcohol was then added and twelve 
hours allowed for settling. After this the liquid was siphoned 
off, the precipitates from several vessels united, and three 
sepa^tte washings with alcohol carried out. Finally,, the 
precipitate was "dried in an iron box heated by steam coils 
and was then calcined in large graphite crucibles or in silica 
dishds. 1 

Of the 9764-5 Troy oz. of platinum presumed to have 
been used, 7-5 per cent, was written off for loss in preparation 
and handling. From the remaining 9032 oz. which should 
have escaped dissipation from the converters, 8812 oz. of an 
alloy which wa^-considered to contain 94 per cent, of platinum, 
were eventually recovered. The over-all recovery would there- 
fore appear to have been about 85 per cent. This figure should 
not be taken as a standard. 

The Preparation of Mannheim Contact M&ts. 

The platinum used # in* the Mannheim Contact ovens is 
deposited on fhats of woven asbestos cord. These mats are 
laid on each other with suitable supports in the form of thick 
wire netting between each net. From ten to thirteen nets are 
built up into £n“ element ” on an iron fram£ c*H # the element 
as a whole is slid into a chamber prepared *for it in tlie contact 
oven. Details of the building up of the elements will be found 
in the descriptfon of the Mannheim plant 

1 Ind. Eng. Cheat 1922, 14, 636. 
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VThe element frames are usually about %. ft. 6 in. long by 
2 ft. 3 in. wide. 'The matfs to be used in sjich a frame should 
be a 4 bou<+ 4*ft. io ?n. X 2 ft. 6 in. to begin with, as they shrink 
during the preparation, and the necessary air-tigfltfoint cannot 
r readily be made round' the edges of shrunken mats. There' 
are from three to four strands to the in<?h, an3 any loose ends 
at the side should be tied back into the fabrfc of the net to 
prevent them coming unfastened. 

The most important point is to obtain a quality of asbestos 
which will resist fairly well the process of platinisin^tind what 
is a more severe test — the disintegrating action of the ‘hydro- 
chloric acid washes which are used after the mats have first 
been baked and when they require revivification. This require- 
ment is a difficult one to fulfil if, as has generally been the case, 
the ordinary Canadian asbestos is employed, for an unsuitable 
specimen of this material may lose 25 to 30 per cent, on 
washing, and may even fall entirely to pieces before the 
platinising is finished. But the question is not entirely a 
chemical one, the physical treatment which has been given 
to the fibres has much to do with the usefulness of the* mat, 
and a heavy loss on washing does not necessarily imply a 
bad mat. The only satisfactory method of testing mats is 
to try them in the actual process. Crocidolite mats turn 
brown when giv%n their preliminary baking and become 
extremely brittle, so that their treatment is rendered difficult, 
if not impossible. 

Platinising House . — The room set apart for platinising mats 
should contain the following pieces of apparatus: (1) One or 
more enamelled iron baths large enough to take the net easily 
when it islying flat, and to leave some extra space at the head 
and foot. A suitable size is about 5 ft. 9 in. x 2 ft. 9 in. x 12 in. 
deep. Each bath is fitted into a water^bath of somewhat larger 
size, and the water between the two vessels is heated by a steam 
coil. Each platinising bath should have lids which can readily 
be removed toaJJ^w access to either end, and a^^aught arrange- 
ment^ to caflyawaj the steam is advisable ; (2) Earthenware 
tanks for soaking «the mats in hydrochloric acid; (3) A large 
wooden tan/ big enough to allow a whole element to be 
immefs # e^at ones. ^Sprinklers shcfbld be arranged, to wash 
the mits on drain-boards above t^e bath* and arrangement 
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should be made for recovering any platinum passing ajtfay 
in these or other ^washings ; (4) A*drying-o*Ven (jont^ining a 
number of grids on which the nets # can be # dried. # # 

Platinising . — The methods used for platinising a Jhe 
•sswa^in pr^ncifjje but differ somewhaf in their details. Two* 
procedures are ppssible. In the first the platinum is deposited 
evenly throughout the mat by using the minimum amount of 
solution ; in the second excess of solution is used, and the 
platinum is obtained to a greater extent on the surface of the 
cords. The second process gives, at least at first, a somewhat 
more active mat, but not so enduring an article as the first, 
and the loss of platinum from the mat during handling and 
treatment is greater in the second case. 

Method /. — The solutions required are : (a) The requisite 
weight of platinum chloride for one mat made up to 1 litre 
with distilled water; (b) 400 gm. of sodium formate made up 
also J litre. # The whole of ( a ) 100 c.c. of ( b ) and 6oo* c.c. 
of water are first of all mixed together in a porcelain basin 
of about 15 in. diameter. (The basin should be supported on 
sand ’in some other vessel to guard against breakage.) The 
mixture is treated with solid sodium carbonate until no further 
effervescence occurs, and the mat is then dipped in, corners 
first, the centre being held in the hand. When all the solution 
has been absorbed, the mat is vigorously kifeaded in the dish 
until the distribfttion of solution is quite even. 1 Then the mat 
is wrung from the corners inwards to drive the solution toward 
the centre, and is then kneaded again and finally laid at the 
bottom of the platinising bath (the water in the jacket being 
at boiling-point). Care is taken to make contact between the 
bath and the whole underside of the mat. After about ten to 
fifteen minutes the underside will have begun *0 blacken. Tlie 
mat is turned and the other side treated in the same way, and it 
is then rolled up and allowed to remain at the head of the bath, 
or in another bath, for twenty-four hours, being heated all the 
time. The cokftr after heating is light gr ef> ''ndjiot so dafk 
as that first developed. Washing is carried out by laying all 
the nets which have been platinised flat in'one ^f the baths, 
and running m water almost to the top. Five" wasfce^ are 
, given, each lasting two hours— thVee with tap wateN^nd the 
1 The,operator*mus4 weaj rubber gloves. 
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last^wo v^ith distilled water. The mats are then drained for \ 
few minutes, and clried in the oven. 

Methbc^ II. — A* steam*jacketed bath oi enamelled iron is 

usqd* * The jacket should be capable of taking stearfl at 20 lbs.. 

•pressure. Forty litres off distilled water and a^out^r?o gto^sf * 

good soda-ash are placed in the bath, and“whev the sq/ution is 

boiling vigorously a mat is placed in the bath 'and a solution 

containing 450 gm. of sodium formate is added. About two- 

thirds of the required amount of platinic chloride^dissolved 

in about -half a litre of water and neutralised with v sodium 

« 

carbonate, is then poured in slowly. The mat is kept in 
motion in the solution for a short time, and the cover is 
placed on the bath and the liquid boiled for a quarter of an 
hour. The mat is then turned over and the remainder of the 
platinic chloride added. Boiling is continued until the whole 
of the platinum has been deposited and the liquid has cleared 
completely. The mat is then removed and placed with ethers 
in another bath containing distilled water. After four” or five 
hours the water is replaced by 10 per cent, sulphuric acid at 
35 0 to 40°. This acid wash lasts eighteen hours, and is followed 
by a similar one lasting the same time, and finally by two 
washings with hot water, each of ten to twelve hours’ duration. 
The mats are finally placed on racks to dry. 

Preliminary Htating of Mannheim Mats . — Before use the 
mats are built up into contact elements, each ofden to thirteen 
mats. Details of this operation will be found in connection 
with the Mannheim plant. For the first few hours of use 
the new elements are extremely active, but this activity soon 
diminishes, and in twenty-four hours it is seriously impaired, 
magnesium sulphate has formed, and the asbestos has become 
hafd and brittle. « It is therefore usual to withdraw them and* 
carryout a process of softening the asbestos and«revivifying the 
platinum. 

It is advisable to leave the new elements in the contact- 
oven for -at lea^forty-eight hours. On being«Haken out after 
this perioef Tl?e elerr^nts are taken apart from the frames, and 
the whole blo^k of* mats is laid all at once on a wooden tray 
and immersed in the soaking tank. No attempt must be made 
to fold oj^Send the m£ts, and care must be t^ken that no part 
remains above water durjn% the r soaking, or*it will be found to 
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become permanently rotten. After immersion in .water for a 
*few hours the fabyc becomes softer hnd easier to handle. ' The 
block of mats (still on the tray) is f removed from ♦pfie ^water, 
placed inta*bath containing io per cent, hydrocliloriq acid, • 
►’ allowed to remain twelve hours «or more. The acid is 
removed fcy placing* the nets in a bath, covering them with 
water, heating nearly to boiling, and siphoning the water 
away.. This is repeated three times, after which the mats 
ye dried and built into elements again. , 

Revivification of Mannheim Mats. — When an element has 
been 'removed from the contact-oven on account of its having 
been poisoned, it is treated as described above, the washing 
being carried out with 2 1 05 per cent, hydrochloric acid. This 
t b some extent restores the activity. The treatment can be 
repeated several times; but platinum is naturally lost each 
time in handling, and the fibre finally becomes so weak and 
conycled that the mats cannot properly be built up again.- 
After a chrysotile mat has been in use for some time the 
asbestos has mainly been converted into silica, the heating 
in presence of sulphur trioxide and the repeated washings 
having removed a great part of the bases. A typical com- 
position of this kind of asbestos is SiO.>— 38 per cent. ; 
MgO — 40 per cent.; FeO — 10 per cent.; H 2 0 — 12 per cent. 
After platinising there may be 1 SiOS — 70-5 per cent.; 
MgO-— 13 5 percent. ; FeO— 4-4 per cent. ; Fe 2 0 3 — 47 per cent. ; 
H 2 0 — 69 per, cent. A mat which had been in use for three 
years gave: Si 0 2 — 78-8 per cent.; Al 2 0 3 +Fe 2 0 3 — 8*o per* 
cent.; MgO— 10 per cent. 2 

The Testing of Contact-Mass. 

Before making use of* contact-mass on a large scale, it 
is frequently necessary to make preliminary tests to ensure 
that the desired conversion will be attained. There is not 
usually need {p investigate the action of ^he catalyst itse]f — 
the results to be expected from platinum, io* ^stance, are 
fairly accurately known — but it may be necessary to examine 
the support which is to be used, magnesiuA sulphate for 

. 1 T.R.E.S., i92fi $ 27. • 

2 ParkeS,/ Soc. Chcm'ltui. ( Trans .), 1922,41*100/ 

* * ’ • \ S 2 
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instaucc, a^id to make certain that it contains no impurities^ 
whicn would poison the* catalyst. This <is best done by 
preparing tlie mass on a*small scale and observing its power 
of catalysis under conditions which as nearly* £> possible 
approach those of technical work. 

We therefore require a conversion a # ppar^tus conflicted 
on a laboratory scale in which the temperature, Concentration, 
and rate of flow t of gas mixture can be regulated at will. 
• Various forms of apparatus designed* for this purpose aije 
described in the literature of the subject and are mor^ or less 
elaborate. Kiister 1 devised a special gasometer in which 
mixtures of sulphur dioxide and air could be stored, but for 
most purposes it is more convenient to mix two regulated 
streams of gas as required, if the gas mixtures required cannot 
be obtained from the plant. 

The arrangement of apparatus shown in the diagram of 
Fig. 20 has been found very convenient in usp. It is, readily 
constructed and involves no article which is not to bd found 
in a fairly well-equipped laboratory. In order to produce 
a stream of gas consisting of sulphur dioxide and air in the 
proportion required, use is made of the device of forcing 
each gas through a glass jet in such a way that the fall of 
pressure on passing the jet can be maintained at any given 
value. « 

Air from the compressed air supply, and sulphur dioxide 
from a siphon of the liquefied gas, are passed through simple 
pressure regulators, by means of which the pressure of each 
gas can be kept constant within i mm. of w'ater. The air 
passing the regulator is dried by passing through a drying 
tower and a^J-tube, both containing suitable material saturated 

with 98 per cent sulphuric acid, l^ic sulphur dioxide requires 
no drying. * « 

Each gas is then passed through a jet made of drawn-out 
glass tubing. The fall of pressure due to the passage of 
either gas throjjgbr its jet can be read on a gaWge containing 
sulphiyic and pan be maintained at any value desired 
by adjusting ^ic pressure regulator, in this way, after the 
prope* jets have been selected by preliminary u»ts, it is quite 
easy to ir^wntain a* stfeam of j^as containing t from 3 to 8 per 
1 Z. (Mcrg. Chew 1904, 42, 451* 
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^cent. of sulphur dioxide without important v/riation in com- 
position, for many hours. It is advisable to have several jets 



for each stream if the rate of flow is to be* varied considerably, 
and the jets jhould be secured from the access of dus£ and 
moisturj by inserting a small plug of cottop-wool in.thtf wider 
part of each. 


Fig. 20. — Laboratory Apparatus for carrying out Conversion Tests, 
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^The stream! of gas issuing from the jetsftieet as shown in^ 
the drawing, and ire mixed by passage through a cotton-wool 
plug insVtefl at the point *)f meeting. During a test a sample 
is drJtwn bfif through a branch tube, and, by fn^ns of an 
aspirator, bubbled throirfgh iodine solution in^a wa§h b®j£b 
and a bubbler. 

The main stream passes through the contacf tube ot Jena 
glass. The further end of this tube can be joined* to the rest 
of the apparatus by means of a plaster of Paris joint. Next ip 
order is a U-tube filled with glass balls wetted with c^per cent, 
sulphuric acid to absorb the sulphur trioxide. The gas’ then 
passes through a bubbler containing iodine solution, and 
finally into an aspirator constructed so that it exerts practically 
the same suction no matter how much water is run from it, 
and consequently disturbs the working of the jets as little as 
possible. 

The volumes of air in the main stream and in the sample 
are obtained by measuring the water which runs frdm the 
two aspirators during a test. The corresponding volumes of 
sulphur dioxide are deduced by titrating the unreduced iodine 
in the bubblers. 

The internal diameter of the reaction tube is measured, and 
a given weight of contact-mass is packed in between loose 
plugs of purified asbestos. A test can be carried through in 
about an hour, when once a steady state has%been reached. 
The second furnace shown in the diagram, .although not 
‘necessary, is useful to allow of preliminary heating of one 
specimen of contact-mass while tests are being run on another. 

Instead of the standardised jets convenient use can be made 
of the gas vtHume-counters described by Beckett . 1 
• using an ^Dparatus of this Jdnd, with a comparatively 
short furnace and no 'special shape of reaction lube, it should 
always be borne in mind that conversion at any given tempera- 
ture nearly always appears more favourable than it actually 
is. . This results fjjom the variation in temperature along the 
tube, ^hor^further ^remarks on this point, the account of 
Bodenstcin’s work an Chapter HI. may be consulted. 

1 /. Sof. Chew. Ind 191,7, 36, ; 
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CONVERTERS AND CONVERSION SYSTEMS 

* 

In th'e account which has been given of the historical develop- 
ment of the Contact Process, it has been made clear that each 
of the earlier plants contained some kind of retort in which the 
contact material could be heated. In this way the contact- 
mass was made hot enough to initiate the reaction, and, if 
necessary, heat could be supplied to keep it at the working 
temperature during operation. That this temperature must be 
kept wilhin definite limits was recognised at a comparatively 
early date. A patent was granted to Lunge in 1888, in which 
it was stated that “the temperature in that part of the 
apparatus where the combination of S 0 2 and 0 2 takes place 
must be carefully regulated, and must be neither too high nor 
too low (preferably at or below a dull red heat)’’ (B. P. 3166 
of 1888). That the reaction was a strongly exothermic one, 
capable of producing sufficient heat to hinder its own progress, 
was not fully realised by the earlier workers, although the fact 
seems a very evident one. It is probable that their apparatus 
was in most cases so small, and the rate of gas-transfer so low, 
that the evolution of heat was masked by the effect of radiation. 
The years 1898 and 1899 were marked by the publication, in 
patent applications, of the njeans by which thiheat of reaction 
could be contyllcd in kirge converters. The Badische patents 
for cooling the converters by air or by the incoming unconverted 
gas were granted in 1898 (B. Ps. 15947, 1 5949 . 1898), as was 

that of the Relist works for heating the gases to the 
temperature required for reaction, by mjans of The issuing 
converter gas (B. P. 6057 of 1898). The»H6cfcst patent for 
regulating the, temperature of the mass by the admixture of 
cold unconverted gas bdoftged to the following year (B. P. 
285 of 1899). 

ui 
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% The thermal d|ata in connection with thf. reaction are set 
out, so far as they are kno&n, in the table a|t the end of this* 
chapter. *By their* means* one can calculate, at least in an 
! approximate way, the heat effect due to any givdh Amount of 
Conversion. If the gase^are prevented by complete insulajtiyn 
from radiating heat away, the total possible heat # of c^mhjkJStion 
will not be given out, for the higher the temperature rises 
the greater is the proportion of sulphur dioxide .which 
remains uncombined. Taking gas-mixtures resulting from th£ 
burning of sulphur of, say, 5 to 7 per cent., and Assuming 
suitable inlet temperatures, it is interesting to find* the 
temperatures which would be reached, and the ensuing con- 
versions, supposing that no loss of heat occurs by radiation or 
conduction. This can be done with fair approximation if v?e 
select points on curves (1) and (2) of Fig. 11 (by trial or error) 
such that in each case the indicated conversion would produce 
the indicated temperature. 1 The results are tabulated bglow, 


Per Cent. 

so 2 . 

Inlet 

Temperature. 

Degrees. 

Rise of 
Temperature. 

Degrees. 

Maximum 

Temperature 

attained. 

Degrees. 

Maximum 
per Cent. 
Conversion. 

5 

350 

I42 

492 

96 

5 

V5 

139 

514 

94 

5 

400 

X3h 

536 

9i 

7 

350 

184 

534 | 

90 

7 

375 

178 

553 

87 

7 

400 

171 

57i 

• 84 

10 

350 

231 

58b 

78 

10 

375 

222 

597 

75 


a 10 per cent, gas mixture being included. (The necessary 
specific heats are given in the li^f of data at the end of the 
chapter.) The specffic heat of the gas mixture before and 
after conversion can be taken to be very nearly the same. 

The figures in the last two columns make very evident the 
great dependence of the final result on the conagitration of the 

1 A direct method c£n also be used. On Fig. 1 1, for each gas mixture, 
mark two poinffc representing assumed conversions and the respective 
tempftrgtures which would result. Through each pair tf points draw a 
straight line which cuts ^he appropriate* furve in a point representing 
the highest attainable temperature and conversion.* # 
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jgas mixture anaiare oorne out in practice^ wnere,witn /ising 
concentration, the maintenance of* the mass al; a # suitable 
temperature becomes more and more difficult in a qohve$ter of 
a simple tjpe. # 

t, ^he gonverjers which have been atad are now used are of 
man^^pd Varicuis types. To provide means for removing the 
“ injurious ” h^at of reaction is not the only requisite (indeed 
this can be done without any special means beyond ordinary 
i^diation}. It is necessary so to arrange the contact-mass that 
the least.possible quantity is required, and generally, although 
not always, to recover as much as possible of the heat which 
passes away in the converted gases, and to use it to increase 
the heat of the entering gases to the amount required for their 
reaction. Later developments accomplish the process of con- 
version in stages, two converters being employed in series. It 
will therefore be convenient to describe (i) Converters without 
inteigial' heat-regeneration; (2) Converters with internal re- 
generation ; (3) Conversion in dual converters in series. 


1. Converters without Internal Regeneration. 

One of the converters described in the Badisclie patents of 
[898 is illustrated in Fig. 21. It consisted of a series of tubes 
vhich could be heated by gas flames. WHfen conversion had 
)egun and thereat of reaction was being given out, the flames 
:ould be turned down and cold air allowed to circulate upwards 
rom u to L, cooling the tubes in its progress. 

The earliest pattern of Grillo converter consisted of a 
ertical cylinder inside which were arranged several layers of 
nagnesium sulphate contact- mass on perforated iron shelves, 
onsiderable air spaces beipg left between ihe layers. TTie 
onverter was* not heated but merely protected against 
xcessive radiation, and the gases were brought to the 
imperature of incipient reaction by passage through tubular 
reheaters. Ir^such an apparatus it is said that there is*a 
indency for the gases to pass most rapidly down'fhe centre, 
id more slowly at the sides. In addition the cpoling is more 
.pid at the sid$s, so that the conversion does not go on unifofmly 
iroughout the laper of mass. # This difficulty was mpt in a 
rillo patent (B. P. *17034 qf i9po) by pranging several contact- 
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vessels sufts by side and connecting them bj pipes alternately 
above and Ijelow the mas's. The gas was thoroughly mixed 
by passa&athrougft the connecting pipes. A common means 
of effecting the same result, in cylindrical converter#containmg . 
horizontal shelves, is to filace a circular ljaffle- Ii late^ljelow,tlJfi 
grid on which the mass rests. . # 

Converters of this simple type are still in use^without any 
baffle-plates, and are found to be satisfactory in many respects. 

It is usual to* cool the gas.^ssuing at 
about 430 c , in a regenerative way, but 
to attempt to recover the heat lost 
by radiation from the converter is 
not always considered so important. 
P'ig. 22 shows an example. The usual 
number of layers of mass is five, but 
four are sometimes found, and the 
following list of tempcratur.es tin a 
five-layer converter has been recorded 
from American practice. Inlet 385°; 
leaving layer (1), 54°° to 5^° o *> 
(2) 520’; (3) 500°; (4) 45°°; (5) 3 8 S°- 
Of a total conversion of 96 per cent, 
the first layer accomplished Go per 
cent. 1 For a four-layer converter an 
entering temperature* of 400?, and 
layer exit temperatures of (1) 520; 
(2) 500; (3) 470; (4) 440, are not 
unusual. 

The converter of Fig. 22 often 
consists, in American practice, of a 
cast-iroft shell about 6 ft. in diameter 
and 10 to 12 ft. high, with flanged gas*inlets at*he base and in 
the cover. Ribs cast round the inside of the shell serve as 
supports for the cast-iron grids on which the contact-mass is 
placed. These shelves are spaced from 18 i% to 2 ft. apart, 
and the dumber gf shelves is generally five, each carrying 
about 1500 lfc. of mass. The coarsest material is placed first 
on grids, the finest being at the top. There are usually 
two converters of tffls size # oij each unit, arranged ki parallel , 
1 Zeisberg, Trans* Atyer. Klectrvchem, Sgc „ 1919, 193 * 
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with a total capacity of 14 to 16 tons of sulphur trioiide a day, 
bat some designers prefer smaller vessels and use four t;o a unit, 
each 5 ft. in diameter. 1 * ' j 

The ccJhtrolling factor in this case is the radiation,, from 
th'vsides of t\e vessel, which can be Adjusted by varying the* 
amou1S\ and position of 
the lagging.^ It has been 
proposed to make the con- 
verter with fins on the 
outside to render the 
radiation more readily 
controllable (U.S. P. 

8^7389). To compel the 
gas current to spread 
equally through the layer 
of mass the device may 
be <edqpted of placing 
fine contact-mass at the 
centre of the layer, and 
coarser mass concentri- 
cally round it, the coarsest 
material being at the 
periphery. The layer is 
divided into annular zones 
for this purpose by open- 
ended sheet-iron cylinders 
(Ger. P. 18077). 

Plants were in opera- 
tion quite recently which, 
although they possessed 

modern arrangements of . Fl0 22 ._ G riUo\Coaverter-Old Pattern, 
their purifying ^ystenls, 
still retained this elementary type of converter. In spite 
of its being a not very efficient utiliser of platinum and of 
possessing no #heans of recovering a large* part of the he&t 
of conversion, it has the merit of simplicity of construction 
and freedom from leakage, qualities in which more complex 
types are often lacking. # * * * 

To facilitate dealing separately with afly particular layer 
1 t/.S. Dept, of ML, I\ulb 184 , 173 - 
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of contact-tnass, ijk has been proposed to b/ild the converter^ 
in sections placed one on the other. Each lection could then 
be rqplaSed by aftother as required (Stone, U.S. P. 7x186 
* of 1902). * 

* An unusual proposal to absorb the ( heat ^of reaction, is 
that made by Blackmore (Blackmore, B. P. 0^904), 

to carry out the combination in the same time and place 
with an endothermic reaction so that the total heat liberated 
’ is zero or very small. As an instance fhe reactions expressed 
by the equation 3 S 0 . 2 + 2 N 0 2 +C 0 2 -> C 0 + 3 S 0 3 +aN 0 ^ are, 
as a whole, endothermic. The patent has forty-one claims in 
regard to this and similar speculations. 

2. Converters with Internal Regeneration. 

In Fig. 23- is represented a more developed form of the 
converter described in the Badischc patents. The converter 
body; S S, was surrounded by a brick casing so tha't, the 
whole vessel could be heated to the temperature of reaction 
by the flames h, //, the products of combustion escaping at L. 
The burner-gas passed first through the heat regulator G 
then through the valves V V' into chambers A and A', which 
supplied the whole circumference of S with gas as well as the 
radial pipes B B'. These were provided with holes varying 
in size so that th<? gas was uniformly distributed throughout 
their length. To lead the gas as near as possible to the 
contact tubes a number of diaphragms C \yere provided, 
forcing the stream to travel close to the pipes. The gas was 
thoroughly mixed before entering these pipes via O and F, 
by means of the baffle-plates in the chamber N. Thermometers 
placed at T> and D' enabled the velocity and temperature 
to *be regulated.* Additional coding could be obtained if 
required by admitting cold burner-gas* through, V" and J. 

Special methods were described for arranging the contact- 
mass. Loose platinised asbestos is apt to become compressed 
by the gas^ stream, By means of the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 2* the" mass w^s placed in the tube in short independent 
sections, and |he pressure required to force the gas through 
it was^minimised. The mass was spread on perforated circular 
plates < c" c" strung round *a central spindle a (Fig, 24 (a)) . 
and separated either by .short ‘lfngtfcs of pipe, or as in (<$) by 
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pins attached to i)he under surface of the plltes I , thf 

the resistance tc) the nassafre n f. f u P4 111 this way 

and consequently the pres- ^ f , tHe gaS was . finished 

5511 lV* r^n 1 1 1 J t — 


" . sure requitfcd was less. Every 
pipe could be^made to offer 
the s-.sjpe »pres§ure and the 
distribution U gas i n the 
pipes therebyVpiade uniform 
C B - Ps. 15950 of 1898; 6828, 

1 I 0 7 2 9 > 1.2781 of 1901). A 

more" usual and later de- 
velopment of this method of 
separating the mass in the 
pfpes is to dispense with the 
central rod and to fit each 
plate with a single pin which 
ts yito a hole in the centre 
of the next plate". 

In all tubular converters 
the filling of the contact-mass 
into the tubes takes time and ■ 
labour, and this is often said 
to be one of the defects of 
this type ; but since with 
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efficient purification the life of the im« ; c , 

and is limited only by the^adnal r i; f . years or more » 
1 7 / b <ldual disintegration of the asbestos, 

I I 1" . _ A 



Fig. 24. 



the objection has only mddferate weight. TJhe BadisrH^ + 

Of apparatus is siiSto be tf , t 8 'de« 4 p interna, tt 5 <W ' 
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rhe Tentelewronverter in very general u p is also a 1 
is, but the method* of heating up thl inlet gases 


" The TentelewJ:onverter in very general up is also a tubular 
apparatus, but the method* of heating up thl inlet gases to thl 
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^ rIG. 25* — 1 entelevv Converter and Heat Kxt l^gcr 
f ?* 

temperature <jf reaction is quite different from that of any other 
^ \ ^ubes are set in a heavy tube plate at their lower 
ends, but their u^jper ends, are ffce. The upper end of the 
converter forms a free gas-sWe, in whMh the downward 
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velocity of the entering gas is reduced to 4 very .low value, 
■there is therefore opportunity for Jthe hot tubes to impart 
heat to the incoming gases by convection aftd to some extent 
by radiatiofi. • This is shown in Fig. 25, which represents the 
con verter % coupled to^the heat exchanger with which it usually* 
works, '.y si>own,in the first patent (B. P. 11969 of 1902). The 
gas liters at C and passes through a distributing plate S, which 
often supports filtering material to catch dust, and then into 
the equalising space H, downwards through the tubes K 
containing the mass, and out to the heat exchanger. In 
practice with this converter, gas may enter from the “ regulator ” 
at 220°, be heated to 380° by passing through the equalising 
space to the openings of the tubes, attain 470° some distance 
down the tubes, and leave the converter at 430°. The platinised 
asbestos, containing from 7 to 10 per cent, of platinum, is 
packed into the tubes between perforated discs of malleable 
cast-jron with spaces of an inch or more between, each- disc 
resting* on a central stud projecting upwards from the one 
below. 

The Tentclevv Company in later patents (B. Ps. 20952 of 
1904; 23419 of 1904) recognised that in the converter which 
has just been mentioned, the greatest development of heat 
occurred in the upper portions of the contact-tubes, com- 
paratively little taking place at the lower onds, and proposed 
a division of. the contact-mass into two separate portions 
to take advantage of this fact, and to secure more uniform 
temperature in the second half. The converters of this design 
have not come into general use. The principal portion of the 
contact-mass is placed on a sieve plate forming the bottom of 
an equalising chamber of much greater diameter titan the rest 
of the converter, as may b§ seen in Fig. 26.. The remainder 
of the contactings is placed in the narrower tube below this. 
The upper layer of contact-mass presents a large surface and 
can dissipate a great deal of heat into the equalising space. 
There are hergmo ends of pipes to assist this dissipation and 
their place is supplied by square hollow pyramids ?M .which 
stand in close contact with the sieve plate. Jig. 27 shows 
one of these pyramids more clearly. The incoming gaSj after 
. preheating in the regulatcfr Shown *in Fig, 25>and passing down 
through the equalising space, is said, to be converted in the 
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upper layej to thfc extent of 90 or 95 per /cent. Only little 

heat is consequently developed in the lower section of the 
catalyst.* t 'fhis section is not an assemblage of tubes, and 



Fig 26. 

# f ince cross sc ction of the upper layer greater* than 
in the other type, the power required to propel the gas is 
much less than before. 


Further improvements lay in providing 
for a “ dead ” layer of gas between inner 
> and outer vessels of the converter, and in 
making all parts ot the # agparatus more 
readily accessible. 

The sieve L, rests on a flange h which is 
•ilso supported from below bj^thc rings t y ?\ 
f ig. *27. and the pillars j (Fig. 26). On the sieve L is 
. . # traced another sieve, com posed of a number of 

pyraSds M qU ^ Pla * S m ' 7’ eadl ° f them suri »°unted by the 
ead t . lh * pnnc, P^ p°rti5)t/of the platinised asbestos 
e plates if/ t w, in^a layer rcaining nearly to the 
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top of the cones i'J, M. If the apparatus is to be ^topped for 
replacing the contact-mass entirely jpr partially, the top plate 
E is removed, then the sieve-plate J, and thfen any jDfle of the 
plates m, fu *can be taken out without disturbing the Others. 
The pyr^mid^M, M^abstract heat ncA only from the contact-’ 
mass C Q, also from the 
plate L, and convey it by 
conveotion Radiation into 
the gas seems hardly ‘likely 

to account for much heat 

• 

transference) into the de- 
scending gas current. Plate 
L is made in pieces and can 
be taken out separately. By 
providing a conical empty 
space # round the chamber A 
a stagnating l^yer of gas 
round* K is created, which 
assists the heat insulation of 
the apparatus considerably. 

A converter which has been 
widely used is that consisting 
of an upright cylinder with 
grids inside to support the 
contact- mas9f and fitted with 
a jacket through which the 
incoming gases are circulai ;d 
on their way to the m< ;s. 

This is the converter of t g. 

22, with the addition ol a 
cooling and regenerating Fig. 28. — Kecrenorative Cirillo Conve 

vice. The aanyigement of 

the parts is shown in the diagram of Fig. 28. The gas enters 
tangentially into the space between the two cylinders at the 
bottom (in care of Fig. 28 it is shown entering at the back) 
and by means of baffle-plates P, is caysed to pass •almost 
round the converter and then upwards int<5 thd> space between 
the next two •baffle-plates, and so on until it reaches tbfc top 
• of the inner cylinder, having parsed round this five times on 
its way. It then! passes, through^an iron grid-plate S and into 
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the first layer *of* mass, iphich is supported on the perforated 
plate S r Issuing from this layer the gas is mixed and brought 
closely mto* contact with the inner wall by the baffle-plate B. 
> In this way the gas passes through four layers of lAass in turn 
*and finally issues at th# bottom. The ^vhole //esse] is built 
into a brick casing and thoroughly lagged. 

This converter was used in the Grillo plants of the Depart- 
ment of Explosives Supply during the War aijd"*was found to 
, be very satisfactory during the whole of the time those plants 
were in operation. About 2250 lbs. of anhydrous mass was 
used on each shelf, and the converters of a unit had a total 
capacity of 20 to 25 tons of trioxide in twenty-four hours. 
Further details of the construction and methods of filling and 
working will be found in the description of this plant which 
is given in a later chapter. When the full amount of 5 per 
cent, gas was being dealt with, the temperature of the entering 
gas was about 320°. This rose to 360° to j/O n during the 
passage through the jacket, and the best conversibn (9 6 
per cent, or so) was obtained when the temperatures of 
the pyrometers immediately above the four layers were 
nearly the following: No. 1, 360 to 370; No. 2, 450; No. 3, 
460; No. 4, 440. Under these conditions the first layer 
accomplished about 30 per cent, of the work conversion. By 
raising the inlet temperature to such an extent that the gas 
leaving the first layer was heated by conversion t*> 500° or5 io°, 
the first layer became capable of a much greater share of the 
'work, 60 or even 70 per cent, This is in accordance with what 
has already been said in relation to the dependence of the 
velocity of reaction on temperature. 

This type of apparatus has a fairly high thermal efficiency 
whfcn combined with an external Jieat exchanger. It is not 
structurally very simple, and has been founjl in some cases 
to develop leaks on extended use which, on account of the 
involved relation of the parts, cannot readily be repaired. 
Far the same reason nothing can be done t% influence the 
action •of^any separate layer. If, for instance, the inlet 
temperature is#rai&d as mentioned above, the conversion in 
t e firsUayer is greatly increased, but the other Jaycrs thereby 
ecome^so hot thart the total conversion falls considerably — 
un er these conditions, probably to. about* 92 per cent In 
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the same way it was not found possible to make ecopbmical use 
of a more concentrated gas than abc|it 5 per cent.* anjJ, as will 
be seen later, the possibility of running f*egener%tlVely, i.e. t 
with no hlaf beyond that of the reaction, was barrejl out 
in these /:ircuVistanops. A . 

What is^equired, therefore, in all converters which consist 
of separate sections, is some ready means of regulating the 
temperature of. an individual section, without disturbing the 
others. I£ this can be* done, one or more may be worked at 
a comparatively high temperature, at which, although the 
maximum attainable percentage conversion may be somewhat 
lower, the amount of conversion will be greatly increased. 
In this way part of the platinum will be more fully utilised 
and the remainder can be reduced in amount, and — maintained 
at the lower temperature consistent with complete conversion 
— will, still be able to deal with the work, which the first 
section jias left undone, for the increased activity of the’first 
half of the converter means a reduction of the load on the 
second. For economy of yield, or increase of output, which- 
ever may be the object, two conditions are required: (1) 
High temperature to convert as much as possible; (2) lower 
temperature to convert as completely as possible. It is clear 
that independent sections of contact-mass fulfil these conditions 
best. The sections are usually more 8r less thermally 
depeudent, and of the required conditions each to some 
extent defeats Jthe other. 

A mode of construction by which these principles can 
evidently be put into operation is that of the patent taken out 
in 1914 and assigned to the General Chemical Company (Wolff, 
U.S. P. 1099530). A considerable number of contact and heat 
exchanging compartments we placed ov^er ene another and 
directly connettej. Fig. 29 shows this in diagrammatic form. 
The gas enters at the bottom, and, assuming both valves to be 
shut, passes through the two heat exchangers in succession and 
over the top «f the internal converter intep the contact-mass, 
down through this and through the insides of* the heat 
exchanging tubes. By adjustment of the ttfo valves, the 
extent to which the gases are cooled in their passage frogi*one 
.layer to another cjn be controlled,* and the timperatureof each 
separate contact-section can b& regulated. The freedom of the 

T*2 
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apparatus * from the largd amount of external piping, which 
would he required for control of the sections as structurally 
indepjencfeijt units, Ms mentioned as an advantage. 

A 'modification of the jacketed converter wMcX allows of * 
Controlling the extent o? the preheating qf the ffateripg gases 



Fig. 29. Fig. 30- 

and also, it is claimed, the amount of cooling of any particular 
section of contact-mass, is that outlined in Fig. 30 (Parodi- 
Delfino, B. P. 113017 of 1917). The incoming gas passes 
through the tubes of a heat exchanger which is annular in 
plan and surrounds the converter. The converted gas passes 
wholly or partially over the outside of the tubas according to 
the aSjjistment of* valves of three' separate exit pipes. The 
actual jacket, to the converter is* £orm$d by the gases of reaction, 
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which are streaming upwards from jhe circular openings in 4 ie 
'inner case more or less rapidly. Tllis jacket, however, extends 
only to two layers of the three shown. In the case of the first, 
it is replied by the preheated gases which have just* issued 
from the # heatVxchaqging tubes. 

The dgsig^s(*ems rather com- 
plex, 

A* recent* novel proposal 
j[Audianne, B. P. 169264 of 
1920) does not aim at sectional 
control, but is calculated to 
secure, in the Grillo contact- 
mass, evenness of temperature 
and gas-distribution throughout. 

The converter is a cylindrical 
chamber with a conical bottom. 

Xha gas enters this chamber, 
after preheating, and then passes 
up a large number of pipes each 
of which has a helical stopper 
fitted into its lower end. The 
stoppers are indicated by //, h v 
// 2 , in the diagram of Fig. 31. h| 

On account of the resistance 
the. stopped offer, the gas 
passes to the t same extent up 
each tube, with a swirling 
motion, and issues from their 
open upper ends. The contact- 
mass is packed into the space p IG> 3I . 

between the tubes. The, gas . • 

passes downvajds through the mass ancf through the two grid- 
plates P and P 1 on which the mass rests, and finally through 
circular orifices into an annular collecting channel in com- 
munication # r ith the exit pipe. The close proximity of -the 
tubes of colder gas to all parts of the pass secures «n even 
distribution of temperature. The replacements contact-mass 
would appear to offer some difficulty. 
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' 3. Conversion in Dual Converters in Series. 

The advantages which lire secured by dividing the contact- 
mass in?® two (or* more) sections which are thermally inde- 
• pendent have been indicated in the foregoing* paragraphs. 
<t has already been noticed that the r^actioqf is yicreased 
in velocity forty times or more by increasing tjpe ^emfjprature 
from 400° to 500°. This thermal independence of the sections 
is best obtained by using more than one converter, and working 
.one at a high temperature suited for* rapid action and the 
other at a low one to complete the conversion. This procedure 
appears to have been first realised by the Hdchst works and 



Vr 

Fig. 32. 


described in their patent of 1901 (B. P. 138^). A further 
•patent of 1904 (Kaufmann, 13 . P. 7074) recommends the 
arrangement shown in the diagram of Fig. 32. After reaction 
at a high temperature the gas passes through a heat exchanger 
and, being tflen suitably cooled, is passed through the second 
converter. A similar claim, apparently by the same firm (Le 
Blanc and Kraus, JJ. 5 . P. 726076 of 1903), states that 75 per 
cent of the conversion is accomplished in the first stage, at a 
temperature of 530°. The products of the reaction are then 
cooled by the admixture of gas which has no influence on the 
reaction, 01 in pipes, and the conversion is completed at 430°. 

This idea js also the subject of the Hcrreshof patents 
(U.S..Ps. 719332, 719333 of 1903), which have .been worked 
extensfoely by the General Ghemic'al'Company. The double 
converter appears to be typical' pf a numbef'of plants in the 
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United States which work on this or In the Herresh9f-Badische 
system, and it is said to result in a greatly diminished Require- 
ment of platinum. In some cases, the firit converter i$ the 
larger, bulS Contains the weaker contact-mass ; the Second 
converter, is fcmallen and although tontaining richer mass, 1 
holds 09 tl>^ aggregate less platinum than the first. 

In a later patent taken out by Knietsch (U.S. P. 809450) 
it is stated that this procedure may be carried out in several 
Stages, butRhat two wilHn general be found sufficient. Working 


* CONVERTER 2 . CONVERTER I. 



FlG. 33.— Arrangement of duplicate Converters and Heat Exchangers. 

in two stages, only half the platinum formerly usedTfe required, 
and in each converter is oijly one-quarter o( that which was 
placed before ^n a single converter. The •conversion in the 
first converter should be from 80 to 90 per cent. In some cases 
as much as 70 per cent, of the platinum can be dispensed with. 
If under ordinary conditions with a single converter 100 parts 
convert to the extent of 97 per cent., about 80 pot cgnt. of 
this is done by 15 parts of the metal, the # rem*uning 17 per 
cent requiring ^11 the catalytic activity of the other 85 parts. 

The arrangement of *thfe two* converters and they* heat 
‘exchangers is shdfon in Fig. 3$, whijh is a diagram of the 
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conversion system of thelfour 20-ton units ot the JBayer plant 
at Do^piagfn. The conversion in the first vessel has been 
observed Jo be frSm 76 to 78 per cent., and that in the second 
^ from # *96 to 97 per cent., the overall conversion bfcilfg therefore 
99 per qpnt. Each converter contained #a nunfber ctf sections 
packed with asbestos fibre. So far as is knenyr th^ carrier 
is used on all plants of this type, although there appears to 
be no reason to believe that Grillo mass could not be substituted 
for it A similar arrangement was reported to be in operatian 
at the Hochst works of Meister, Lucius and Briining, in 1919. 
The first converter was said to work at 580°, the second at 435 0 , 
and with an inlet gas of 6 5 per cent, a total conversion of 
977 per cent, was obtained. It will be noted that the inlet 
gas passes first through the heat exchanger attached to the 
second (and cooler) converter. The use of two heat exchangers 
in succession in this way makes the heat regeneration easier 
to cfarry out than with a single one, and durjng operation no 
external heat need be applied. 

In Fig. 34, which shows the connection of the conversion 
and absorption systems of an American J'huHscJu' plant, the 
same features will be noticed. 1 

The Hochst works found that the advantages of the multiple 
conversion were greatly increased by removing the sulphur 
trioxide formed fifter the first conversion. This procedure 
was patented in 1901 (B. P. 2368 of 1901) ar.d can readily 
be seen (from other than practical considerations) to be a 
sound one, for not only does the removal of trioxidc tend to 
give a higher conversion at equilibrium by increasing the 
ratio of the^oxygen to the sulphur compounds, but, as has been 
shown by Bodenstein and others, the velocity of reaction also 
will be greater if the trioxide is«removed. Before absorption 
of the trioxide could be carried out ^he g«^e* would require 
cooling, and it seems questionable whether in any circum- 
stances the gain in conversion, or saving in platinum, would 
Outweigh the loss*of heat due to the additionalcooling process, 
le *arr£ngemcnt.of a section of plant is shown in Fig. 35. 
as first enters the first contact space after suitable 
pnfhgating. After the greater part of the sulphur dioxide has 
een transformed* it passes* into the heat ^exchanger V Jf and, 

1 U.S. Bureau of Mines, aj 2 o, Bull. 184. 
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Fig. 35. 
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after cooling in this, into the abso ber F v From 'this it is 
carried back to the heat exchanger! then to the secopd con- 
verter 0 2 , finally via a cooler K to the second absorber F 2 * It 
* is doubtful \*bether this system is now anywhere in use. 

The ylmi&ion of cold gas to ?he contact space, first 
patented^ by ^lejldchst works, 1 has been frequently used on all 
types of plant. All that is generally necessary is to arrange 
for bye-passing the preheating and heat-exchanging sections 
of the plant # to the'necessary extent, so that the temperature 
of the inlet gas can be nicely controlled. As a means of 
controlling sections of a converter it is not of much use, for the 
effect of any cooling is diminished by the increase of load on 
the section treated. In patents of 1903 (B. P. 6824 of 1903; 
U.S. Ps. 723595, 723596) the gradual dilution of concentrated 
gas by air in multiple converters is claimed. It is preferable 
to work with gas containing about 1 1 per cent, of dioxide, which 
is partially converted in the first chamber, then mixed with 
moreafr and passed to the second, and so on. 

Other patents in connection with the control of conversion : 
Raynaud and Pierron, B. P. 16254 of 1900, separate converters 
at different temperatures; Babatz, B. P. 1216 of 1901, heating 
of pure gases by hot flue gases; Daub and Deuther, B. P. 95 3 ^ 
of 1902, alternate layers of mass and cooling elements ; Scbillot, 
B. 1 \ 21616 of 1898, sulphuric acid from bl&st-furnace gases; 
Sebillpt, B. IV 2192 of 1909, catalysis of dilute gases from 
roasters ; YVischin, B. P. 12419 of 1903, arrangement of contact- 
mass. 

Preheating and Heat-Regeneration. 


There are three sources from which may be supplied the 
heat necessary for raising the temperature of the gas entering 
the converter to the requisite point. (1) The gas may be passed 
through a prehca&r in which coal or other fuel is burnt. This 
is the oldest method and is always necessary when a plant has 
to be started if the contact-mass is cold, lt^is also in use in 
some cases for*regular running, although in moderii^pr # actice 
there is no need for the consumption of any f&el at* all. (2) The 
heat of reaction may be transferred from the gas leaving^he 
converter to that entering it. As. will be more clearljc # seen 
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when the # subject is referred to later, this heat is always 
sufficient, with appropriate design, for the purpose in view. 
(3) Jh^l^at of Combustion of the pyrites or sulphur may be 
transferred in the same way. Methods (2) and* (5) are some- * 
times combined. The ftsual type of Man(iheim£lant # uses both, 
and (1) in addition. / ft # 

The elements of plant by which all these heat transferences 
are carried out receive different names in different works. It 
will be convenient to distinguish in a general way (ij Preheaters 
in which fuel is burnt, and (2) Heat Exchangers in .which hot 
gas passing through the plant is the heating agent. “ Super- 
heater” is a common name for a preheater which is placed 
after heat-exchange apparatus. Other names show perhaps 
less reason than variety. 

Preheaters. — A type of preheater which is in extensive 
use is that illustrated in Fig. 36. The tubes are of cast-iron 
and are cast in U' s ^ a P e » the length being f/om 7 to 8 ft*, and 
the inside diameter from 4 to 6 in. The wall thicknesses from 
J to I in. The gas is delivered from a header into a number 
of these tubes in parallel, and these are connected in series with 
other tubes by means of return bends. Flanged connections 
are not used because the exposure to the heat would not allow 
of the joint remaining tight, and the connection is made by 
casting a shoulder about an inch wide round the ends of the 
tubes and building up a rust joint in a sleeve -placed oji this 
shoulder. This shoulder is shown in Fig. 37# The cast-iron 
ring is about ij in. larger in bore than the outside of the 
pre-heater tubes, about ;] in. thick, and about 5 in. high. The 
rust joint made by tamping in a mixture of sal-ammoniac 
and iron is strong and does not leak when heated. In re- 
fitting the tubes the cast-iron rings are broken with a hammer 
as the jointing cannot readily be extracted. # 1^ will be noticed 
that each tube has a pedestal cast on to it, and is supported 
from above by means of a tie-rod fastened to a boss at the 
top of the bend. 1 • 

In ftg. 90 (\yhich actually represents a heat-exchange 
installation) !s shown a somewhat similar construction, but 
foi* severed reasons the arrangement is superior to the last 
The 'iubes are suspended In this also by # tic-rods*which ar$ 
1 U.S. Dept . ofjnt .f Hull*. 1920, 184, 167. 
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attached ^not to the bends, but to a feather cast between the 
two pipes below the flanges. The joints are entirely removed 
froip tne c hot zdne and are packed with non-conducting 
material in the usual way. The whole weight At the pipes; - * 
and of the tiles and insulation, is borne^by thd’tie-sods. The 
lower ends are quite free. This design was <used in r the pre- 
heaters of the Grillo plants at Gretna and Queers Ferry, and 

has been adopted elsewhere. Each 
} preheater* (two To eacji unit) con- 

tained two chambers, in each of 
which were twenty-four U-pip es 
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8 ft. 6 in. long, of 5 in. internal 
diameter and £ in. thick. 

It will be noticed from any of 
the figures that the vertical plane 
of any pipe is inclined to the 
general direction of flow. % This 
placing of the return bends results 
in each cross-row of pipes being 
^ I staggered in relation to those 

behind and before it, and in a 
greater heating effect. In addition 
it is usual to pass the cold gas 
through the pipe in counter-current 
to the hot gas. Tb^ furnacg pro- 
ducts are not gllowed to pass 
1 directly on to the tubes. For the 

U TUBE preheater similar to Fig. 90 there 

Fig. 37.— Details of Preheater Pipes, are two furnaces, and the gas from 

these passes into a combustion 
chamber which is common to hpth preheater chambers and 
connected with them by vertical si Us in partition wall 
This type of preheater operates with very little trouble, and 
with joints outside the chamber, leaks are readily detected and 
repaired. It is not possible to give any general figures for 
the fuefctmsumptipn, as the duty of the preheater varies greatly, 
and is in molt ca*ses only occasional. The thermal efficiency, 
hotor^vevis low whenever coal or coke is employed. Oil firing 
is saiti to be morfc efficient.* The # pi*eheater of Fig. 36 is showx\ 
with a firebb* for burning cru5c oil # ## 
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Another type of preheater is that used on the,Tentelew 
pfant. It consists of a number of stefel tubes about rt 3| bore 
set in a square cast-steel header. Into a tube pla,t$ which 
•divides the\header horizontally are set an equal nu’mber 
of narrower tiibes, ea<*h of which passed almost to the o bottom 
of a larger one, %jn the manner of Field boiler tubes. For a 
production of 10 or 12 tons of trioxide, over 100 of these 
tubes are used, each about 8 ft. long. The preheater is set 
ii\ a brick furnace^forming a very compact structure, and is 
usually fired with coal (see Fig. 113, p. 367). 

The figures below give some indication of the magnitude 
of the provision for preheating on three types of plant 
They relate in each case to the external heated area of the 


preheater : — 

Plant. 

Approx. Production 

Exposed. 

in Ions SO,, / day. 

Preheating Area. 

•Grillo . 

22*5 

2cS8o 

^^entelew 

1 1*0 

IOOO 

Mannheim 

5-0 

80 


Heat Exchangers . — When the heat in the gas passing from 
the converter is to be recovered by the entering gas, tubular 



heat exchangers are always used. The con#truAion of these 
tnay be seen from Fig. 38, which represents an ^changer 
Inserted after the platinuih ion tact of a Grillo or Mannheim 
plant. There are'two internal ‘tube plates, and* into these 

*) 
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are *exptfnded ioo steel tubes of 2j-in. bore. Two baffle- 
plates, through which tie tubes are passed, cause the g&s 
pas^Jng* qver the* tubes to take a zigzag course between the 
two 6rifices. The converted gas containing tr*Q*fede usually* 
passes through the tubes, although thlre are* exceptions to 
this. The tubes can be cleaned in the insyde by removing 
the end covers and driving cleaning bars through them* whereas 
the outsides are impossible to reach. The efficiency of heat 
transference is to a large extent dependent on the state 
of the tube surfaces. The lagging of the whole vessel should 
be thorough in order to reduce the heat loss as far as possible. 

Additional examples of similar construction will be found 
illustrated in Fig. 39, and in the Tentelew “ regulator ” attached 
to the converter in Fig. 25. The first of these contains not 
only baffle-plates, but in addition has gas chambers by which 
the direction of the gas in the pipes may be changed as 
well as that of the gas outside. The path of the gas is ghown 
by arrows. There are three changes of direction, so'^tiat the 
path of the converted gas is four times as long as in the first 
example of Fig. 38. Such an exchanger would have about 
200 tubes of 2-in. bore. It is completely lagged by insulating 
material packed into a surrounding vessel of sheet-iron. 

The second example, the illustration of which is copied 
from the Tentelew patent and shows the connection with 
the converter, is of interesting construction. XI^ e number of 
tubes is often over 300, and the allowance of cooling surface 
for unit weight of gas is high. The converter exit-gas passes 
upwards through the central pipe and downwards through 
the surrounding tubes, the incoming gas ascending outside 
in counter-current. With this element of plant the recovery 
<Tf heat can be made so complete that, other conditions being 
favourable, regenerative running (*.<;, running without heat 
from fuel or from combustion of the pyrites) is regularly 
possible. The heat recovered may, in fact, be too much, and 
by means of tho» valve at the bottom, a fracjjon of the hot 
gases»ilfasy be by-jpassed to the main without going through 
the heat exchanger. The conditions for completely regenerative 
running a^e referred to below. 

Ag. 90, which has already bebn* referred to, represents the 
“heater cooler” of a IJ.E S. XJrillo # plant. * f There were in all 


m 
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six rows of eight U -pipes, heated by the sulphur burtier-gases, 
which left the burners at from 550°* to 650°, and # by passing 
outside th^ tubes and through some connecting flue^s f)f tjrick, 

X , GAS ^CHAMBER # 

ITTFTTT^ B i 


5 /b tube plate 1 


Fig. 39, — Baffled Heat Exchanger. 

were cooled to about 300° at the entrance^ to the leJhkn gas- 
cooler. The construction and dimensions were'exactly similar 
to those of the preheater which has already been, described. 
In operating this kind of heat exchanger It is .always 
necessary, for reasons qf safety alone, to maintain such a 
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temperature that no acid can condense either on the outside 
or the inside of the pipes* 

Theoretically, *f a heat exchanger were very loijg and were 
operated on the counter-current system, all th heat whidf*' 
the £rst # gas-stream ha8 in excess of Aie second should be 
transferred to the second stream in one passage thrpugh the 
exchanger. In practice with exchangers of the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 38, the cold gas becomes heated to a temperature 
which is about the mean of the two infitiah temperatures. To 
gain much more than this it would be necessary either to 
lengthen the apparatus considerably, or to have two exchangers 
in series. 

In the table given on page 18 1 some representative figures 
relating to various types of heat-exchange apparatus, all of 
which are illustrated, have been set out. It should be borne 
in mind that on each plant all the types mentioned ipay be 
used at once, and that in the case of the Maynheim plan&Jt is 
usual to heat the gas over the final range of ioo n or iSo, by an 
additional coal or coke-fired preheater. 

Regenerative Operation . — If the converter with its internal 
or external heat exchangers be regarded as a single system, 
it becomes clear that, neglecting heat losses, the necessary 
temperature in the converter can be maintained only if the 
heat carried awa£ in the outgoing gas (diminished by the 
heat carried in by the incoming gas) is less tha*;- o r ^yal to 
the heat of reaction. If the specific heats of,the gas mixture 
before and after conversion are taken as the same (an almost 
necessary assumption which is not far from correct), the rise 
of temperature due to a 95 per cent conversion is found to 
be, for a gas containing 5 per cent, of sulphur dioxide, 141 0 ; 
fcr a 7 per cent, gas, 193 0 ; and /or a 10 per cent, gas, 281°. 
It follows, therefore; that the system will gaig* feeat if the con- 
verted gas leaves it at a temperature which exceeds that of 
the incoming gas by less than 141°, 193 0 , or 281°, in the three 
cases. This makes it clear that the necessary recuperation 
will be *frrore readijy performed the higher the percentage of 
sulphur dioxide. ^Dissipation of heat from the converters and 
exohangera modifies these figures considerably, without altering 
the ^principle. Hfcat exchange is # naturally less difficult the. 
higher the fih\l permissible^temperature of # the converted gas, 
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‘Tenteleiv Plant. “Regulator.” Heated 2200 535 ° 

by Jexit gases from converter. 320 
steel tubes 12 ft. 8 in. long x 2 in. 

# external diameter, £ in. thick 
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so that fol .regenerative running a gas concentration of 6-5 to 
7-5 per cent* (occasionally* even higher) is a great advantage 
and i$ frequently maintained. Such a concentration^ of course, 
implied an arrangement of the contact-mass fop which the 1 
temperatures in the converter are prevented fromTising too far, 
and is probably more readily dealt with (and more economical 
distribution of platinum secured at the same time) by means 
of the system of duplicate converters which has already been 
r mentioned. 

The requirements for regenerative operation are therefore : 
(1) very efficient heat-insulation ; (2) efficient heat exchange ; 
and (3) fairly high sulphur dioxide concentration. If, in 
addition to the heat of the gas reaction, the heat set free by* 
the combustion of the raw material can be drawn on, the 
problem becomes much more simple, for the high temperature 
of the gas from pyrites-burners, even when it contains only 
5 pef cent, or so of sulphur dioxide, is well kngwn to everyone. 
Even with sulphur, when the heat of combustion (per-unit of 
sulphur) is only about three-quarters as much as in the former 
case, sufficient heat is set free to raise, on the basis of Iterthelot’s 
figure, a 7 per cent, gas mixture to 630'' and a 10 per cent, 
mixture to 86o°. Actual temperatures of sulphur burner flues 
are often between 600' and 700°. From such sources of heat 
the gas can be heafed nearly or entirely to the temperature at 
which conversion begins, and the regeneration of the 

converted gas becomes a matter of far less importance. 

Of all types of plant which are known to be operated in 
this country, with the possible exception of one or two about 
which information is unobtainable, the Tentelew is the only 
one which works without either consumption of fuel or 
utilisation of the sensible heat of*hc burner-gas. 

The Estimation of Percentage Conversion. 

The estimation <sf the degree of conversion usually forms part 
of the >.^fmal routine of a contact plant, sufficient tests being 
made from time to time to make certain that each converter 
is d«ing tk^work expected of it. The actual control is to a 
large, 4 ixtent v depehdent, in most ia&s, on the temperatures 4 
indicated by’ thermometers plaaed ip, or riear the catalytic 
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mass, but conversion tests are nevertheless requited with a 
frequency which varies from plant to plant and with the 
condition^ of operation. 

‘ Three li^s may followed in making these tests. Method I 1 
— The percentage of sulphur dioxide Thay be determined *before 
and after conversion. This is the most usual and the 
most accurate way. Method 2 — The percentages of sulphur 
dioxide and of the oxygen remaining may be determined 
lifter conversion. The “calculation here depends on some not very* 
certain assumptions regarding the amount of oxygen consumed 
in the combustion of the pyrites or sulphur, but the pro- 
cedure is very useful where the first cannot be adopted. 

* Method 3 — The ratio of sulphur trioxide to dioxide is found for 
the converted gases. This seems simple, but in practice there 
are great difficulties. It is almost impossible to absorb sulphur 
trioxide in an aqueous solution rapidly and completely without 
oiwnfcrous apparatus, and it is never quite certain that all 
the triOxide has passed uncondensed through the inlet tubes 
of the apparatus. The dissolved dioxide also is oxidised by 
the oxygen present, and the results are vitiated. This method 
is occasionally used, but will not be referred to further. 

To make simultaneous determinations of sulphur dioxide 
in the gases entering and leaving the converter is a more 
straightforward matter, and although certain precautions are 
n — prill Hifj — khe results may be obtained with considerable 
accuracy. For. this purpose the Reich method has been most 
commonly used and received considerable attention and 
amplification. It will therefore be discussed in detail, 
particularly with regard to the special precautions which are 
made necessary by the presence of sulphur trioxide. The 
Reich test in its usual form lasts only about five minutes, 
and to meefMihe need for a test averaging the conversion 
over a period of hours, “ continuous ” tests are often made 
which will be referred to later. 

It is sometimes the practice to obtain 'one of the samples 
from the gas leaving the absorbers, />., # fronj the after 
removal of the trioxide formed. By this choice of sampling 
places it is mtide possible to obtain, in each case, gaar frej "from 

. trioxide.* Testing becomes a^sitnpler mafter, amd aspiration 
tests can be made without trouble; but the procedure is not 
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otherwise h good one, for absorption of dioxide by the acid in 
the absorbers, and other causes, are liable to alter the propor- 
tion of dioxide from the value it had at the converter outlet. 
As the object of the test is to evaluate th^ performance of the * 
k convefter, the sampling places should in every posable case 
be at the* converter inlet and exit. The sampling pipe^ should 
all be at the same height (4 ft. 6 in. from the ground. is con- 
venient), and should all project (without bends) from the main 
w pipes in the direction of the right hand of the tester, />., he 
should always have the main pipe on his left. A.pieqp of 
f-in. pipe, long enough to project about ij in. beyond the 
surface of the lagging, is tapped into the main pipe, and 
into the in. pipe is fixed a 6-in. length of •; or j-in, pipe,* 
the outer end of which has been tapered down to take the 
rubber connection. 

These sampling pipes may be fitted with a cast-iron, plug- 
cock-; but as this involves more trouble in cleaning, it seems at 
least equally satisfactory, if the pressure inside the converter is 
not too high, to close the tapered end of the pipe with a piece 
of rubber tubing and glass rod, when tests are not being made. 
When new fittings are put in they must be freed from all 
traces of grease. This can be done most readily by heating 
each part to redness in a fire, and then making the connections 
with silicate of sc*la. If this is not done, an exit sampling 
pipe may cause the trioxide to be reduced and the*:r££vp\£,rted 
dioxide to appear absurdly high, for several weqjc.s. 

• The Reich Test (. Method 1). — Suitable apparatus is shown 
in the sketch. C is the iron sampling pipe. Through the 
rubber tube r, closed when not in use by a short length of 
glass rod, passes a narrow glass tube /. The use of this glass 
tube avoids contamination by the # dirt which always lodges in 
the iron pipe. On«a High-pressure system such^the Tentelew, 
this glass tube and the rubber stoppers could not be applied 
and removed without great difficulty, and the iron sampling- 
pipe with a stop-cook must be relied on. It should be cleaned 
and repj.*ted before each series of tests. A wide-mouthed clear 
glass bottle of 200* c.c. capacity ( b ) is suitable as an absorption 
vessel. Ac inlet and an exit tube should be fixdti in by means 
of a (tauble-\oled tubber stopper. *The inlet tube descends to 
within l in. of i^ie bottom of the«bottlg and is 'drawn out at the 
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end to a fine point. About an inch above the rubberJstopper it 
is bent at right angles, and the horizontal portion, Yrhich should 
be about 4 %in. long, carries a glass stop-cock. The asipfratpr (a) 
'should hold^bout 2 | litres and may be replaced, with ’slight 
modification, by a Winchester quart battle. It is fitted with a 



siphon, each limb of which is longer than the height of the 
water in the aspirator at starting. The rifn-out tube for the 
water carries a pinch clip (/) and ends in \vith ^ shb'fr length 
of glass tube drawn out to a point Decinormal iodine solution 
is required far the inlet test. Centinormal iodine solution 
should bte made # from this daily, using ah acgrfrate cc. 
pipette and an accurate 515° A as k* Great J&re should be 
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taken that both these solutions are kept in the coolest available 
place. Certfinormal iodine which is allowed to become warm 
loses strength very rapidly. 4 

The stronger solution should be accurately d&unormal, but 
a slight # inaccuracy heft does not affect the figure^ obtained 
for the conversion, if the above instructions £re followed, for 
the very reason that it affects the estimation of dioxide at inlet 
and exit, and renders them inaccurate in the same ratio. 

> Starch solution should be perfectly *cle£r (pasf^ is of very 
little use) and should be made afresh each day. • 

To make a test, the glass inlet tube and stop-cock are first 
made thoroughly clean and dry. (It is convenient to dry them 
by allowing hot gas from the inlet side of the converter to 
stream through.) The aspirator is filled up, the cork inserted 
and water run to waste by opening p until the water in the 
siphon stands level. Fifty c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of the. starch 
solution are put into the absorption bottle; and the k>d*:ne 
solution added. The glass inlet tube is connected to the 
tube t by means of a 2-in. length of new black rubber tube, 
so that both tubes are in actual contact, the glass stop-cock 
being closed. The clip on the outlet tube of the aspirator is 
then opened and water run out into the cylinder. If the flow of 
water does not stop altogether in a short time, the apparatus 
leaks and must b<? repaired. The flow having stopped, begin 
the test, opening the stop-cocks far enough tap JSAUse* the 
bubbles to pass so quickly that they can hardly be counted, 
but not so fast as to appear a continuous rush of gas. Give 
the absorption bottle a swirling motion all the time the gas is 
passing. V^hen the solution turns deep blue, bubble more slowly, 
and as the colour lightens pass only a bubble at a time until 
tdie liquid is a faint lavender blue* This is the best end-point. 
Let the run-off tube from the aspirator dip ir^o the water in 
the cylinder, and then raise the cylinder to allow water to run 
back into the aspirator until the manometer stands level again. 
Put the pinch-cocldon the water-tube and note the number of 
cubic (fl3hfimey , es ^qf water in the cylinder. Pour this water 
back into the aspirator. 

t<pr the first preliminary test use only abcflit 2 or 3 c.c. of 
iodine* solution. After this &dd exactly 10 c.c, and go* on again, 
repeating untiKfhe results are c<9nsist$nt. 
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It must always be borne in mind that, although these tests 
are simple in principle, they require both care apd practice. 
Too much ^attention cannot be paid to the cleanliness of # any 
article which • is in cjontact with the free trioxide. IT the 
manipulation is not of the best, the Tnlet tests tend to* give 
high results and the exit tests low ones, so that conversion is 
apparently too high. When the sulphur dioxide percentage 
at the inlet exceeds 6, or when it exceeds 06 at the exit, it 
i$ advisableJ:o use so c.c. of iodine solution instead of io, thus 
incr^sing. the volume of the water run out, otherwise too small 
for accurate reading. Each test should last four to five minutes. 
A series of experiments made by the writer showed that under 
these conditions the amount of dioxide passing unabsorbed 
was inappreciable. To use excess of iodine and titrate back 
is therefore unnecessary. It was also found that the mere 
presence of trioxide in the gas under test was quite without 
reaulte, identical figures being obtained in parallel experiments 
run withnand without its removal. 

In place of the expensive potassium iodide which is in 
general use for the solution of the iodine, caustic soda may 
be used, as has been shown by Lowe 1 in experiments carried 
out on a contact plant. The modified solution contains 
635 gm. iodine, 150 to 180 gm. caustic soda, and water up 
to 50 litres. From this N/10 solution the vfhole of the iodine 
is liJi£££ifii»by adding acid, and the addition of the sulphur 
dioxide alone ii\ the inlet test provides all the acidity required. 
In the exit test the addition of a little sulphuric or hydrochloric ' 
acid is found to be necessary. 

Calculation of Results . — As will be shown on page 190, the 
percentage conversion is most conveniently obtained from the 
results of the Reich tests immediately, without reference t& 
the dioxide peniuptages.* But dioxide estimations are frequently 
required, and for this purpose the tables below may be used. 
They are calculated on the basis that 10 c.c. N/10 iodine 
solution absorb 10 93 c.c. S 0 2 at o° and ?6o mm. 

The percentages being known from the Uvo lj.eich tiSBts, the 
conversion can now be calculated. The percentage actually 
found at the converter inlet will be noted by a , that at <he 
.exit by Ik 9 If the 100 vo1j£ in which b vols. 6f suWhur decide 
1 / Sac. Chem.Jnd. [frans\ 1*921, 4 “ 
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were found had actually contained a vols. before conversion, the 
percentage jonversion wotild be given by the equation — 


r = IOO >--J) . . . (i,\ 

but this* is not the case, for the total volume* of the # gas has 
diminished between the two tests. Suppose that a vols. of 


Inlet Test , 1000 c.c. N/io Iodine. 


c.c. 

Ter cent. SOo at 


Per cent. SOo at 

10". 

16 °. 

20 s . 

25 °. 

c.c. 

10°. 

15 s . 

20°. 

25 °. 

IOO 

10-20 

10-34 

10-50 

io-66 

260 

4- 1 6 

4-25 

4*32 

4*39 

IIO 

9*34 

9 - 4 s 

9-64 

9-79 

265 

4-10 

4*17 

4*24 

4-31 

120. 

8-63 

8.77 

8-QI 

9-04 

270 

4 ,0 3 

4.09 

4-l6 

4V* 

130 

8-02 

8-15 

8-28 

8-41 

275 

3 - 9 <> 

4-&2 

4-09. 

4-lb 

I40 

7.40 

7 61 

7-73 

7-85 

280 

3-89 

3-95 

4 «^ 

4.09 

150 

7-02 

7.14 

7.25 

7*37 

290 

3-76 

3-82 

3*89 

3*95 

155 

6-8 1 

6-92 

7.04 

7-15 

300 

3-64 

3-70 

3 - 7 C 

3-82 

160 

6-6i 

6-72 

6-83 

6.94 

310 

3-53 

3*59 

3-&5 

3-71 

165 

6-43 

6-53 

6-64 

6.74 

320 

3 * 4 2 

3 - 4 * 

3-54 

3-59 

170 

6.25 

6-35 

6-45 

6-56 

330 

3-33 

3*38 

3*43 

3-49 

175 

6-08 

6.18 

6-28 

6-38 

340 

3-23 

3*28 

3*33 

3-39 

ISO 

5-92 

6-02 

6-12 

6-22 

350 

3-14 

3-19 

3*24 

3-30 

I «5 

5-77 

5.87 

5-96 

6-o6 

360 

3-05 

3-io 

3-16 

3*21 

190 

5*63 

5-72 

•5 *8 1 

5*91 

370 

2-97 

3*02 

3-07 

3-12 

195 

200 

5-49 

5*36 

5-58 

5-45 

5*67 

5-54 

5*77 

5*63 

380 

390 

2-89 

2-82 

2-94 

2-8 7 

2-99 

3*04 


***97 

205 

5*24 

5-33 

5 - 4 i 

5-50 

400 

2-75 

2-8 0 

2*85 

2-90 

210 

5 -i 2 

5.20 

5*29 

5*38 

410 

2-69 

2 - 7 ? 

2*78 

2-83 

215 

5*01 

5-°9 

5* I 7 

5*26 

420 

2-63 

2-67 

2-72 

2-76 

220 

4.90 

4.98 

506 

5*14 

430 

2-57 

2-6i 

2-66 

2-70 

225 

4*79 

4.87 

4*95 

5*04 

440 

2-51 

2*55 

2*50 

2-64 

230 

4.69 

,. 4-77 

4.85 j 

4-93 

450 

2.46 

2-50 

2*54 

2.58 

235 

4.60 

4-68 

4*75 

4*83 

470 

2-35 

2-39 

2*43 

2*48 

240 

4 * 5 i 

4-58 

4.66 

■ 4*74 

490 

2-26 | 

2-30 

2-34 

2.38 

245 

4.42 

4.49 

4*57 

4.64 

510* 

2.17 

2*21 

2-25 

2*29 

250 

4*34 

4 - 4 l 

. 4*8 

4*55 

540 

2-95 

2-0O~ 

i 

2-13 

2‘l6 

255 

4*25 

4-33 

4.40 

! 4*47 

570 

! 

i *95 

2*02 

205 


dioxide were originally present in ioo, and *hat the con- 
version's b^en c m per cent. Then cajioo vols. of trioxide 
were formed and ( ioo — c)ajioo vols. of dioxide remain. 
But* fronr the original ioo, the combination bf oxygen has 
caused ca/2ds vols. to disappear, *and since # the trioxide also, 
practically drappears •during* the *test tlie ioo vols. have 
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shrunk to 100—3^/200. The actual percentage of dioxide 
now is — 

b = 

100 - yaj 200 

and from this we obtain- 

, = j oo ±- b i . . . (,v 

0(1-0.0150) K} 


Exit testy io*oo c.c. N/'ioo Iodine. 


c.c. 


Tor cunt. SOo at 


c.c. 

10-. 

Per cent. 

m .> at 

25 \ 

10’. 

; 

15 ’. 

20°. 

2 .V. 

170 

0*662 

0*74 

0*685 

0-697 

330 

0.342 

0*348 

o *354 

0*360 

175 

0*43 

0*655 

0*666 

0-677 

340 

0*332 

0*338 

o *344 

O.350 

it>-626 

0-657 , 

0*648 

0-658 

350 

0*323 

0*328 

o *334 

0 * 34 ° 

185 

o*6o{i 

0*62 1 

0630 

0.641 

360 

0.314 

0*319 

0*325 

0*330 

190 

o-sor 

0*03 

0.614 

0*624 

370 

0*305 

0*311 

0.316 

O.32I 

195 

0-578 

0*588 

0*598 

o-6oS 

380 

0*297 

0*303 

0*308 

o* 3 i 3 

200 

0*563 

o *573 

0-5x3 

0-593 

390 

0*290 

0*295 

0.300 

0*305 

205 

o- 55 o 

0-559 

0*569 

0-579 

400 

0*282 

0*287 

0.292 

0*297 

210 

o «537 

0*546 

0-556 

0*565 

410 

0*276 

0*280 

0*285 

0-290 

215 

0.524 

o *533 

o *543 

o -552 

420 

0*269 

0*274 

0-278 

0*283 

220 

0*512 

0.521 

o* 53 o 

0-539 

430 

0*263 

0*267 

0-272 

0*277 

225 

0*501 

0*510 

0*519 

0*527 

440 

0*257 

0*26l 

0*266 

0.270 

230 

0*490 

0*499 

0*507 

0*516 

450 

1 0*251 

0056 

0*260 

0-264 

235 

0*480 

0*488 

0*497 

0*505 

470 

0*240 

0*245 

0-249 

0*253 

240 

o* 47 o. 

^.478 

0-486 

0*495 

490 

! 0*231 

0*235 

0-239 

0*243 

245 

^>•400 

0*468 

0*477 

0*485 

510 

! 0-223 

0*226 

0-229 

0.233 

250 

0.451 

o *459 

0*467 

o *475 

540 

! 0*209 

0*213 

0.217 

0*220 

255 

0*442 

0.450 

0*458 

0-466 

570 

j 0*198 

0*202 

0*205 

0-209 

260 

' 0*434 

0.442 

0*449 

0*457 

600 

j 0*189 

0.192 

0*195 

O.I98 

265 

0*426 

0-433 

0.441 

0*448 

630 

0.180 

O.183 

o-iS6 

O.I89 

270 

0*4 r 8 

0-426 

0*433 

0-440 

660 

i 0*171 

0*174 

0-177 

0.l80 

275 

0*410 

0*418 

0.425 

0.432 

700 

I 0*162 j 

0*164 

c>i 67 

0*170 

2S0 

0*403 

0-410 

0*417 

0*424 

750 

1 0.151 

0*154 

0*156 

0*159 

285 

0*396 

0*403 

0*410 

0*417 

800 

1 0*141 

0*144 

0-146 

0*149 

290 

0*389 

0.396 

0*403 

0.410 

850 

j 0-133 1 

*0-135 

0*138 

0.140 

300 

0376 

0.3C 

0*390 

0.396 

900 

! 0*126 

o*!28 

0*130 

0*132 

310 

0*364 

0*371 

i 0*377 

o *383 

! 95 ° 

0*119 

0*121 

0*123 

0*125 

320 j 

0*353 

o *359 

| 0*365 

0*371 

| 1000 

1 

j 0*113 

i 


0*117 

0*119 


When only approximate results are require^ th^ first elation, 
is sometimes sufficient, but for accuracy the second must 
always be employed. The error involved in using*(i) of 
.course the greater the higher the Value of b. * It is^for instance, 
in the case when a~ 5*5, 0*16 at 98 per c^it. conversion, 
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0-32. at 96, o-47 at 95, 0*75 at 90, 107 at 85, 1-33 at 80, and 
correspondingly more for 'lower conversions. 

The 'calculation of c from equation (2) is a troublesome 
affair* when conversion tests are a master of jjaily routine. 
Tables for the purpose h£ve been constructed, but are necessarily 
extensive and cumbrous if they are to be of practical use, 
and are, in addition, difficult to interpolate from quickly unless 
more extensive than have yet been made. The construction 
of charts is the best solution of the problem, atjd examples 
of two are given. Fig. 41 is intended for ascertaining.^ directly 
from the results of the Reich test, but can also be used to 
ascertain it from a and b , if these are known. It is only 
necessary to stretch a fine thread across the diagram between 
the points representing a and b on the vertical scales. The 
intersection of the thread with the middle scale then defines c. 
Fig. 42 is given in illustration of a chart specially made to 
give efrom known values of a and 1 ?} It shoujd be constricted 
for use on a much larger scale, and if only a certain range 
of a or by or both, is required, can easily be restricted to this 
range. The precision of these charts, for instance that shown 
in Fig. 41, can be made sufficient for all practical purposes, 
and for conversions above 90 is about 01 per cent. 

Suppose that in the Reich tests M and N c.c. of water have 
been run out at •inlet and exit respectively. At 20°, which 
we may take to be the average temperature of the 4 ^&t§ c.c. 
of N/10 iodine absorb 1173 c c * of SO,,, thg pressure being 
760 mm. We have, therefore — 


IJ -7 X I0 ° and b LI 7 XI °o, 
M+11.7 N 4-1.17 


and if these values of a and b are inserted in the conversion 
Squation (2) and the # result worked out, it appears that — 

100N - 10M • , v 

" N-0.6 


1 Note on Construction of Fig. 42. — To construct a chart of this kind first 
of all set out c } (i.e., iocf (a - b)/a)y and b on the parallel axes,#o uniform scales. 
The axaamiay he any convenient distance apart. The support for a passes 
through the points (b*o) and (c it 100), and the graduations on it are obtained 
by projecting those of c x on to it with suitable points on th^axis (eg, by 5) as 
radiant points. The support for c passes, through the point (c u o) and would 
pass through point (by 66.6) if produced, and is laj$ out accordingly. Tar 
graduate it, the jJ^gduations «f c x are projected on to it with ( b , o) as radiant. 
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Thi^ is a<nuclTmore convenient form than (2) because no term 
corresponding to ab is involved. As soon as the tests have 
been made the conversion may be obtained withoigt reference 
to tHo dioxide content of either gas, eithej* by calculation, or by 
reference to the alignment chart of Fig. # 4i. This chart is 
adapted* to cover the greater part of the field which is needed 
in practice. It gives at a glance the percentage of dioxide in 
either gas, with a precision sufficient for many purposes; and 
on the application of a fine stretched thread or ^ transparent 
celluloid ruler, shows the percentage conversion on t)ie central 
support. 1 

Method of Oxygen Estimation (2) — There are cases in which 
the method described is inapplicable, the principal being that 
of the Mannheim plant. In this plant the hot gas passes 
immediately from the pyrites kilns to the ferric oxide contact 
shafts. It is subject to great fluctuations in composition and 
a true sample is difficult to obtain. The temperature # isjgp 
high that the sample is apt to undergo conversio^in being 
drawn out. Each unit of plant consists of four kilns and oxide 
shafts, so that the difficulty of obtaining representative samples 
of the burner-gas for a whole unit is practically insuperable. In 
these circumstances the conversion can be obtained by indirect 
means with a precision which exceeds that of the usual direct test 

The gas sampk is taken from the plant after the trioxide 
has been absorbed at either the first or second st^ge, and is 
drawn into a dilute solution of sodium hydroxide by means of 
>an aspirator arranged to run for a number of hours. When the 
required volume of water has run out the sulphur dioxide 
absorbed in the solution is estimated, and also the oxygen in 
the residiftif gas in the aspirator. The usual defect of these 
continuous tests is that a considerable fraction of the sulphite 
is oxidised by the •oxygen in the gas. It been shown, 
however, 2 that if 5 per cent, of glycerine is added to the solution 

1 Note on Construction of Fig, 41. — M and N are set out to uniform scales 

on the parallel axes. #The support for c passes, if produced, through the 
points (N, 0^5) and (M, 6). The graduations of c are obtained by projecting 
those of M on to«the support, in the following way. Take, eg, (N, 1000*5) 
as radiant Then the projection of (M, 105) gives (c 9 99*0) ; (M, 205) gives 
(r, and so on. The gas-percentages may be addefl also by homo- 
graptyc projection frofti a uniform scale. # • • 

2 Haller,/. Soc. Ckem. Ind.^ 1919*58, 52. 
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before beginning the test, the passage of the oxygent even at 
fairly high temperatures, has little effeet. The estimation of the 
sulphite is%best made by titration with standard potassium 
iodate, in a •solution containing hydrochloric acid. • The 
percentage of oxygen is usually fcfund by absorption in 
alkaline pyrogaMol in an Orsat apparatus. * 

Calculation of Results . — Suppose that a per cent, of sulphur 
dioxide and d per cent, of oxygen are found in the gas drawn 
fr£>m the plaint, the fractional conversion being c. In the case 
of pyrites,, to produce i vol. of dioxide by combustion, r vols. 
of oxygen will be required, r being greater than unity. 
Consider the a vols. of dioxide remaining. They are all 


which are left of a vols., — having been converted and 
removed. The oxygen necessary to produce this dioxide is 

and that necessary for conversion ac ^- y so that originally 

# * 

the ratio of oxygen to nitrogen in the air consumed, must 
have been, if we include the d vols. which still remain — 


, , ar + ac 2 

u -f — 

i - c 


i oo - a 


20.9 

79.1 


0.264. 


Solving this for c we find that the percentage # conversion — 

€ ^ j _ a(r + o.s) 

26.42 - 1.264*/ + 0.236a’ 

The doubtful point lies in the choice of a value for r. 
According to the equation — 


4 FeS., 4- 1 iO, - 2Fe 2 0 3 + 8SO,, 

r should be V or I ‘37S- •Pyrites, however, is not a pure* 
mineral and iJTittergoes •more than one cheSnical change on 
burning. To some extent incompleteness of burning and 
formation of sulphates in the cinder compensate one another. 
We have no (feta for evaluating r at present. For fairly pure 
ores 1*375 is probably not far wrong. The equation* given, 
with this value, becomes for the percentage conversion: — 

C • • j .480 


1 
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* .This method of calculation 1 2 was used at Queen’s Ferry and 
was ftmnd^to give results which corresponded closely with the 
known *production of the plant. Series of tests of^the burner- 
gas 'which were specially made showed that, the equation 
could be relied on. The figures the equation yields are more 
in accordance with facts than those obtained by any other 
method of estimation which can be carried out under technical 
conditions. 

The quantities a and d having been found, reference to the 
chart of Fig. 43 s gives the conversion at once. .The chart 
may be used for either total conversion, or for conversion by 
the oxide shaft. The precision of the chart is probably rather 
higher than that of the method as a whole. 

1 It was introduced by H. V. S. Knibhs. 

2 Construction of the Chart (Fig. 43). — Set off a and d to any convenient 
uniform scales. Take any convenient length along the a axis and divide 
intb 100 parts, numbering from o to 100 downwards. to form an anxi fc.ry 
scale. Join (a, 0) and (d, 20-9) to obtain the c support. Calculate a few 
values off, e.g., take d = io-o, then for a = 2-29, c = 70 ; for «= 3-09, c - 60 ; 
for a = 3-92, c — 50, and so on. A few c values are thus located on the 
support. Now draw lines through these points (c) and the corresponding 
points on the auxiliary scale on the a axis, This gives a radiant point 
from which all the auxiliary values are projected on to the c support. 
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rise of ioo°, b^t the values deduced from their results at 5oo°-7oo° are higher than Berthelot’s at i8°, so the correction of the value given 
above to higher temperature would be valueless. See also p. 31 for Thomsen's value, etc. • • 

2 Sommermeier, _/. Amer. Chetn . Soc., 1904, 26, 555. 3 Berthelot, see also p. 31. * 

• * Regnault. 5 Bodenstein and Pohl. 6 Holbom and AustinN 
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GAS-PURIFICATION 

Catalyst Poisons. 

The subject of catalyst poisoning has already been dealt with 
very briefly in connection with the theory and phenomena of 
catalysis, and it has been seen that we are as yet without any 
established explanation of the way in which these poisons act. 
Tlie most detrimental and the most difficult to r^mftve is 
arsenic. Its action is permanent. It is possible roughly to 
divide the known poison into two classes. In the first class 
of permanent poisons may be placed (i) arsenic, selenium, 
tellurium, and probably antimony ; in the second or transient 
class (2) chlorine, hydrochloric acid, and probably iodine and 
silicon fluoride. In addition, a third class of substances must 
be included whiclf, although they have no specific action on 
the platinum, are capable of hindering its action by form- 
ing a mechanical coating, or conveying to it mechanically a 
true poisoning agent such as arsenic. In this class (3) are 
elementary sulphur, oxides of bismuth, lead, iron, zinc, and 
other met^s, lead sulphate, and various other salts and oxides. 
Silicon fluoride, by virtue of its covering the catalyst with a 
Tilm of silica, may .also be included. Only in case of very 
inefficient purification could such substances as*lead sulphate 
reach the converters. 

Arsenic . — It is a matter of fundamental importance to know 
how the arsenic from pyrites burner-gas is co«veyed to the 
mass, anfl the methods by which this gas can be purified 
from it. Success is otherwise impossible. The claim to have 
di&qyered the great importance ^ of the compounds of this 
element has been the subject of a polemical discussion which- 
now has little interest. On the*t>ne hand it was contended that 

190 * 
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Clemens Winkler was well aware of their injuricfus effect, 1 
while on the other the Badische* Company claimed that 
Knietsch^and his co-workers first realised the necessity of 
removing such impurities. However this may be, we possess 
in the le£ture % which was given by Knietsch 2 the first account 
of investigations made along this line, which, although more 
than twenty years have elapsed since its utterance, still 
possesses a cogent interest. 

• The first experiments were made in the laboratory with» 
actual burner-gas which was taken in through a long lead pipe 
which acted as a dust-remover. The gas was washed with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and passed over the contact- 
mass. The results were almost as complete as those obtained 
with artificial mixtures of gases, and no falling off in the 
quantitative action was observed, although the experiments 
with the same contact- mass lasted several days. 

* This seemed .to justify the hope that sulphuric acid might 
be made almost quantitatively in this way from burner-gas, 
and the experiments were repeated on the large scale ; but it 
was soon found that the action of the contact-substance did 
not hold out during prolonged use, and ultimately failed 
entirely. This result was not improved by cooling the gas 
in long flues and repeatedly washing it with sulphuric acid, 
nor by filtering it through dry coke and asBestos filters so that 
it /night be regarded as pure as could then be technically 
attained. The # large scale experiments had therefore to be 
regarded as failures. 

Confidence in success was disturbed by these unexpected 
results, but further laboratory experiments were made to find 
the reason of this slow and apparently inevitable loss of 
activity. The surprising discovery was then made that some 
substances interfere with the catalytic acti5n«even when present 
in minute quantities. Arsenious oxide takes the first place 
in this class and other oxides which at first were thought to 
be specifically harmful, for instance those of mercury and 
phosphorus, were later found to act as arsenic; carriers. The 
injurious effect of arsenic was found to be so great that I to 
2 per cent. in*the contact-mass deprived it of activity entity. 

1 angew'Chet/t ,, 1905, 1655 and 1902. 

2 Ber.y 190^ 84 , 4<rt>9. ^ 


X 1 
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‘The question now arose — were these contact poisons 
actually present in the burner-gas after the performance of 
all the ’purifying operations described? It was* found in 
answer that the white mist of sulphuric* acid which had not 
been completely precipitated did, in fact, cpntain arsenic. A 
reason, for failure was therefore defined but* no means to 
success were immediately to hand, for the technical science of 
the time had found no way of completely precipitatfng these 
r mists, or of causing them to settle. % 

The task was accordingly taken in hand once more, this 
time with the object of removing impurities completely . The 
rocks on which the earlier workers had been wrecked were now 
accurately charted and the course lay clear. Experiment after 
experiment was made, expensive in time, money, labour, and 
patience. Each mistake was followed by a lasting diminution 
of the yield of the whole plant, but at last this most djfficult 
problem was solved. The final result was that the burner- 
gas could be freed from all impurities if, after suitable 
treatment and cooling, it was subjected to continued 
systematic washing with water or sulphuric acid, carried out 
until optical and chemical examinations gave satisfactory 
results. The intimate contact of the gas with the purifying 
liquids could be secured by vigorous washing, or wet filtration, 
or a combination of both. 

It was found to be advisable to cool the gas slowly, for Jthe 
mist was much more readily precipitated under f these conditions 
than when rapidly cooled. For this cooling, long iron conduits 
were employed, and it was at first thought that iron could 
have no injurious effect for sulphuric acid of more than 90 
per cent., such as is formed when pyrites is burnt, was not 
expected to have any action on ifon, or at most to liberate 
some sulphur dioxide. But although the butner-gas was 
completely free from impurities which the optical test could 
detect, and for greater security had been further purified by 
filtering through vtfet filters constructed like ordinary filter 
presses, the result ^as again a very slow but certain decrease 
of catalytic activity, extending over months. A long series 
of investigations was made, and only after th^ presence of 
arsenjc, indiscoverable in the gas, had been proved in the 
deteriorated platinum contact-mass, did the^assumption gain 
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ground that the disturbance arose from the action oT the. acid 
condensate in the cooling pipes, resufting in t the generation of 
a gas containing arsenic, probably arscniuretted Kydrpgen. 
Precautions were then taken to prevent the condensed acid 
from coming yito .contact with iron, and from that tinte the 
contacts continued to function without loss of activity. 

On carrying out the process on a still larger scale, another 
cause of* disturbance appeared. When the pyrites-burners 
were worker^ to their fullest extent, mist appeared which was • 
precipitated only with the greatest difficulty and was found 
to consist of minute particles of unburnt sulphur. This sulphur 
contained arsenic which, on account of the more intractable 
nature of the sulphur mist, was apt to reach the contact-mass 
unaffected. The only remedy was to provide for such an 
intimate mixing of the burner-gas that the combustion of 
the lagt traces of sulphur was assured. To this end a blast 
of steam was introduced. This was effective, had other adtfan- 
tages also, and became a distinguishing feature of the Badische 
system of gas purification. 

It would be an error to suppose that plant experiments 
of this nature were confined to the works of the Badische 
Company, for it appears that at the time investigations were 
proceeding in most of the large German works, and elsewhere. 
The delivery of Knietsch’s lecture in i QC^r gave a deserved 
prtyninence to the Badische results. 

Compounds Arsenic . — Of the several ways by which 

arsenical compounds may be supposed to reach the contact 
and poison it, the first mentioned — transport in the sulphuric 
acid mist — is the most important. Purification of the burner- 
gas from arsenic means elimination of the mist. The second 
method of transference — as*arsenious hydride — is by no meaner 
so clearly established. t So far as can be* ascertained it has 
never been shown, by experiments made to test this point 
solely, that arsenious hydride is generated from concentrated 
sulphuric acyl, arsenical flue-dust and iron, and in regard to 
its action on platinum contact-mass we hav£ np specific data. 
But it is nevertheless considered bad practice to have any iron 
or steel in the plant in such a situation and at sijgl! a 
temperafure that acid ifiay condense on it from gas which 
has not been completely purified, kon pipes have often to 
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be *u §eu ior conveying the burner-gas from the dust chambers 
to the* gastcoolers but these are often lined with firebrick, 
and the*metal here, as well as in the fittings of tte furnace 
and ^ust chambers, is at so high a temperature that no 
arsenfcus hydride can e!dst even if it were formed.. 

It is not likely that the hydride is the actual poisoning 
agent, for in presence of the great excess of oxygen arsenious 
oxide is probably formed on approaching the contact-mass. 
• There is no definite information on the point so^far as small 
concentrations of hydride are concerned. Neither is it quite 
certain what action, if any, concentrated sulphuric acid has on 
traces of the hydride. It is stated that concentrated acid at 
i6o° to i8o° causes partial decomposition, 1 but on the other 
hand that hydrogen containing small amounts of the hydride 
can be dried over the acid without change. 2 It may be added 
that water, or dilute sodium or potassium hydroxide has no 
m^fked power of absorbing the pure gas. . * 

There is also a third possibility. The vapour of arsenious 
oxide may pass through, although all the solid oxide and all 
mist have been eliminated. The vapour pressure of this 
substance is extremely low, and is hardly measurable with pre- 
cision by the ordinary methods at atmospheric temperatures. 3 
Some determinations made by passing air over the pure sub- 
stance and estimating the amount carried away gave the 
following approximate values : — 

Temperature. 66% 83°, 103", 124°, 142", 150" 

of^nercury } 2 * 4 X I0 ~ 7, 2 ^ X IO ~ ’ 4 X IO ~ 4 » 2 * 2 x IO ~ 8 > *‘4 x 10 ~“> 2 *^ x 10 “ 2 
By a similar method the vapour pressure of arsenious oxide 
dissolved to 'concentrated sulphuric acid to the extent of 0-015 
j?er cent, was found to be about 4 x io~ 7 mm. at 6o 0 . 4 
Supposing that acicUbf the same composition is jpeing used in 
a scrubber or drying-tower, at the same temperature, it can 
be calculated that the weight of arsenic removed as vapour 
will be about io“ 6 gm. in every cubic metre of gas. It seems 
extremely* improbable that an impurity in su?h a minute 
concentration ioulcl have any effect. 

Forbes, Chem . News , 64 , 235. 

}mt Gmelin Kraut , 8*[ii], 1908, 4^5. • , 

3 *It amounts to 13-14 mm. at 563”. Gmelin Kraitf, 8[ii], 1908, 442. 

4 Smellie,/. Soc. Chem . hid. (Trafis.) 1923, 42 , 467. 
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Some data for the solubility of arsenious oxide in* sulphuric 
acid have been given by Braidy. 1 They have a certain bearing 
on the pcfcsible removal of arsenic by washing the gas with 
acid, and areigiven, in part, below — y ’ 

» i 

Gins. As . 2 03 in ic*o C f-8 no 0-5 0*3 0*3 0-2 0-2 (07 o*5^o*4 0*3 

gms. acid • | at J 

at 1 7 0 1 5 o° | 

Sp. gr. of a^id . ( no 1-20 1-36 1-5 v 6 172 1-82 u*45 i*6 172 1*82 

• Special Methods of Arsenic Removal . — The best known* 
proposal Xo provide special means of removing arsenic from 
the burner-gases is that embodied in the Mannheim process- 
passage through hot ferric oxide. There is no doubt that 
under favourable circumstances, with not too much arsenic 
in the ore, the greater part of it can be eliminated in this 
way, but the efficiency of the process is too low for any 
reliance whatever to be placed on it. If the ore is fairly 
arsenical the oxide shafts may retain from 90 to 95 per c<^it. ; 
if it has a small arsenical content (01 per cent, or less) only 
60 per cent, may be retained. In either case more passes than 
the somewhat elementary purification system of the usual 
Mannheim plant is able to deal with, and this is sufficient to 
poison the contacts. Anhydrous aluminium sulphate, obtained 
by heating the hydrated salt, is also said to retain most of this 
impurity (Projahn, Ger. P. 221847). Quieklime mixed with 
asbestos is often used in Mannheim filters and is said to be 
effective for some time. Slaked lime, calcium carbonate, or 
dolomite arc mentioned also in a patent claiming their us€ 
(Du Pont, U.S, P. 989801). A more recent proposal of the 
Grasselli Company (U.S. P. 1 103522) was that of ^improving 
the Mannheim process by introducing, after the usual filters, 
another filter packed with •hydrated ferric (or copper) oxide, - 
which is said to ha\;e the power of absorbing arsenious 
hydride. But it is fairly certain that no specific reagent, 
apart from a thorough purification from dust and mist, is of 
any use. m 

Removal of Arsenic from the Contact- ftf ass* in situ. — The 
access of compounds of this element to the platinum results 
in a loss of* activity which increases in proportion to^the 
amount Of arsenic presefit.* To tompensafe for this to some 
1 Lind . Chifn 1922,^ 45. 
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exteqt, the temperature of the mass can be raised ; but this 
adjustfhenUis of course Kmited in extent by the inevitable 
change in the equilibrium conditions, which results in diminished 
yield> In Mannheim plants where the poisoning^ of the mats 
is often constantly proceeding, the temperature p{ th£ contact 
chest has to be the higher the older the mats; and may rise 
in this way from 475 0 to 550°. In many Grillo plants burning 
pyrites this increase is also resorted to, so that of a number 
• of plants there may hardly be two which are converting at 
the same temperature. These remarks do not, of course, 
apply to the same extent to plants with efficient systems 
for purification, where the mass may remain in constant use 
for many years without removal. Once thoroughly poisoned, 
asbestos contact-mass can be utilised only for the recovery 
of the platinum. This applies also to Grillo mass, when the 
deterioration is sufficiently advanced. 

% Sphere are, however, certain methods which have *beeir 
proposed for treating the contaminated mass in the converter, 
and removing the arsenic without destruction of the material. 
A patent of the Hochst works (Ger. P. 135887 of 1902) claims 
that platinum mass poisoned by arsenic can be regenerated by 
mixing steam with the hot gas entering the apparatus. The 
admixture of steam is continued until no more arsenic can 
be detected in the® condensate from the converter. Another 
patent taken out by the Badische (Ger. P. 148196) states tjiat 
the same result is reached by merely using dry # sulphur dioxide, 
hither alone or mixed with gas containing little or no oxygen, 
at the temperature of conversion. The application of these two 
patents, if it is considerable at all, must be very limited Grillo 
and Schroder (Ger. P. 1 15333) describe the removal of arsenic, 
■antimony, or mercury from the co#itact-mass by the action of 
chlorine at the ordinary temperature; of the contact space. 
Any oxides of these metals may be reduced to the metallic 
state by means of coal-gas. This method has occasionally 
been tried on varioits types of plant, chlorine being passed into 
the contaet spjee ^nd allowed to remain there for some time 
It should be noted that under these conditions platinum, like 
golfl^may be lost by volatilisation as chloride. 1 Hydrochloric 
acid mixed with sufphur dioxfde has also been^used, and is said 
1 Reese,/. She. Chat?. 2 nd., ^03, 22, 351. 
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to be more efficient for the purpose. 1 In laboratory experi- 
ments m^de partly to test the efficac^ of this, gas aAd chlorine, 
it was foimd that magnesium sulphate mass which was giving 
good conversion, was* made completely inactive by allowing 
arsenious^xid^ to sublime on to it in the gas stream, fjjofti the 
front end of the reaction tube. Hydrochloric acid was then 
passed for fifty minutes, the temperature being maintained, 
and then'air for fifteen minutes. Conversion after this treat- 
ment was 96*5 per cent. Chlorine was not so efficient, and • 
platinum was found in the further end of the reaction tube. 

In a more recent patent specification of Briggs and the 
General Chemical Company (U.S. P., 1429222, of 1920), instruc- 
tions are given for revivifying asbestos contact-mass by washing 
out the whole converter with water. The contact chamber is 
cooled to about 30° C., and water at the ordinary temperature 
is run iji at the bottom fast enough to dissolve soluble material 
without permanently displacing the mass. With a converted of 
the Herreshoff type, such as that described in U.S. P. 719333, 
but 7 feet in diameter, with 50 plates an inch apart, and mass 
occupying from a half to three-quarters of the space between 
the plates, the water may rise in the vessel 10 inches in an 
hour. The converter having been filled, the inflow at the 
bottom is closed, warm water at 25-30° is run in at the top 
and allowed to flow out at the bottom. When the runnings 
shojy no matter in solution the converter is emptied at the 
same rate as it # was filled, and hot air is then passed in at 
the top less rapidly than the gas is normally supplied. The 
temperature of the entering air is raised until that of the 
contact-vessel is 450°, and the apparatus is tljen ready 
for use. 

Selenium Tellurium . — These elements % are present in some 
kinds of pyrites, and aje particularly prevalent in Japanese 
sulphur, often together with arsenic. Selenium is a powerful 
contact poison, and appears to be conveyed to the catalyst as 
selenium divide by the sulphuric acid* mist. Means of 
purification \%hich are efficient for removal *>f arsenic appear 
to be sufficient for removal of selenium. Appropriate methods 
have been worled out for the detection and estimation of safall 
.amounts of selenium in either pyHtes or sulphur. 2 Tellurium 

1 Reese, loc. cit. 2 £lason, # 2 \ angei». Chetn 1912, 26 , 514. 

• * 
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is ako an active poison, but little concerning its action is 
on record. * * 1 

Hydrochloric Acid . — It is probable that an^ chlorine 
originally present in the pyrites or sulphur is •evolved from 
the b'brpers in the form of hydrochloric aoid. fThe#poisoning 
effect is temporary, and on passage of air or bf pure burner- 
gas, the activity is fully restored. In some laboratory experi- 
ments 1 the introduction of a small proportion of hydrochloric 
* acid caused a normal conversion to fall at once t© 92 per cent. 
After passing air for thirty minutes and then burner*gas 
once more, conversion rose to 94 per cent., even while the 
exit-gas contained traces of hydrochloric acid. If sufficient 
chlorine is present in the gas entering the converter, 
conversion will fall in a very short time — under these con- 
ditions a test made by bubbling the inlet gas through acidified 
silver nitrate solution may show a heavy precipitate io a few 
minutes — and to recover conversion while tl\e impurity Is still 
coming through is not usually possible. Smaller quantities, 
however, produce a more moderate diminution in activity, 
which can, partially at least, be compensated for by raising 
the temperature of the mass. But if the regenerative system 
is complete, and the plant is run with the superheater cut out, 
the temperatures in the converter are likely to fall irrecoverably 
before the inlet temperature can be sufficiently raised. Nothing 
then remains but to remove the poison from the mass© by 
.passing air through it at 400° to 500°, and to Jbegin again with 
gas free from the poison. 

The efficiency of the purification system in regard to 
hydrochloric acid depends on the solubility of this gas in 
the purifying agents. If these agents consist of sulphuric 
acid, it is essential that in one instance at least this acid shall 
be sufficiently vfeak to absorb the gas. The Solubilities of 
hydrochloric acid in sulphuric acid of several concentrations 
are given below § for ordinary room temperature. 2 The 


Per cent. H 2 S 0 4 in acid . 20 40 50 70 80 

Grams HC^ dissolved 

by 100 c.c. acid . . 50 27 7 17 ^ 0*5 


90 


0*2 


Reese, loc . cit. ## 

1 Gretna Factory, Tabe # Aer, R. # Hay, and A. J. Vale. 
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solubility is roughly in linear relation to the acid strength 
until 6o^3er cent H 2 S 0 4 is reached. 1 It thei) falls tery rapidly. 

Considerable trouble was experienced from the 'presence 
of hydrochloric acid In the burner-gases in H.M. Grillo^plants 
during the W«ar— partly on account *of the contamination of 
sulphur by seawater — and it was found necessary to maintain 
the washing acid in one of the scrubbers at about 50 per cent. 
In extreme cases even this was not sufficient, and water was 


IZ Noon m 2 4 6 8 10 



Fig. 44 . — Graph showing effect of Chlorine Poisoning on Grillo 
Conversion-Tempera lures. 


sprayed into the burner-gas entering the gas-cooler. This 
worked well, but involved certain loss* due to the removal 
of sulphuric tmd sulphurous acid in a ver^tlilute form. The 
effect of the access of hydrochloric acid on the normal working 
of a Grillo converter in an extreme case is shown in Fig. 44. 
I denotes t£e temperature of the inlet gas. This remains 
constant throughout until increased by throwing ifi the pre- 
heater. L demotes the temperature of the gas entering the 
first layer, after passing through the regenerating convjyfter 
jacket, anci th^ # temperature leaving the first layer, whi«b as 
in the usual working of tfce plaftt, was at that time performing 
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most of tfie work of conversion. At about 3 p.m. L 4 begins 
to fall rapidly, anjl at 6.4b P.M. no conversion is takipg place 
at alj. Meanwhile the scrubbing acid has been induced in 
strength and the preheater thrown in afid fired.* The result 
is shdwn in the rising "temperatures. At. 9 P#M. conversion 
had partially recovered, to 907 per cent. (Gretna, 17th July 
1919). 

Washing with sulphuric acid of 50 per cent. H 2 ST 0 4 is not 
•a very efficient means of purification, as the ve^y small con-* 
centration of hydrochloric acid corresponding to the partial 
pressure of this gas in the gas-mixture is soon reached, 
and then the washing acid must be renewed. Washing with 
water, or with the dilute alkaline solution employed in the 
Tentelew method of purification is much more efficient, and 
this is one of the reasons why that method has been adopted 
on some plants which, apart from purification of the, gases, 
havfi not very much in common with the Tentqlew design.* * 

Sulphuric Acid Mist. 

The formation of “ chemical ” mists is an interesting 
subject, and the astonishing permanence they may show has 
never been satisfactorily explained. In each of the cases 
which have been investigated the mist has been found to be 
formed by a reaction between two or more substances in Jhe 
state of vapour. Ammonium chloride and ^phosphoric acid 
hre familiar instances ; others are found in the fogs (probably 
of iodic acid) caused by the passage of ozone through the 
aqueous solution of a reducing agent which is acid or neutral. 
Sulphuric acid is technically the most important instance. 
Air containing any # one of these* four mists can be passed 
several times through water without complete purification 
resulting. Ammonium chloride is distinguished from the 
others by being anhydrous in the state of fume, and this fact, 
as will be seen shortly, has a bearing on the case^of sulphuric 
acid also. • f • / 

In the Contact Process the burner-gas alwavs issues from 
thdJJjurners at so high a temperature that little or no sulphuric 
acid>(H 2 S 0 4 ) can be present In it, for 'vapour density ‘measure- 
ments show that at 440° this compound is cfissociated almost 
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entirely into sulphur trioxide and water. Below the temperature 
o*ur knowledge of the system sulphur trioxide-water is very 
scanty ani uncertain, and we are unable to say whether the 
principal phenomena* which occurs as the gas-mixture cools 1 
is the combination of the two vapours to form liquid sulphuric 
acid, or the fosmation of sulphuric acid vapour and its' subse- 
quent condensation. It is doubtful, indeed, whether sulphuric 
acid at temperatures above 200° can exert any considerable 
yapour pressure other than that of the resultants of its * 
dissociation. The measurements of Burt 1 showed that up to 
200° the observed tensions were due in all probability to water 
only. More recently, on the other hand, Thomas and Ramsay 2 
have reported that sulphuric acid exerts a partial pressure of 
H 2 S0 4 which even at 140° is 0 23 mm. (for 97-6 per cent. acid). 
At 200° it is 2*7 mm. and at 261°, 22*4 mm. These results 
will be of great value if the confirmation is forthcoming which 
4:he g*eat difficulty of the determinations demands. . * * 

In regard to # the physical basis of the mist formation we 
are almost as much in the dark. Condensation may occur on 
solid particles of dust, or on gas molecules which have been 
ionised by passage through the furnaces. Knietsch’s statement 
that slow cooling is advisable, runs parallel with the assumption 
that the more quickly the gas is cooled the smaller will the 
particles tend to be. As the temperature falls to that of 
the purification process, the acid in the globules tends to 
become diluted by taking up water from the surrounding gas. 

It is the salient fact in connection with sulphuric acid mist 
that this dilution does not occur nearly as rapidly as might 
be expected. Matter in fine division has unusual (colloidal) 
properties and, as Lord Kelvin showed, the vapour tension 
of a small spherical liquid, drop is greater than that of the 
normal liquid, in inverse proportion to radius. If, then, 
the droplets of acid (which we may suppose slightly diluted 
during the cooling) are very small, their increase of vapour 
tension due to curvature may be so gredt that this tension 
is equal, or hearly equal, to that of the water pr weaker acid 
with which foey are being washed or scrubbed. In these 
circumstanced the washing process will necessarily be stew, 

1 /. Chenu Sbc . Trans 1904 , 86 , 1339 . 

2 JK'Chem. Soc. Traps., 1923 ^ 128 , 3256 . 
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and jvill * depend greatly on the vigour of the mechanical 
agitation of gas and liquid. 

This ■view of the matter (first taken, in a general* way, by 
TownSfcnd) 1 is in fair accordance with the facts„and receives 
suppotftjrom some experiments made by .Rothmund on the 
fogs developed during the reduction of ozone. 2 -The diameter 
of these particles was evaluated in two ways. The first 
consisted in observing their rate of fall, and deducing the 
1 diameter from this rate and other data, by Stokqg’s law. The 
second involved the assumption that the particles wpre really 
in equilibrium as regards water vapour with the surrounding 
gas. Both methods gave results of the same order, the mean 
of which was about i oxicr 4 cm. Similar values, ranging 
from i x io~ 3 to i x io** 4 cm., were obtained by Delasalle for 
sulphuric acid mist from concentrators. 3 

Sulphuric acid and ammonium chloride mists have been 
investigated by Remy 4 with most suggestive results* Aip 
containing the mists was passed through the absorption 
wash-bottles and into a cylinder at the bottom of which lay 
“ conductivity ” water. After allowing the particles to settle 
in the cylinder, the amount of substance unabsorbed was 
obtained by a conductivity measurement. It was found that 
in every case the absorption of ammonium chloride in the 
wash-bottles was 'more rapid in water than in a nearly 
saturated solution of that salt. If now the chloride fume 
was replaced by that obtained by blowing damp air over 
oleum an apparent contradiction appeared, for the absorption 
in water was visibly incomplete, whereas the gas passing 
away from the washing with 98 per cent, acid was seen to 
be quite clear. The conductivity measurements, however, 
showed that the absorption in w?ter was really the greater. 
The 98 per cent.«**rid was the worse, absorbent, ^>ut rendered 
the mist invisible, and on passing the gas into water once 
more, the fog reappeared. It is clear that such facts are of 
great interest in regard to the scrubbing of burner-gas with 
sulphuric *acid-J 63 The statements sometimes made that 98 per 
cent, acid is effective for mist removal seem to* rest, at least 
in^aart, on a confusion between sulphuric sitcid mist and 

* 4 

1 JProc. Camb . Phil. Soc ., 1900 , 10 * 52 . 2 Zeit EUktrgckem ., 1917 , 28 , 170 . 

3 Chim. et Ind.y 1920 , 4 , 2911 ** 4 Zeit. Elcktrochem ., 1922 , 28 , 467 . 
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sulphur trioxide. To absorb the vapour of the latter silbsta#6e, 
98 per c<uit. acid is of course, essential and it t is interesting to 
note in parsing that Remy found concentrated ammpnium 
chloride solutipn was more effective thaji water in the absorption 
of the fum$ made by. subliming the carefully clried salt.^ f 

The stability of sulphuric acid mist has often been a*subject 
of comment. It is probable that in addition to the effect of 
the curvattire of the droplets on their surface tension, the 
presence of electric charges may exert an effect, in a direction 
opposite to the first, and comparable with it in the case of 
very small droplets. 1 An attempt has been made by Bancroft 
and others to explain the permanence of the mist by the 
assumption of a film of adsorbed air on the surface of the 
particles. 2 It is supposed that many other phenomena can 
be explained in the same way ; the rebounding of two water 
drops from each other and the fluidity of certain powders such 
as zina oxide are instances. The air-film theory seems- to rtsi 
on little positive evidence and so far as its application to solids 
is concerned, has received severe criticism. 3 

The amount of the sulphuric acid which has to be removed 
from the burner-gases depends entirely on the rate of forma- 
tion of trioxide in the burners. Even when pure sulphur is 
burned in air, from 2 to 3 per cent, of trioxide is formed and this 
figure, if the sulphur is of poor quality and produces much dust, 
or if the brickwork of the furnaces is high in iron, may be 
raised to 5 per ccjpt. The conversion in pyrites burners is in 
general higher, and is often found to be between 5 and 7 per 
cent, and in special cases even more. For further information 
the volume of this work dealing with the Chamber Process 
may be consulted. 

If we pass to the sulphuric acid which js formed when the 
mist is precipitated, we fyid that the composition of this acid, 
the temperature, and the amount of aqueous vapour in the gas 
from which the acid has been precipitated are closely connected 
in a way wjnch, roughly at least, can be calculated. The 
higher the teipperature of precipitation frorrw g^as mixture ol 

1 For mists ii^\jeneral, see Clouds and Smokes , Gibbs, 1924. 

3 Applied Colloid Chemistry, Bancroft, 1920, 21. . 

• 3 Edser , 4 th Report on Industrial Colloid Chemistry , Dept, of Scffnt 

and I nd. Research, 1922, 271. • * • 
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gVven cbmposition, the higher is the concentration of the acid 
formed. In a plant burning sulphur, 5-1 per cent of which 
wasr converted to trioxide in the burners (an umfsually large 
amount), the burner-ga$es entered the lead-pipe* gas-coolers at 
285V .The strengths of the acid condensed in the several pipes 
as the temperature of the gas fell was: No. i, 92-1 ; 2, 79*8; 
3, 747 ; 4, 72-0 ; 5,71-7; 7, 70-8 ; 9, 65-2 per cent. In the case 
of a large filter or scrubber, in which the gas ‘ mixture is 
exposed to intimate contact with the deposited acid, the 
amount of aqueous vapour in the gas leaving the apparatus (as 
distinct from water in the sulphuric acid mist still remaining) 
will not be very different from that calculated from the 
vapour pressure of the acid with which the apparatus is 
filled. In the case of a large gas-filter, the effluent had been 
fairly constant in composition for many days (58 per cent. 
H 2 S 0 4 ). The average internal temperature was *3°. In 
Sbrel’s* tables of vapour pressure 2*3 mm. is given for 58 per 
cent, acid at 13 0 . If the water vapour ( w ) is measured in 
milligrams per 100 litres, and the vapour pressure of the 
liquid ( 'v ) in mm. of mercury, the relation enables w to be 
calculated as: — 

_ 28900^ 

r -f 273 

• 

In the present instance it is about 230. A series of direct 
tests made on several consecutive days, by a method outlined 
below, gave 310 mgm. of water and 70 mgm. H 2 S 0 4 as the 
two constituents of the mist and water vapour. The second 
figure for the water is naturally the higher, on account of 
some water being associated with H 2 S 0 4 in the liquid 
condition. It is only under very constant conditions, however, 
that such calculation is of real value for the vprking of any 
part of a plant. 

The strength of the acid deposited in the filters and in 
other parts of the*plant, is dependent on the relative amounts 
of wate# and sulphuric acid which issue from*the burners. 
Three factors influence it: (1) The burner con^rsion ; (2) the 
humidity of the atmosphere ; (3) the moisture? in the ore or 
uljpiur. In many cases the burrfer«conversion under ordinary , 
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strengths and amounts of the acid removed in purification. 
The atmospheric humidity can be fcfand from readings o'f the 
wet and di^ bulb hygrometer, and the usual tables. #But for 
calculations of any precision this method should be avoided, 
for so mugh depend^ on the precise nature *of the conditions 
under which the wet bulb is exposed, and much more *reliable 
results are obtained by the positive method of aspirating the 
air through tubes containing sulphuric acid and phosphorus 
pcntoxide, and^weighing the tubes. 

Suppose that the pyrites-burner conversion is 7 per cent and 
a 7 per cent, gas mixture results (as estimated by the usual test 
in the cold). In 100 litres of gas there are 7 x 7/93 x 80/22-4 
gm. of trioxide in the liquid condition, or 1-88 gm. The air 
necessary to produce this 100 litres of gas, if we make the same 
assumption as on p. 193, and neglect the formation of the small 
amount # of trioxide, is 100 4 - (7 X §), or about 103 litres. If, as 
fhay happen often in summer, 100 litres of air contain 1.00 gm: 
of water (corresponding to saturation at 1 1-2°), the H 2 0 present 
sxs 1-03 gm., and, as has already been seen, the ratio of SO s to 
H 2 0 must be at least a little higher in the acid which is 
deposited than in the aggregate of S 0 3 and H 2 0 in the 
burner-gas, on account of some of the water being present as 
vapour. The deposited acid must, therefore, contain rather 
more than i-88 x 100/(1 03 4 - i-88) per cent. S 0 3 , or 79 per 
cenj. H 2 S 0 4 . But under winter conditions the humidity will 
not be so high. ^Suppose it to fall to 06 gm. per 100 litres 
(saturation at 0-3°). The water drawn in is then approximately 
half the former amount, and the deposited acid must contain 
rather more than i-88 x 100/(062 4 - 1-88) per cent. SO a , or 
92 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 . 

Tests for Gas Purification * — I f the purification is incomplete 
more or less sulphuric acid will condense in tty? blower and the 
subsequent parts of the "p lant * One very general method of 
controlling readily the completeness of purification is to use 
the optical test. The purified gas is caused to pass through a 
pipe 10 or 1 ^ yards in length, the ends of whigh su*e fitted with 
glass windows. \ The purity can be estimated by the clearness 
with which an 'object with a sharp edge can be viewed through 
both windows, a lamp be»n£ used* at night* to illuminate Tfte 
edge. In some cises observation wiitftows are fitted to The 
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up pgr paffts of the gas-filters of plants. These permit of the 
observation of the gas as ft actually emerges from the-, filtering 
material, and if a powerful lamp with a lens is u£ed, a beam 
may be thrown into the gas space, and the Tyndall effect 
observed. Such fixed windows are apt jn time to become 
clouded’ with deposited acid and other dirt, and cannot, 
like the observation tube, be cleaned while the plant is 
in action. * 

Tests are frequently made of the “ total mqisture,” that i®, ' 
of sulphuric acid mist together with aqueous vapour (and other 

possible impurities) in the purified 



gases, by aspirating samples 
through tubes packed with phos- 
phorus pentoxide and asbestos 
or glass wool. The double stop- 
pered tube shown in Fig. 45 (a) 
is useful for this purpose amd i$ 
very readily filled and cleaned 
out. A modification sometimes 
made is to pack the first tube 
with cotton-wool to absorb the 
acid mist more completely, and 
the second with phosphorus pen- 
toxide. As large a volume of gas 
as practicable must be aspirated, 
for the quantity to be weighed 
may be only a few milligrams 
per 100 litres. 

It is often desirable to estimate 


the total* moisture in the gases at various of the earlier stages 


of the purification.^ If the total moisture is not very high, 
say less than 30a mgm. per 100 litres, this is not beyond the 
scope of the method just given, or of a slight extension of 
it ; but when greater amounts of moisture and a correspond- 
ingly greater amdunt of acid mist is present, ^difficulty in 
withdrawing a. sample is encountered and the results are 
apt to be irregular and unreliable. Consistent results can 
sometimes be obtained by placing the drawn-otit end of the 
inlel tube just inside a short br2m«h-pipe (about 1 in. long) 
sealed into the main pipe from which the** sample is with- 
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drawn. It is also sometimes useful to be able to disdrimijarfte 
between«*\he water and the sulphuric 1 acid wh;ch make up the 
total moisture and, subject to the limitations regarding sanjpiing, 
the piece of apparatus illustrated abQve (Fig. 45 (£)) has been 
found well adapted .for the purpose. A small Gooch crucible 
filter-plate is plSLced in the tube before the end is drawn out. 
On this is built, before a test, a plug of moist filter paper, 
made by Shaking up the paper with water in a flask and 
pouring the pulp into the tube, suction being applied by a filter- 
pump. The pad is partially dried by aspirating air through it, 
and is then connected to a tube like that of Fig. 45, packed 
with anhydrous calcium chloride and to a third similar tube 
containing phosphorus pentoxide. After the test has run, 
the gas in the tubes is replaced by dried air which is slowly 
aspirated through. The gain in weight gives the total 
moisturp. The sulphuric acid is caught in the paper pad 
to thtf extent of. 94 or 95 per cent., and can be estimated 
by pouring warm water through the tube and titrating the 
solution so obtained, careful attention being given to the inlet 
tube. The thickness of the pad should be about il in. If 
the acid mist consists of concentrated acid, the paper may 
readily char, and in that case can be replaced by a pad of 
asbestos of the kind used in Gooch crucibles, about in. thick. 
If representative gas samples can be taken, the method gives 
useful comparative results, when the amount of mist or moisture 
is not too low. # 

Methods of Gas Purification. 

The operations of gas purification, although differing 
greatly from one process to another, mu$t all have the same 
ends in view — the reipoval of solids, liquid and gaseous 
substances from the mixture of sulphur dioxide, oxygen, and 
nitrogen. First of all the furnace dust has to be precipitated 
as far as possible, and then by filtering or 'scrubbing the mist 
and other impurities must be dealt with. Finally, the gases 
must be driejl, for although water vapour in small amount 
shows little specific action on the catalytic reaction for softie 
time, its presence would* cause tfhlphuric acid to be present 
in all the plant subsequent ^6 the ^converter — which alone 

Y 2* 
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w&4ild be very undesirable. The means of gas purification 
may therefore be divided into five branches: — 

'(?)* Dust-removal. 

(2) Cooling. r « 

Filtering. 

(4) Scrubbing. 

(5) Drying, and also (6) Special means of purification. 

Each of these will be discussed in turn. In the latter part 
of this volume will be found descriptions of tfie construction 
and working of several types of complete plant, which have 
been found effective in practice. From time to time reference 
to this part will be indicated. 

Dust Removal. 

The raw materials used for the manufacture of oleum are 
(w*!th unimportant exceptions) pyrites and sulphur. .Ii>burn«- 
ing pyrites a considerable amount of solid dust is carried away 
from the burners, especially when these are of the mechanical 
type and this, reaching the cooler parts of the plant, forms with 
the condensed acid a thick sludge which impedes the working 
of the plant. Sulphur naturally gives far less dust, but means 
are nevertheless provided for catching what is formed. 

The removal of dust from the gases of the burners of 
contact plants does not differ in any essential respect from 
the same operation in the case of a chamber plant, and for 
more detailed information reference may be made to the 
appropriate volume of this work. Dust chambers are always 
placed after or on top of the burners, and generally consist of 
brick chafnbers, lined with firebrick, of as large area and volume 
as possible. Iron baffle-walls are sometimes built in the 
chambers at rigjit angles to the direction taken by the gas 
stream, in order that the dust which falls to the floor may not 
be swept forward in the current. The Howard dust-settler 
is in use on many ‘plants, and was observed to be part of the 
Hochst installation, with twelve Wedge furnaces* each taking 
about 21 tons of ore a day, about 1919. It is f^quently fitted 
to*Tentelew plants. # 

*ln contact plants the construction of the dust-chamber will 
be Conditioned to some*extent «by the desirability of utilising 
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waste heat from the burner-gases. If the cold gas*is toybe 
preheated by means of the burner-ffas, the dust chamber* and 
preheater rflay be combined. If the heat is not to be .utilised, 
the dust-chanjber may* be constructed in iron or steel. What- 
ever the cjnstrijctiop, there is little chance cff acid condensing 
on iron, for the prevailing temperature is usually weTi above 
the limit required. In general the gases should leave the dust- 
chamber afr 275 0 or higher. In some plants this temperature is 
much exceeded 

Electrical Precipitation of Dust . — In recent years the Cottrell 
process has been applied with great success to cleansing 
the gas from the pyrites-burners of oleum plants. It 
consists essentially in the precipitation of the particles on 
earthed positive electrodes, in the form of plates or tubes, by 
means of high-tension discharge from negative electrodes in 
the form of plates or rods. A voltage of 30,000 or more is 
required. This development has been worked out in Germany 
and in the United States. In the latter country isolated installa- 
tions were put in as far back as 1916. For some time past 
a precipitator has been in operation cleaning the gas from 
mechanical furnaces burning roughly 70 tons of pyrites each 
twenty-four hours, with an efficiency of 98 per cent. About 
6 tons of dust is recovered in a week, a large part of which 
would have gone forward, under ordinary conditions, to block 
up # the coolers and washers. The temperature of the gas 
treated is 500° and the power consumption of the plant only 
3 kilowatts. The results of this installation were so convincing 
that the battery of Howard dust catchers was replaced by 
electrical precipitators. 1 Work on these lines was put in 
hand in Germany as soon as the War broke out, and proved 
very successful. The dust-laden pyrites gas was found 
particularly avell- conditioned for electrical .•treatment. The 
design is of the plate and wire type, free from unnecessary 
complications and reasonably inexpensive (Fig. 46). To 
guard against dust passing through and 'causing stoppages 
in case of failure of the current, a system; of automatic 
control and aiprm gear was used ; but such precautions were 
found in practice to be less important, as the operation pm- 
ceeded with hardly any tnferruption except for the removal 
1 Bus£,V* S° c ' Chetn . A/£ (Trans.), 1922, 41 , 22. 
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ofvthe •accumulated dust. The controls were therefore 
simplified? and instead of having one compartment standing 
idle,* tw«in compartments were used, of such a capacity that 
one could handle all tlje gas at a reduced efficiency, while 
the ather was cuf out for cleaning. More than twenty plants 
were installed during the War in connection with oleum 



manufacture at the works of the Gfieshcim - Elektron, 
Bayer (Leverkusen), Nobel, Von Heyden, and at Uetikon 
in Switzerland. 1 

At the Bayer works, where soon after the War from 80 to 
ioo tons of sulphur trioxide were being made daily from pyrites 
containing 40 per cent, of sulphur and a certain amount of zinc, 
the fines from tlte crushers were burnt in mechanical roasters 
of the M'Dougall type containing five or six hearths, and in 
one Wedge roasting furnace of large capacity. The hot burner- 
gas was led into a brick dust collector where tthe heavier 
particles *of dust iould settle, and then passed, by means of an 
air-cooled stack, into a second dust-chamber where still further 
a taunts were removed. Finally the very fine dust was removed 

. 1 Bush; be. tit. 
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by passage through a brick chamber containing horizbnt^J JYon 
plates spaced less than an inch afcart. TJie lunJp ore was 
burnt in li?mp burners of standard design, and the gas passed 
through a dyst collector, cooling stacjj, a second dust chamber, 
and finally through. an electrical precipitatof consisting gS iron 
grids and iron<wires suspended in a brick flue and separated by 
porcelain insulators. A difference of 70,000 volts was said to 
be maintained. The arrangement for cleaning, consisting of 
4:he division o£ the separator into two units, has already been • 
mentioned. The two chambers together disposed of about 
160,000 cb.m, of gas in twenty-four hours, corresponding 
roughly to a time of fifteen to twenty seconds in the flue, and 
a linear velocity of 25 to 30 ft. per minute. The efficiency of 
such plants built during the War was from 97 to 99 5 per cent. 

A very interesting account of experimental work carried 
out by the Sendee des Poudres in France during the War, in 
connection with both pyrites-burners and Gaillard towers^has 
been given by Delasalle. 1 The experimental dust precipitator 
connected to one of the pyrites-burners of an oleum plant is 
shown in Fig. 4 7. The positive (earthed) electrodes were twelve 
iron pipes 028 metre in diameter and 3 metres long. These 
pipes were suspended in two perforated iron plates, so that 
the gas from the furnace was compelled to pass upwards through 
them. The negative electrodes were of galvanised steel rod of 
io # to 20 mm. diameter, and were suspended from a horizontal 
metal bar which ^rested on the terminal insulators. The ends 
of this bar projected through two holes in the outside walls 
of the precipitator, and some trouble was encountered in the 
inrush of air through these holes. To minimise it^the small 
sheds in which the terminals were housed was made, as far 
as possible, air-tight, but the tubes immediately beneath the 
holes always worked a § little less efficiently.*than the others. 
To overcome this difficulty, it is suggested that the insulators 
should be above the precipitator, and that the electrode bar should 
enter at the top from an insulator which, while admitting no 
air, would be removed from the action of heat a$d fume. This 
would be secured by the method of mounting proposed. 

The burner was at first run with only half its normal charge, 
ie. f with 6 tons of ore per* day. • In these circumstances rf% the 
1 Chirn* et Idtf.y 1920, 4. 291. 
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higk^t t&mperaturc that could be reached during a run was 
300° before* the pijecipitato? and 130° after. This was found to 
be too low, and to lead to the formation of a depo*sit on the 
electrodes which contained acid and was very, difficult to 
detaclj^ After increasing the charge from.6 to* 10 tpns, these 
temperatures rose to 340° and 260°. The efficiency of the 
apparatus was greatly increased by this change, and the deposit 



DIMENSIONS IN METRES 

Fig. 47. — Experimental Electrostatic Dust-Separator. 


was non-a*dherent and readily fell to the bottom. From this 
point of view — ready clearance qf any deposit formed — flat 
electrodes were considered likely to be much superior to tubes. 
Agglomeration may always be expected below 250°. If it 
cannot altogether be prevented, some mechanical device for 
detaching the deposit is advisable. It is stated that the tests 
were made under, conditions which, although inevitable, were 
unfavourable to comparative testing. The fallowing table 
gi*es the results of the several runs. The last cofumn contains 
thS^values calculated for the mobility of the particles. This 
quaiftity is the velocity, (in cirw/secs.) due ttf the action of a 
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potential gradient of I volt per cjn. It is shown that.*!* 1 V 
is the effective voltage and V the greatest 9 permissible axial 
velocity of the particles (i.e., the velocity in column *3, Below, 
for those experiments in which precipitation was very nearly 
complete), the«mobility K is given by K =*1-515 V/J£ this 
series. The values of K which may be used, as mean figures, 
for the purposes of design, are, at 230°, 40XIO’ 4 , and at 
3 io°, 57X*iO" 4 . 
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Some further information regarding the electrostatic pre- 
cipitation of acid mist, previously freed from at least most of the 
accompanying dust, is given in the last section of this chapter. 
From the two papers already quoted (the first of which gives 
a number of references) a very useful account of the practical 
aspect of electrical precipitation in general, can be gathered. 1 


Cooling the Burner-Gas. 

According to^fcnietsch, the removal of mist from the burner- 
gas is rendered much mo*e difficult if it is cooled quickly. 
Although long flues are in use — as at Hochstr-where a leaden 
flue 7 ft. by 5 ft. and 15b yards long takes the product of the 
Wedge mechanical furnaces, this slow cooling is by no means 
general or even advisable. As in the rest* of the purification 
plant, the 6nly metal with which condensed Ejcid may come 

into contact should be lead, and as lead will not stand a high 
' » 

1 See also, Bush, /. Soc . Ckept. Jnd . {Review), *1918, 389 ; and Gibbs, 
ibid* ( Trans .), 1922, £1, 189, wrfo discusses the general problem of du^and 
fume in industrial gases. 4 * 
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temperature and retain it^ shape, the cooling is in most cases 
fairly sudSen fo& at least a fraction of the required fall in 
tempfei^ture. 

Gas-Coolers . — Lead pipe-coolers are of various designs. The 
pipesr\re,more usually set vertically and made of«heavy lead, and 
are sometimes banded on the outside with steef bands covered 
with thin sheet-lead. This banding tends to prevent the collapse 
which occurs if overheating takes place due to faifure of the 
water spray. (There is usually a slight suction inside the pipes.} 
It is necessary entirely to cover the steel banding straps with 
lead, as electrolytic action would otherwise result in the steel 
being rapidly eaten away. The pipes vary in diameter from 
12 to 20 in. or more, according to the amount of gas to be 
handled, and are arranged in several ways. It is necessary to 
provide cleaning doors for each bottom connecting-pipe, in 
order that the accumulation of acid sludge which, always 
forms may be washed out, and provision .must be •made'' 
for the acid condensed in the pipes to run into catchpots 
provided with lutes. The amount of acid condensing in the 
gas-coolers is by no means large, and is insufficient to wash 
out the sludge which is formed at the same time. Cleaning 
doors or removable covers are also provided at the head of the 
vertical pipes, to allow of thorough washing down. 

A design which is employed in the United States is shown 
in the sketch of Fig. 48. The pipes are usually of about i^in. 
diameter, and are erected in parallel sets, each set running from 
a bottom to an upper header of larger diameter. Several such 
sets are connected by joining the headers in the way shown in 
the first l\alf of the sketch. The gas usually enters at the top, 
passes down one set into the lower header, and then up the next 
set, and so on. The vertical pipes are sprayed with water, and 
the bottom heacters are provided with* luted catchpots of large 
size to permit draining off the condensed acid, and also to allow 
of opening the er^d of the header and quickly flushing out 
the accumulated sludge. The size of the vertical pipes is 
diminished in each succeeding set, to compensate for the 
diminution of volume due to cooling, but the nitynber of pipes 
ii^each parallel is usually the same. This type of installation 
is $}id to be more expensive to cr£ct than^one consisting of 
horizontal pipes, but is *much nJore efjicient and less trouble to 
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operate. 1 The usual method of cooling is to run water <jown 
them fr<*m perforated water pipes wrfich encircle eacK lead pipe 
near the top ; but if water is not too plentiful, very good results 



Fig. 48. — Vertical Bumer-G;is Cooler. 








can be obtained by spraying the water on to several pipes at 
once from large atomising sprays of the Gaillard type. This 
effects a great economy in water. 

With the installation just described (see also U.S. P. 1 13437) 
the rate of travel of the gases 
is lower than if the pipes had 
been arranged in series. Ai 
good example *' 4 t the series 
arrangement, illustrated in gig. 

85, p. 299, i$ that of the gas- 
coolers used on the Grillo plants 
of H.M. Factories. The method 
of arranging the pipes is shown 
diagrammatfcally in Fig. 49. 

The gas enters at the top of 
one pipe and^eaves at the top 
of another. The bottom f hfiaders^ each joining two pipes, J\l 
1 If.S. Dept, of Jnt.f Dull. 1920, 184 , 155. 
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la£ Jp tfte same direction and were arranged in a shallow 
wooden t&nk wjjich was' kept full of water. The diameter 
of the pipes was in this case 20 in., and two sets of twenty each 
were worked in parallel.. The cooler a£ a whol$ could easily 
dealw^ith 4 to 5 million cub. ft. of gas per day, apd it was 
rarely tffat water was used on all the pipes at \)nce. The gas 
entered at about 280° and left about 30°. 

In some plants the pipes are built up horizcfhtally and 
immersed in water. To obtain the cooling surface required 
with a minimum initial cost, they are often very long and of 
large diameter. The removal of sludge from long horizontal 
pipes is a matter of some difficulty. Catchpots are fitted for the 
condensed acid at frequent intervals. For the sludge, cleaning 
doors are fitted to the upper surfaces of the pipes, through 
which flushing-out may be carried on. A horizontal sub- 
merged cooler of this kind is illustrated in Fig. 50. 1 

•Whichever system of erection be employed, the^ method 
of connecting the dust chamber and the cooler is of great 
importance, for at this point, where temperatures up to 300° 
may obtain, the corrosive action of the acid, near to the point 
of liquefaction, is intense. No acid should ever be allowed, of 
course, to condense in the dust chamber, but the maintenance 
of the necessary high temperature at the outlet of the chamber 
places a certain strain on the cooling of the first pipes of the 
cooler, and if the water supply to these fails their collapse ipay 
be very sudden. The best type of connection is probably iron- 
or lead-covered porcelain pipe of the “ Ceratherm ” variety. 
Steel pipes lined with tiles set in acid-proof cement have 
been used, and the brick flue from the dust chamber has also 
been carried nearly to the entrances to the lead cooling-pipes, 
and connected to thpm by a short«and easily renewable length 
of steel pipe. • # 

Even though the first lead pipes of the coolers are 
maintained without collapse, the action on them of the hot 
concentrated acid which condenses is severe, and the General 
Chemicart Company in one of the Herreshof patents of 1910 
express the opinion that no merely external cooling is sufficient 
($.S. P. 955067 of 1910). They devised, therefore, a stand-pipe 
coqler, the inside of which* is w'etled by a descending film 
1 U.S. Dept, of Int'fBull.y 1920, 184 ,* 154. 
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of diluted sulphuric acid, the outside being water-cooled in 
the usual* way. This is illustrated in the sketch oU Fig. 51. 
The ^alS enters by the side pipe into the portion cfif the cooler 
which is surrounded by 4 water in the j&cket j. # Here, and on 
passing upwards/ it is prevented from attacking t^e internal 
walls* bjTa film of acid which is formed by punning in acid 
from the constant level tank a , and allowing it to flow through 
the gas-lute /, and down the inside of the cooler. Access 
to the main header H is controlled by a bitfterfly-valve 
the spindle of which also carries a gas-lute, and the cooling 
pipe is fitted with a guard ^so that the acid, instead of running 
into the off-take and so into the header, is deflected into the 
annular channel h, and, overflowing the rim, again descends 
the inside of the pipe. 

Another variety of gas-cooler is that employed in the 
Tentelew plant. It consists of a cylindrical vessel built up 

a number of cylindrical sections provided with •hollow 
diaphragms. Water is circulated through these diaphragms 
and surrounds the whole cooler. This is represented in 
Fig. 105, p. 356. This arrangement facilitates cleaning out. 
The sludge is more readily removed than from pipe systems, 
and there is less tendency for the apparatus to be blocked 
up in use. 

Cooling by Contact with Acid or Water . — The hot gas may 
also be cooled by bringing it directly into contact with dilyted 
sulphuric acid, or even with water. The ga^then passes on at 
a lower temperature, laden with the water vapour which has 
been evaporated. 

This mode of cooling formed part of the system of purifying 
burner-gas worked out by Rabe which is still operated in a 
modified form. The hot gas was cooled by direct contact 
with the liquid, in two stages. In the first the effect was 
such that the liquid evaporated more or less completely, and 
in the second stage it was only heated. The gas entered a 
cooling chamber 'consisting of a cast-iron pipe lined with 
acid-proof material, and by means of a Korting’s spray producer 
-sulphuric acid or water was injected in such ^amount as to 
Bfe entirely evaporated. The cooled gas then passed into a 
tower built like a* Glover tower, the bottom and sides being 
line'd with acid-proof {pottery/ • Contact with the acid flowing 
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down'tKis tower completed the cooling (B. P. 3327 of 1901), 
The same principle is 'embodied in one of the fjerreshof 
patent^ (U.S. P. 940595 of 1909), which gives a geheral outline 
of a purification method. From a dust-chamber the furnace- 
gas^passes to three towers, down which is run weak sulphuric 
acid Trdlri the scrubbers of the purification system. 

The heat which is removed is thus utilised for the con- 
centration of weak sulphuric acid ; but an extra burden is thrown 
on the drying system of the plant, unless special means are 
taken for removing the extra water vapour. In sqme pjants 
which were erected in this country recently with Glover towers 
for cooling the gas and concentrating weak acid at the same 
time, it was found that the arsenic content of the cooling 
acid rose so rapidly that to keep the arsenic down to a com- 
mercially possible figure, a large amount of acid had daily to 
be removed from that circulated through the tower, the con- 
•centration attainable thus being lower than was desired. This 
difficulty would appear to have been in view in a patent of 
1910 (Duron and Hartmann, B. P. 9869 of 1910), in which it 
is proposed to filter the burner-gas through a layer of ferric 
sulphate or similar material to remove the coarsest impurities, 
and then to treat it in a series of chambers with sprayed 
sulphuric acid. 

The elimination of the additional moisture introduced by 
this procedure is dealt with in a recent Herreshof patent (U S. P. 
1 1 13437), based on the observation that the rapid cooling 
of burner-gas which has been scrubbed with 50 per cent, 
sulphuric acid caused a considerable separation of condensed 
water containing very little acid. The process is essentially 
one for removing water only, and is applied between the cooling 
scrubbers and the filters, so thgt stronger acid is obtained 
by deposition ip the latter elements of the plant. It is stated 
that a suitable cooling range is from 93 0 to 38°. Hot gas of 
7 per cent, dioxide is reduced in temperature to 500° in suitable 
conduits, is then* passed through towers containing 50 to 
60 per* cent.* sulphuric acid, so that its temperature falls 
=^to between 90° and 120°, and at this ‘temperature enters 
Urge pipe-coolers constructed on the same principle as those 
illustrated in Fig. 48. Instead of cooling by scrubbing, 
the* injection of a spray *of water cad* be resorted to. 
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# 1 

The sulphuric acid is usually less than 4 per cent of # the 

total cowdejpsate. * # # 

In many plants in which this acid-cooling system has been 
fitted, 1 there %re two tdwers. The hot; gas enters the first, and 
after being cooled jvith comparatively strofig acid, enters a 
second in which weaker acid is circulated. A large*amount 
of acid is removed from the gas, and water driven out of the 
acid in the first tower is transferred to the second. The 
^strength of the .acid in the second tower is thus dependent on 
the operation of the first, and to reduce it sufficiently water is 
sometimes added. It is found that the higher in temperature 
is the gas which enters this system, the greater is the amount 
of mist which passes away from it. 

Gas-filtration. 

Filtering Materials . — Of the many substances which have 
*been ifsed as filtering materials, coke and quartz are the njost 
common. Both these materials are unattacked by sulphuric 
acid of any concentration (below 100 per cent.) at the atmo- 
spheric temperature, but if the temperature is expected to be 
considerably higher than this, coke is not always considered 
to be sufficiently resistant. Silica has the advantage of being 
readily washed and dried, and of being recoverable in a clean 
condition no matter how much it may have been fouled. Coke 
is more often renewed than recovered, and is in any case very 
difficult to obtain quite dry. Where the conditions of use 
are such that only traces of acid are to be extracted, coke un- 
doubtedly exposes the larger surface ; but if sufficient acid is 
thrown down to ^vet the filtering material there should seem to 
be very little difference between the two. Hard “ metallurgical ” 
coke is employed. • 

Many other materials have been and, in ’some cases, are 
still in use. Asbestos is used in Grillo plants, basic-slag sand 
in Mannheim plants, as well as asbestos # mixed with lime. 
Filtration through calico held on perforated iron frames has 
been reported in lucent use at Hochst. Cottonwool filtration 
was a distinguishing feature of the process used at the Miildenlf* 
works at Freiberg. Slag \^ool, sawdust, and wood-shavings 
• have all been used. Thfe material made by heating cqftpn 
1 Se$ for instaneg, p. 336. 
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in a closed vessel to 3po° or 350° has also been suggested 
(Fr. P. 45*65 24). 1 ! In all these instances the main jetton of the 
filtdripg material on the impurities in the gas is the purely 
physical one of causing#adherence of particles of mist or dust. 
It isjvidely believed that basic-slag sand has a'cheroical action 
on arsenical impurities, but the foundation of this does not seem 
to be very certain. Hydrochloric acid is retained by slag sand, 
and slag wool is said to have to some extent the safne effect. 

The size, construction, and filling of filters varies greattyT 
No general figures for the efficiency of quartz or coke filiations 
can readily be given, because there are so many factors which 
vary from one design to another, and the work which is expected 
of the filters may also vary greatly. A rough division may be 
made between filtration to remove the coarser particles of acid 
mist from the burner-gas as soon as it leaves the coolers and 
before it is scrubbed or washed, and filtration as a final pro- 
cesg of* purification, applied after scrubbing and perhaps after 
drying also. The Grillo plants of H.M. Factories had two filters 
connected in series between the gas-coolers and the scrubbers, 
each being 30 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 10 ft. deep, and usually 
containing, in addition to coarse material, 4 ft. of crushed coke 
sized from -J in. to in. The burner-conversion averaged 
about 2-5 per cent., so that when 2 2-5 tons of trioxide were 
being made per day about 0 56 ton of trioxide had to be 
removed in purification. Of this the two filters mentioned 
were responsible for 60 to 70 per cent., so that if the coarser 
filling of the filters be omitted from consideration, 1 cub. ft. of 
coke separated about 0 44 lb. of trioxide in the form of 50 
to 70 p$r cent, sulphuric acid. For every ton of trioxide 
made there were about 130 cub. ft. of fine coke. 

Several variations in the method of passing the gas through 
the filtering material are possible. It # is general to support the 
coke or quartz on a grid of lead or acid-proof bricks, and to pass 
the gas through frpm the bottom. But if the filter is the first 
in series after the burners, and deposition of dus^is expected, 
or sublfmatior. < 3 f sulphur from sulphur burners, the gas is 
tfften passed in at the top, so that the contaminated material 
c§n, if necessary, be replaced. Flushing pipes are sometimes 
fitted at either top or boftom by* which ( /.he accumulated 
1 Metallbank und Kfetalfurgische G&ellschaft , Frankfort. 
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impurities are washed out A good instance of coke Afters -in 
which the coke is supported on a bridk grid is seen in*the CJrillo 
filters already mentioned, the constructional details Qf which 
are shown in Fig. 86. *In the first two # of these, the gas passed 
downward^ ; in *the # other three, which wer£ placed after # the 
scrubbers, it passed upwards. The body of such a ^lltef con- 
sisting of nothing but a lead box, it was found necessary to 
provide veiy rigid supporting woodwork, and to band the lead 
*cides and top tp the wood very thoroughly in order to avoid 
the crystallising effect of the pulsations set up by the blower. 
This was especially necessary in the last filter, from which the 
gas passed immediately to the blower. 

Another type of filter which has been used extensively in 
the United States is that illustrated in Fig. 52. It consists of 
a large rectangular lead lined wooden box which is entirely 
filled with carefully sized and washed coke. For a plant 
‘producing 24 tons of trioxide per day, this box would pontairr 
from 180,000 to 360,000 cub. ft. of coke, in order to remove <Snly 
the mist remaining after the scrubbing operations. The bottom 
slopes slightly towards the centre, and a shallow drain runs 
longitudinally down the middle of the bottom and discharges 
into a trap at one end. The gas entrance is usually placed 
at one end near the bottom ; the outlet is at the other end, 
usually near the top, and round both entrance and outlet is 
provided a large gas-diffusing space, in such a way that the 
largest possible ai^pa of the coke is accessible without risk of the 
entrances to it becoming blocked. Coke from | in. to g in. 
is used. Lead strips or lead-covered ribs are fastened to 
the under side r>f the cover, so that they extend across the 
filter and project well down into the coke, thus preventing the 
gases from passing through an empty space at the top, in case 
the subsidence of the coke causes one to form. 1 . 

It is, of course, necessary in this case that the entering 
gas should have been scrubbed quite free from all fumes of 
solid matter, for no upper layer of coke can here be replaced. 
It is, however, possible to wash out* deposited sol{fd matter from 
the top; but* suclT operations are not successful owing to th** 
difficulty of distributing the washing liquid over the coke, arrtl 
• the great probability of channels being formed as it runs down. 

» tis, Dept.'Of Int ' kulL , 19*0, 184, 160. 
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Fig. 52.— Coke-Filled Box Filter. 
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SMALL FILTERS IN SETS/ , 


Another system of gas-filtration consists in arranging a 
number«of^maller filters in sets of fchree or ijiore ill series, as 



many sets being connected in parallel as. may be require^, 
suitable provision being # made for switching over to sp^re 
filters for cleaning. Such installations are in use in the United 
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States f< 4 r the final stages of purification, and often consist of 
a number'of bo^es (Fig. 53) 8 or 10 ft. square and % to 3 ft 
deep, of substantial construction and lead-lined botn inside and 
out. *The filling consists of light mateHal, such g as sawdust or 
asbestos, which offers little support to the^ides, and t collapse is 
prevented by the outside covering which resists the suction. The 
top is in one piece, lead lined and heavily ribbed on the outside. 
Heavy timbers project in four directions and can be used for 
raising the top with jacks. The lead lining of .the top projects* 
half way across the strip made by flaring out the inner lining 
of the filter, and a joint can be made easily by beating down 
the top lining and luting it with suitable plastic cement. 
The gas inlet is in the centre of one side at the top. Good 
results are obtained only when the gas passes doivn through 
the filter, and the gas outlet is therefore on the opposite side 
near the bottom. Each box contains a brick or tile grill about 
I ft high. On this straw is spread, and on this againP about' 
6 in. of coarse pine sawdust covered with coarse canvas. The 
second box of a set has, in addition, a layer of finely teased, 
long-fibre asbestos, covered with canvas. In the third box the 
asbestos and some of the sawdust is replaced by mineral wool 
to trap any hydrochloric acid which may have passed the 
scrubbers. In normal operation there is a considerable drain 
from the first filter, and occasionally a little from the second, 
but there should never be any from the third. When a fitter 
is becoming clogged, as shown by a differential pressure gauge 
fitted to each one, the whole set is switched out of the circuit and 
a clean one switched in. It is usual to renew the first filter every 
seven days, the second every three or four weeks, and the third 
every six or eight months. Such a set is said to be capable of 
filtering 5 cub. ft. of gas per minute for each square foot of total 
filtering area, without causing undue resistance to the flow. 1 

Another instance of the arrangements of filters in parallel 
is that adopted on the Tentelew and other plants, not for final 
purification, as in tfie last case, but for the initial stages. The 
filters are usu^lly*cylindrical and are fitted with lufed bends to 
gas entrances and exits, so that any filter c^n be cut out 
f8r cleaning. Water and compressed air-pipes are fitted so that 
by t filling the filter from the*bottom,and possibly also with the 
1 US. Dept of I?tt. Butt, 184 , 162. 
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assistance of compressed air, the deposited impurities* msiy be 
dislodgdd from the silica and run to waste.. Further details 
will be seen in the sketch of Fig. 107, and in the* general 
description of the Tentelew plant. 

Scrubbing. 

me scruDDing of the burner-gas may be carried out by 
a variety t)f methods which are divisible broadly into two 
classes. In one the gas is passed through a tower down which 
the* scrubbing liquid descends, well distributed over suitable 
packing. In the other the gas is brought into intimate contact 
with the liquid by being bubbled through it. The second class 
of operation is much the more efficient. Mechanical scrubbing 
with such plant as the Theisen centrifugal scrubber used for 
cleaning blast-furnace gas from dust, cr the Trepex washer, has 
often been discussed. An American patent (Webster and 
Perry? U.S. P. 1390410 of 1921) embodies a claim .for fchfe 
application of a centrifugal gas-scrubber, revolving at 20,000- 
40,000 r.p.m. Sulphuric acid is fed in as absorbing liquid 
and is brought into violent impact with the mist by the 
centrifugal action. The possibilities of this kind are promising, 
but so far, no doubt mainly on account of practical difficulties, 
they do not seem to have been realised. 

So far as the removal of fine dust is concerned, there is 
parhaps no special difficulty in the Contact Process as compared 
with other knowr\ processes ; but sulphuric acid mist constitutes 
a special and difficult case, for the particles are unusually 
difficult to settle, even in presence of a large amount of water 
vapour which jjught be expected to dilute them rapidly to 
the point of deposition. 

The scrubbing liquids in use are w^ter, dilute sulphuric 
acid, and very dilute alkaline solutions. If water is used, the 
amount is naturally limited, since too much sulphur dioxide 
would otherwise be removed and lost, so that in the later 
stages of the washing operation, the water iias been converted 
into dilute J acid. Dilute acid alone, if the scrubbing is very 
thorough, is^effTcTent in removing most of the impurities bui; 
as has already been seen, is^not very efficient in dealing with 
considerable quantities o£ hydrochloric acid. A dilute solution 
of sodium hydroxide, as usetf in the Tentelew process, is 
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satisfactory in this respect and is one of the most perfect means 
of purification. f The actual reagent is of course a srpal 4 amount 
of bisulphite, dissolved in a large quantity of water. 

Scrubbing in Packed ^Towers . — In the purification method 
usually adopted ift Grillo plants, the burqpr-gas, po$sibly after 
some* pffetiminary filtration, is passed through two or three 
towers in counter-current to descending streams of acid. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid is used in the last of thesd towers in 
order to dry the gas, so that the set performs the double* 
functions of scrubbing and drying. The towers ar*e usually 
packed with coke, and arrangements are made, at least in the 
case of the last one or two towers, for cooling the acid as it runs 
off, before it is again passed to the top. If three towers are 
used, the heat developed in the first (containing the most 
dilute acid) is not enough to make such an arrangement 
necessary. Details of the construction and lay-out of. such a 
£et will, be found in Figs. 87 (1) to (3). Each tower^vWth its* 
top and bottom acid tanks, distributing plate and pump, forms 
a separate system for circulating acid, and the concentration of 
the acid in the three towers is controlled by forwarding acid 
from one bottom tank to another as required. It was usual 
to maintain the acid in the last tower at 93 to 95 per cent., 
that in the second at 84 to 85 per cent., and that in the third 
at 55 to 60 per cent., water being added in the last case if 
necessary. Large feeds of acid up to 10 tons per hour w^re 
thrown into each tower. 

The efficiency of such a scrubbing system in regard to 
chlorine has already been discussed. It is entirely dependent 
on working the first scrubber with as weak acid as possible, 
and renewing it frequently. As regards purification from 
acid mist and its accompanying impurities, such means are 
in themselves quite insufficient without very thorough sub- 
sequent filtration. Some filtration is in any case necessary 
to prevent finely divided acid being carried forward, and if 
the feeds down the towers are very heavy, the mist trouble 
may be*madeiworse rather than better. The total amount 
^fcacid and water vapour passing from these towers varied 
greatly, but amoupts of 0*5 gm. per cubic metre of H 2 S 0 4 
were often found, accompanied by 02 gm. oj more of water* 
On maximum production of the plant the total moisture” 
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was in some case% i-o gm. or more. The extent of packed 
scrubbing space was 346 cub. ft. per ton of trioxidfc made. 

In the scrubbing system which has been outlined, *the 
amount of concentrated acid which Ijas to be added to the 
last tower # in order^to maintain the acid concentration at a 
figure consistent with complete drying, say at 95 ■pbr cent., 
will depend on the amount of water vapour which passes 
over from the first tower, and this quantity again will be the 
• smaller, the lowfr the temperature of the acid in the first tower. 
If the entering gas is hot, or contains large amounts of water 
vapour from previous treatment with water or sulphuric acid 
at a higher temperature, the temperature in the first tower 
will tend to rise. To counteract this and cause the moisture 
to deposit in the weaker acid instead of the strong, a system 
of scrubbing with acid flowing over leaden cooler-coils has 
been designed. 1 One design on this system is shown in the 
*sketch*of Fig. 54. In the annular space between the inrei* 
and outer lead shells, spirals of lead pipe are arranged, with 
very little clearance — not more than in. to § in. — and each 
spiral is staggered in relation to the adjacent ones. From 
fifteen to thirty of these spirals are placed one over the other, 
and one end of each is burnt into the wall of the inner shell 
which serves as a water reservoir. The other ends of the 
spirals are brought through the outer shell and provided 
witfi valves for regulating the water supply to the coils. 
Weak acid enters the top of the tower and is showered 
down on to the coils from a distributing pan. The gases 
pass upwards between the coils. By these means the heat 
of the gases transferred to the acid, which is almost 
continuously in satisfactory thermal contact with the lead 
surface. From 11 to 45 C.H.U. are said to pass per hour per 
square foot of lead, depending on the gas-spe,ed and fineness 
of division of the acid. * 

The acid is discharged through the trap into one of two 
lead-lined settling tanks. The solid impurities settle out, and 
practically dear acid overflows and is returned; to the tower 
through a piynf^Tr air-lift. If this tank becomes too foul m* 
saturated with chlorine, it is cut out and replaced by thfe 
other. 
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Scrubbing in Gas - Washers . — The gas-walhers used at the 
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FlG. 54. — Lead-Coil Cooling and Scrubbing System^ 

a t Water inlet ; b , ^ T ater outlet ; c , cooling water ; watei^yerflow ; e , acid inlet ; 
/ gas outlet ; pan ; h y gas inlet ; i, acid outlet'* 


lfadische works, where the process ’o( purification by intensive 
washing with sulphuric jcid waa first developed, are shown in 
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Fig. 55- They consist of leaden sheets containing a copical 
leaden bfell ^perforated with holes. *Phe gas passes dfownwards 
into the bell, and upwards through the holes, being divided Tnto 
small bubbles which rise through the washing liquid. * The 
whole vessel is ^atec-cooled. After issuing from these washers 
the gas is conducted through a series of four rectangular lead- 
lined washers constructed in the same way, and of the same 
dimensions (4 ft. by 7 ft.). As before, additional purification is 
necessary, and the next stage is passage through leaden towers 
15 ft. high by 8 ft. diameter 
packed with coke to remove 
acid mist. Only drying then 
remains to be done. 

Washers of this or a similar 
type are very efficient as cofti- 
# pared with packed towers, and 
lend tlfemselves ipore readily 
to control of the temperature 
of the acid ; but they are at a 
disadvantage in respect of the 

power required for operation. Fic . 5; ._ Bat ,ische Gas-Washer. 

A properly packed scrubbing 

tower in full operation shows a difference in pressure of a few 
tenths of an inch of water at most, whereas the pressure fall 
MWthe case of a gas-washer cannot be less than the head of 
liquid above th<* holes. Further details of the action of 
apparatus very similar to this will be found in connection 
with the Tentelew plant. See, for instance, the sketch of the 
“ prewasher ” in^Fig. 108, p. 360. , 

Washing with dilute soda solution is a distinguishing 
feature of the Tentelew process of purification, and is carried 
out in leaden towers bui^t in sections, each section constituting 
a liquid seal through which the gas must bubble on its upward 
course. Communicating pipes allow of th^ overflow of liquid 
from one section to another, and of each section being com- 
pletely emptiedwhen necessary. This is flluitrated in the 
diagram of Ff§M09, representing two sections of such a tower. 

This scrubbing with water in gas-washers is one of the mo§$ 
efficient method^ for removing acid mist, arsenic, and hjjdjo- 
chloric acid. It is* easy to see tfiat^ the intimate contact must 
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caus.e the mist globules to absorb water until their concentration 
falls nearly to tl^at of the Washing liquid, so that tJiejJ become 
far^more readily precipitable, even if the washing liquid does 
not absorb them bodily. « The soda is an additional advantage ; 
limejias been triecl but does not give equally good results. A 
plant producing about 10 tons of trioxide requites only about a 
kilogram of sodium hydroxide a day, for the liquid in the top 
section of the tower is rapidly converted to sodiunl bisulphite, 
and as this descends through the other sections, it is gradually 
converted into sulphuric acid of greater or less concentration, 
so that the washing is really carried out by two separate 
reagents, anything which escapes the sulphuric acid being 
retained by the bisulphite. 

It is a very notable fact that in at least one modern plant — 
that at Dormagen — the cooling and washing of the burner-gas 
is carried out in a single tower. The burner-gas from .the four 
5 -\gn Herreshof furnaces of each unit passes first of alj through 
Cottrell dust-precipitators of the general construction indicated 
in Fig. 4 6. From this it is led to a large tower composed 
(externally) of five cast-iron sections bolted together, the whole 
being about 30 ft. high. Each section of the tower com- 
municates with those above and below it by small pipes. 
Water is admitted at the top, and a drain is provided at 
the bottom into a lead lined launder. The gas leaves this 
apparatus at about 35° and, after drying, is passed to *hc 
converters without further treatment. Fig # 56 shows this in 
rough diagrammatic form. The internal construction of this 
tower has not been revealed, but since the burner-gas entering 
it must bp from 500° to 6oo° in temperature and issues from it 
purified, at nearly the temperature of the atmosphere, the 
installation embodies a very remarkable achievement. 

Drying. 

The drying of Jthe purified gases is always carried out by 
passing them through packed towers down which sulphuric acid 
is allowed to^flfiw. Coke is very generally^usecf as packing 
material. At least two towers are generally used, and often 
$iree. In such towers, especially when they have to fill the 
dquble purpose of scrubbers and chriers, as ^described in the 
last section, the acid is maintained in circulation round each 
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tower ’separately, and sufficient fresh acid Is supplied to th 

tower which the gas enteis last to maintain its strength at th 

figure desired, say 93 per cent., the volume of acid being kep 

more Or less constant by by-passing some to the second towei 

and some from this to the first. % 

• * • 

&s will be indicated more clearly in connection wit! 

absorption, the amount of water removed from the gas ir 

this way may be an important factor in the operation of the 

plant. One ton of water combines with 4-44 ^tons of trioxide 

to form sulphuric acid, and with 5*80 tons to form, oleum oi 

20 per cent, strength. If there is no outlet for the weak acid 

from the drying towers, otherwise than to use it as feed acid 

for the absorption system, the quantity of contained water may 1 

be more than is allowable. This condition of affairs will be 

more liable to arise when recovered acid of 92 per cent, or* 

over has to be concentrated by passage through the absorption* 

-system, than when the object is merely to produce oleum from* 

a fSed of water, or of weaker acid from the purifying s'ystem. < 

The quantity of drying acid required depends on the initial '; 

and the allowable final strength. Suppose that acid of p t 

per cent. H 2 S0 4 is diluted in use to /> 2 per cent., the 5 

weight required to abstract 1 ton of water is then : — - 

a = 

A -ft 

If the weight of water vapour in the gas is known — w grmm 
per cubic metre, the corresponding weight ir* pounds per 1000 
cub. ft is zuj 16*02. For practical purposes i,ooo,cxx) cub. ft. 
is a more convenient quantity. The weight of water in this 
volume i^ 0 02787 w tons, and the weight of acid required for 
its absorption is: — 

A — 0.02787 zv - tons. 

Pi-fy 

Such calculations as this can easily be carried out with fair 
approximation by*means of the chart 1 of Fig. 57. A thread 

1 Construction ctf the Chart.— The scale of p x is unifoAi, that of a is 
reciprocal (graduated partly by calculation, partly by*Tpaa|figdon of uniform 
^j 2 kles from suitable radiant points). The supports are graduated by 
^pethods similar to that mentioned in tjie note on p. 192. The position 
of^the A support is obvious, thaf of the line is fo^nd by calculation of 
pair§ of values of a and p u each ha\fi»g a common 
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held tightly across# any two points on the scales of / x # and / 2 
gives thefcorresponding value of a , tons acicj per ton water, 

on the scale of a . Keeping the thread fixed on the left hand 
(a) scale, move the right hand to stretch the thread ovSr the 
point required cm the w scale; A is then at* once read off^on 
the long sloping support. To obtain the whole requirement 
of drying acid per day, multiplication of the result by the 
number of million cub. ft. passing through is necessary. This 
is generally known, and in any case can be calculated very 
quickly oq the basis that i ton of sulphur, as sulphur dioxide, 
occupies (at N.T.P.) 24,500 cub. ft. If the gas has been washed 
with water or dilute soda, it will be saturated with moisture at 
the temperature at which it enters the drying towers. To the 
w scale of the chart is therefore attached a scale of temperature 
which, for rough approximations, may be used instead of the 
ascertained water content of the gas. 

• Only* in the Mannheim plant is the air dried # before- 
admission to the furnaces. In this case the chart can be used 
in conjunction with the indications of the wet and dry bulb 
hygrometer and appropriate tables. 

It is not possible to state the degree to which the drying 
of gas over sulphuric acid, say of 94 per cent., can be carried 
at a given temperature in the ideal case, because the very small 
vapour tension of water over acid of this strength has not 
been determined, but in practice well-dried gas does not 
contain more than 0 02 to 0-07 gm. of water per cubic metre. 
Tests made in tlie laboratory with phosphorus pentoxide as 
additional absorbjpnt show that the lower figure given is, under 
ordinary conditions of flow, near to the lowest that can be 
reached. 

The purity of the drying ^cid is of the greatest importance. 
The flow of the acid and the inevitable splashing cause small 
particles to be drawn 6-long in the gas sti'eam, and unless 
precautions are taken these may find their way to the con* 
verters, possibly carrying arsenic with them.* The acid should 
therefore b€ tested periodically for arsenic# -After • leaving 
the drying terrors the gas almost always passes through filtgrs 
in which the spray produced in the towers is removed b/ 
: pa ss age through fine coke.* The* size of these filters varies? 
gitb the design** Of the plant, «and is naturally greater WhSre 

2A • 
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the ga ( s has not been thoroughly washed with water, as in 
the Grillo plant ( and some of the original mist (which scrubbing 
with any strength of acid seems only incompletely to remove) 
still remains in it. For well-washed gas a moderate amount 
of packed space is considered sufficient, say about io cub. ft. 
per 'ton r of S0 3 , as on plants of the Tentelew type; but in 
spite of the presence of such filters the purity of the acid 
must be very carefully watched. « 

If a contact plant is producing oleum or acid of about 
98 per cent, from a “ water feed/’ so long as no arsenic passes 
to the converters, the product of the plant is free from this 
impurity, and the drying acid can be made either by direct 
production of 98 per cent, acid in the absorption system or by 
“ breaking-down ” (/>., diluting) the oleum. But the feed acid 
which is often supplied to the plant from other sections of the 
works on which the plant is situated is not always of the required 
'purity* and it is therefore usual to instal a small auxiliary* 
absorption system to make pure acid, or in cases where the 
number of units is large, to keep one unit working with water 
alone, and to ensure that no contaminated acid can be mixed 
with its production. Examples of the installation of such 
auxiliary absorbers will be found in connection with the 
various plants described. 

It should be borne in mind that the solubility of sulphur 
dioxide in sulphuric acid is considerable, particularly when 
the acid contains less or much more than 84 per cent. H 2 S0 4 . 
(Figures are given with the data at the end of this chapter.) 
The acid in the upper and lower tanks of the driers and 
scrubbers should therefore be protected as completely as 
possible from the air, so as to maintain as high a partial 
pressure of sulphur dioxide as possible above the acid. In 
one case, wherq the tanks were originally uncovered, i-J per 
cent, of the total production was lost in this way from three 
scrubbers. On covering the tanks this loss was reduced to 
0*4 per cent. 

Special Means of Purification** 

Co ^ 

c * Electrical Precipitation of Mist . — The increasing employ- 
ment of high-tension electricity for the removal of dust has 
beetf outlined in a previous < section. I if such cases the 
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temperature is maintained above the point of mist deposition, 
partly tc? qjake certain that the deposit is a # dry one and ’is 
readily removed. The almost complete elimination .of solid 
particles is believed to simplify the. subsequent purification 
very greajly ; And Jhis may well be, becaifse the number of 
nuclei for condensation having been so much reduced, the 
mist, when it is thrown down, may form in larger globules 
which are correspondingly easier to absorb. 

It is questionable whether electrical precipitation of both 
acid* mist and dust together has much hope of success, for 
the deposit would be an adherent sludge, the removal of 
which would be difficult ; but in cases where the greater part 
of the dust has been removed by other means, electrical precipi- 
tation has been applied with success. This system is now 
in operation on the Dalton plant of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation. The Research Corporation of New York who 
‘work tlie American patents, report that they have constricted 
two installations which have been in operation for mist-removal 
for over a year and a half. 1 The first installation is located 
in a very dry climate, and weak sulphuric acid is used as 
a cooling and scrubbing agent between the sulphur burners 
and the Cottrell apparatus. The precipitator consists of 
twelve lead pipes 8 in. diameter by 15 ft. long enclosed in 
a gas-tight cylindrical lead shell. About 750 cub. ft. of gas 
(jqjeasured under standard conditions) are treated per minute, 
and the temperature of treatment varies from io° to 66° C. 
The average of the results of a long series of tests showed 
that with a sulphur dioxide percentage of 8-i, the percentage 
removal of was 99 56, the power consumption being 

2-7 kw. The average amount of sulphur burnt was 3 8 tons 
per twenty-four hours, with a maximum possible consumption 
of 5-0 tons. • 

The second installation is situated in a damper climate 
where the sulphuric acid scrubber, placed before the pre- 
cipitators, acts as a drier and operates with 98 per cent. acid. 
There are t^o precipitators each containing sixteen pipes 8 in. 
diameter an«J 1 5 ft. long, set in a cylindrical shell, the whele^ 
apparatus being made of steel. These tyro units treat an^ 
average total volume of «doo cub. ft. per minute (measured 
1 Particulars kihdly communicdte’d by the* Research Corporation. 
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under standard conditions) in the same range of temperature 
as before. A long series c of tests gave the following average 
figureg. * Sulphur dioxide percentage, 8 7; sulphur burnt in 
twenty-four hours, 13 tons; efficiency of precipitation of S0 3 , 
99*7^ P er cent. The average power consumption was 3*2 kw. 
In plants* of this kind the tubes constitute the positive elec- 
trodes, and the negative electrodes are wires or rods passing 
axially through them. ' 

Other Methods . — From time to time methods have been 
proposed which involve very considerable modification of the 
usual purification process. A patent taken out in 1909 by 
Messel (B. P. 22672 of 1909; cf. also Fr. P. 414387) states that 
the greater part of the sulphuric acid originating in the 
burners can be got rid of by passing the burner-gas through 
hot coke. The temperature of the coke must exceed 300° and 
is preferably about 425°. In this way, although th.e whole 
of* the -mist is not at once removed, the ejimination^of the 
remainder is very much simplified. In another specification, 
by the Simon-Carv£s Company (Potts and Simon-Carv£s 
U.S. P. I33S 2 57 of 1920), it is proposed to obviate the usual 
purification by dissolving the sulphur dioxide from the burner- 
gas in water or another solvent, and subsequently regenerating 
it by passage of a current of air. This is a reversion to the 
old procedure of Squire (see p. 13), with the exception 
that no pressure is required to complete the solution. It*is 
stated that the burner-gas is first passeci through a dust 
chamber and then washed with relatively strong acid, which 
may at the same time be concentrated. The gas then passes 
to two towers down which water is allowed to flow in counter- 
current, the effluent from the second tower (/>., that further 
from the burners) being delivered*to the top of the first. The 
sulphurous acid«solution after leaving these towers flows first 
to a preheater which is warmed by the hot burner-gas, and is 
then pumped overjtwo towers similar to the first pair. Through 
these towers a current of air is drawn by means of a fan ; the 
solutiorf is fed* to* the top of the tower nearer to &e fan, flows 
^fr<Mn the bottom and is pumped to the top oPtfce tower into 
jvhich the fresh air. is entering, so that the spent solution meets 
the air in counter-current thfoughouK The sajne mass of water 
is constantly pumped round thfe system, ancf the rate of evolu- 
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tion of dioxide should therefore equal the rate of absorption. 
The gas* is passed, as a final stage * through ^a small scrubber 
and a drying tower. The proposal is an interesting one. 

A drastic modification of the purification process, amounting 
in fact to dis£ easing with it entirely, is that Specified in oqe of 
the recent # patents of the General Chemical Company>(Mefriam, 
U.S. P. 1384566 of 1921). The very great purity of Louisianian 
sulphur is the basis of the proposal. Sulphur of this kind is 
burnt in previously dried air and the burner-gas is carried 
directly to the converters, being cooled on the way only so much 
that its temperature at the converter inlet is 400° C. or more. 
The specification indicates two converters, each followed by a 
cooler. It is pointed out that the sulphur contains arsenic, 
although in very minute amount, and that if the contact-mass 
retained the whole of this, there should be no difficulty in 
detecting its presence in the mass. None can be found there, 
• and the reason that this poison does not function is not easy 
to see. ’During Tthe whole process of burning and conversion 
a temperature of at least 400° is maintained. There is there- 
fore no formation of acid mist ; no external heating is required, 
and the plant is very considerably simplified. 


Data relating to Gas-Purification . 

Weight of Water in I Cubic Metre of Saturated Air* (w). 
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4 - 26 
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4-36 

41-279 
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4-7 
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14-339 

4-27 

25.487 

+ 37 

43-465 
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4*211 ■ 

48 

8.215 

4-18 

15*218 

4-28 

26.933 

+ 38 

45-751 

- I 

4-513 

+ 9 

p 

8-757 

4 * 19 

16*144 

4-29 

t 28.450 

+ 39 

48-138 


0 * Smithsonian Tables. 


Multiply thebe figures by 0*06242 to obtain lb. per 1000 cubic feet. • ^ 

„ „ „ „ 0.02787 to obtain tons per % 1,000,000 cubic feet. 

N.B.— Grams per gubic metre aft equal numerically to ounces (jav.) per 1000 cubic 
feety within one part in 800. 

2 A 2 » 
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• • 

If w- grams *of water In i cb.m, air at f C.,'a’nd h= 
tension *of«aqueous vapour (in mm? of mercery), then— 

w 1.060 h /( 1 + 0.003665 1 ). 


Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Sulphuric Acid nt 2cf C* 


Por cent. 

IIsSOj. 


55-i 
59-6 
61 -6 
68-9 
74-1 
7»-3 


Grams S0 2 
dissolved by 
100 gm. 
Acid. * 

• 

Per cent. 
H 2 80 4 . 

1 

Grams S0 2 
dissolved by 
100 gm. 
Acid. 

Per cent. 
1I L >S0 4 . 

Grams S0 2 
dissolved by 
100 gm. 
Acid. 

Per cent. 
H0SO4. 

Grams S0 2 
dissolved by 
100 gm. 
Acid. 

5-13 

80-2 

3'12 

88-1 

2-90 

95-5 

3*69 

4-90 

: 82-5 

2-99 

9°*8 

3*10 

95-6 

377 

4*82 

! 84.2 

2-88 

92*8 

3-21 

96-5 

3*83 

4*i6 

j 8 5*3 

2-83 

93 7 | 

3-27 

98-0 

3’93 

3-t>3 

i 5 ' 8 

2*80 

94.0 | 

3-3i 

98-5 ! 

4*°3 

3-23 

86.5 

1 

2*82 

94.6 | 

i 

3*5° 




x Miles and Fenton, J. Cliem. Soc. Trans., 1920, 117, 59. 


Solubility of Sulphur Dioxide in Sulphuric Acid of Sp. Gr. l*84.f 


Hi. 

11 1 

171 1 

; 

! 20 9 1 42 

| ; 

' 50 9 02 '8 

843 

Grams dissolved by 100 
grams of acid . 

1 

5.26 

4*35 

C* 

O 

i * i 

w 

rt 

! 

0-71 


f Dunn, Cltcm. News, 1882, 45, 270. 



CHAPTER VII 


TIIE ABSORPTION OF SULPHUR TRIOXIDE • 

The absorption of the gaseous sulphur trioxide from the 
gas leaving the converters is a problem presenting many 
points of interest and difficulty. Of the total gas volume, 
from 5 to 8 per cent, consists of trioxide. To effect 
combination with water directly is practically impossible, 
for* the, acid mist thus formed resists the most vigorous 
scrubbing; if such a procedure were attempted it would only 
become effective when the absorption had increased the 
concentration of the absorbing liquid, however slowly, to 
the region of 96 or 98 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 . Acid of about 
98-5 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 is the best absorbent, and is very rapid 
and complete in action so long as its concentration is main- 
tained at this figure. The temperature of absorption is also 
important, and to control it the very considerable heat 
development due to the combination of sulphur trioxide with 
water, or with sulphuric acid, must always be taken into 
account. In the ensuing discussion these points will be 
taken seriatim . 

The Phenomena of Absorption. 

Influence of Concentration of the Absorbing Acid . — Although 
the extraordinary fact that sulphuric acid of nearly 98 per cent, 
was necessary to spcure the best extraction of the trioxide 
from the gas mixture was probably known to certain other 
manufacturers before that date, it was first made common 
Ifcpowledge by the Badische Company in 1901. Fn a British 
jpatent of that year. (B. P, 6829 0^1901) a claim is made for 
th^ use of acid from 97 to 9*9 per cent. H 2 SO*, and Knietsch, 
in his first paper, stated that* the absorbing power of acid 

I 24f i * 
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t ■ 

of this concentration is so great that a rapid stream of* gas 
can be completely freed from trioxfde by passage through a 
single absorbing vessel, provided the concentration* of the 
absorbing acid % is kept constant by *a continual addition of 
water or diluted sulphuric acid. % 

These facts are of fundamental importance, and although 
absorption systems are arranged in many different ways, and 
often make* partial use of acid of greater strength, the 
employment of Shis acid is always relied on to complete the 
absorption, if not to accomplish it entirely. Experience, 
therefore, confirms the conclusion of the Badische Company, 
and additional evidence of a deliberately experimental kind, 
which has hitherto been lacking, can be supplied from some 
of the results of an investigation made at Queen’s Ferry during 
the War. 1 

The experiments were made in glass apparatus (a small, 
model pl^nt having given very irregular results), arid Slie 
conditions were so chosen that the ratios of trioxide to other 
gas, of the total gas-volume to the capacity of the absorption 
tower, and of the weight of acid fed to the weight of trioxide 
absorbed, were as nearly as possible the same as on an actual 
plant A current of air containing about 5 per cent, of 
trioxide was obtained by bubbling dried air through 20 per 
cent, oleum, kept at a definite temperature. By this method 
the presence of small amounts of dioxide was avoided. The 
gas was then hea*ed to from 70° to 75 0 by passage through 
a heater and, after flowing through a T-piece, by which a 
sample could be withdrawn for analysis, was passed through 
a vertical tube packed with quartz, down which the absorption 
acid could be allowed to flow at a regulated rate. The tube 
was jacketed, so that when heated feed acid was run in 
its temperature could bf maintained. The gas leaving the 
tower was led through a series of wash-bottles so that the 
unabsorbed trioxide could be estimated. Four bottles con- 
taining standard soda solution were used for tfce estimation 
in each case. The rate of flow of the feed acid down the 
tower was sifch that the concentration of H 2 S 0 4 rose duritig 
passage by about 0 5 and nqt more than o»6 per cent. When 
the gas entered the tower* with about 5 per cent, of trioside 
By F. W. Linch a^d ottiers. 
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and. met the add at 25° f to 30° the following series of results 


was obtained :-4 

t 


r 

r 

* 

9 T * s tial per cent. 
5SO4 in Feed 
Acid. | 

Increase of per 
cent. H2SO4 in 
Feed Acid. 

Per cent. 
Trioxide in 
Entering Gas. 

Ter cent. 
Absorption of 
4 ^ri oxide. 

/ 00*2 

0-5 

vn 

6 

O 

98*2 

99. 1 

0.5 

5-14 

99-1 

98-25 

o*6 

5-01 

99.6 

97*5 

0.5 

5 *oo 

99-4 

96-3 

0.5 

5-08 

>. 99-2 

94-5 

o-s 

5-10 

99-0 

94.0 

o*6 

5.11 

98-9 

92-5 

o-6 

5'°5 

98-6 

91*0 

0.5 

4.98 

98-4 

90-0 

o*6 

5-1 1 

97-6 

85-2 

o-6 

5-08 

93'6 

8o-6 

o*6 

5-04 

89*0 

75*3 

0.5 

4-98 

82*0 

71.0 

o-6 

5 -i 5 

72*6 * 


These figures are shown graphically in Fig. 58/ in which 
the degree of completeness of absorption is plotted against 
the initial concentration of the acid. The greatest effect is 
obtained with acid of about 98-3 per cent., but it is evident at 
this low temperature and under the conditions of the experi- 
ments (which were for several unavoidable circumstances more 
favourable to complete reaction than technical conditions) that 
the favourable range of concentration is a fairly wide one. Only 
with acid of less than 90 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 does the absorption 
fall below 98 per cent. 

Influence of Temperature on the Rate of Absorption . — 
Another set of experiments was carried out, on all respects 
similar to the foregoing, except that the feed acid was heated 
to 6o° to 65°, and was maintained at this temperature-during 
absorption. # 

• 

Initial per cent. H 2 S 0 4 in feed acid . .98-9 98-15 97-3 94-0 900 

Increase of per cent. # H 2 S 0 4 in feed acid . 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-5 06 

Per cent, trioxide in entering gas . . 5-06 5-03 4-98 5-00 5-13 

Per cent, absorption of trioxide . . . 98-0 98-5 90-8 91*9 84*9 

• These figures also are plotted in the second ctfrve of Fig. 58. 
The maximum is •obtained at abqut the same concentration as 
before, but the narrowing of the rttnge ovet which successful 
absorption can be caftied^out? is most striking. To give the 
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% Hi SO* in ACID (initial) 

Fig. 58. — Graph connecting Rate of Absorption of Trioxide with Concentration of 
^ Absorbing Acid. 


removal of the trioxide), acicl of $6 per cent, must be used, 
whereas at the lo\frer temperattfrfe acid *of about 88 per cent 
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was sufficient. In practice the conditions of the operation 
resemble those of the second set of experiments much more 
nearly than those of the first set, and it becomes clear that 
the higher the temperature the greater is the necessity of 
keeping the concentration of the active portion of the feed 
acid* at the most favourable figure — namely, 98-3 per cent. 

It will be remembered that this is also the concentration of 
that acid which has the highest specific gravity and the highest 
boiling-point (a constant one) of any of the mixtures of sulphuric 
acid and water, and that the vapour consists almost entirely 
of a mixture of water and free trioxide. It is well known also 
that sulphuric acid of 100 per cent, is slightly dissociated even 
at 1 8° and fumes perceptibly at 30° or 40°. Measurements of 
the vapour pressure of either water or sulphur trioxide at such 
low temperatures have not so far been made on account of the 
minuteness of the quantities to be measured ; but it is never- 
theless very probable that the vapour pressure of trioxide first 
becomes appreciable when the acid is about 98 per cent, in 
strength, and then increases more or less rapidly according to 
the temperature. 

The application of these facts which is usually made is that 
due to Sackur. 1 Over acid of less than 98*3 per cent. H„S 0 4 , 
one may suppose that a certain concentration of water vapour 
— however minute — could always be detected by sufficiently 
refined methods, and this water vapour is held to cause 
formation of the 3 modification of the trioxide, which is less 
readily dissolved than the a variety. It is true that the 
solid 3 variety has been observed to dissolve more slowly 
in acid than does the freshly prepared substance, but the 
temperature of absorption is often so high that it is difficult 
to suppose any solid capable of •existence. This explanation 
is almost certainly correct in so far as it refers the inferior 
absorption in acid of lower concentration than 98 per cent, 
to the presence of water vapour, but it rests otherwise on very 
uncertain ground* for the polymerism of sulphur trioxide is 
very complex! 1 and little understood. ♦* 

t Sackur’s theory in its original form seems tc have arisen 
from an incomplete understanding of the facts. 2 When 

1 Zeit. FJektrocheiA ., 1902, 8,* 21. 

2 See Kuster f Zeit. Anerg. them 19045 42 , 458. 
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absorption is defective sulphuric acid (or oleum) mist passes 
from the ebsorbers, and not sulphur trioxida This mist is 
formed by the reaction of sulphur trioxide and water vapours, 
just as all similar mists are formed.- The water may come 
from the absorbing acid, if this acid is too 'weak, or may be 
due to incomplete drying before conversion, or to the leaking 
in of damp air. Such a mist is absorbed only slowly by acid 
of any strength. This fact is sufficiently difficult to explain, 
but no more so than similar facts in many other instances of 
mist-formation which are known. The peculiar property of 
98-3 per cent, acid is that it has, first — a minimum vapour 
tension of sulphur trioxide and so is able to abstract this 
substance completely from the gas, and second — a minimum 
vapour tension of water, and so causes no mist formation. 

It does not seem by any means certain that under technical 
conditions (where a small amount of water vapour is always 
present* before conversion) that the trioxide comes normally 
to the absorbing apparatus in the condition of vapour. It 
may possibly be present, if the temperature is low enough, 
as a fine, colloidal, almost invisible mist of one of the varieties 
of the fi substance. This “dry,” as distinct from the usual 
“ moist,” mist would be absorbed best by the strongest acid. 1 
The subject is a difficult one, about which very little seems 
to be known. 

Dependence of Absorption on Vapour Pressure of Oleum . — 

It has been noticed that the rapidity with which sulphur 
trioxide is taken up by acid of about 98 per cent., is dependent 
on the temperature. In a far more general sense the whole 
of the operations of absorption depend closely on temperature, 
for by this factor is determined the vapour pressure of the 
acid and consequently not only the rate at which it can 
absorb trioxide, but also the total amount »it can absorb. 
Absorption can go no further when the vapour pressure of 
thfe trioxide in the oleum equals the partial pressure of the 
trioxide in the gas. Take, for instance, that section of an 
absorption sy stem 111 which 20 per cent, oleum is circulated. 
Referring to^Fig. 5, from which may be read off the partial - 
pressures of trioxide in agy converted gas which is in 
equilibrium with* aqueous bleum, it can be seen that if ^ the 

1 See Remy’s experiments, outlined u^ider ‘^Sulphuric Acid Mist," 

* \ a 
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temperature is 70°, 20 per cent oleum can jhst exist in contact 
with a gas containing about 2*6 per cent, of trioxicie. Acid 
of thys . concentration cannot under any conditions be made 
from a weaker gas unless the temperature fe reduced, say to 
50 0 ? when a gas cfintaining 1 per cent, wpuld suffice, if absorp- 
tion were*perfectly efficient. If vve fix on a trioxide percentage 
of 6, it is evident that to produce oleum of 45 per cent, the 
absorbing acid must not be above 35 0 in temperature, whereas 
if it is allowed to rise to 90°, 13 per cent, oleum is the strongest 
that can be made. It is on considerations of this -kind* that 
the interaction of the various parts of an absorption system 
can be explained and regulated, and the matter will accordingly 
be taken up again in connection with such systems. 

Tiie Thermal Effects of Acid-Mixing and of 
Absorption of Trioxide. * f 

In connection with the absorption systems of oleum plants, 
it is often useful to possess fairly exact knowledge of the 
heat generated by the combination of the trioxide with the 
absorbing acid. This process is usually carried out in more 
than one stage, and acid may be transferred from one section 
of the apparatus to another in which the concentration of the 
circulating acid is higher. In this case also heat is developed 
to an extent which is dependent on the concentrations of the 
two acids which are mixed. For these r<jp.sons, and also in 
order that calculations may be carried out for other purposes, 
it is advisable to have ready means of finding (A) the heat 
development due to mixing two quantities of acid or oleum of 
any two concentrations ; and (B) the heat due to the absorp- 
tion of gaseous sulphur trioxide hi acid of any given strength. 
Given acids of. two different concentrations — suppose an acid 
of a per cent. H 2 S 0 4 and an oleum* of b per cent. H 2 S 0 4 — 
some arithmetic # is first necessary to find first of all either 
the proportion in which they must be mixed to give a final 
acid of c per ctnt., or the concentration (c) whifti will result 
> by mixing in a given proportion. If, as may^ften be the 
case, problems of. this kind have # frequently to be carried out t 
a number at a time, a simpte graphical metho # d is of use. Such 
a method is supplied by th^ dhfcrt of Fig. 2. * 
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THERMAL EFFECTS OF ACID MlklNG 

(A) Calculation' of the Heat of Mixture, — The most complete 
data are thpse given by Porter. 1 It is convenient, in dealing 
with oleum, to refer the calculations to unit weight qf water 
present. The heat evolved (in caloriqs or C.H.U.), when unit 
weight (one graih or pound) of water is mixed with m times* its 
weight of trioxide at a temperature t°> will be denoted by kf 
It has already been explained how these values of k t can be 
obtained fram Knietsch’s figures for the heat of solution of 
oleum (see He^t of Solution of Sulphur Trioxide), and a 
number qf equations by means of which, for several ratios of 
trioxide to water, the results can be adjusted for various 
temperatures, have already been given. Below are values at 
selected temperatures, found from the equations mentioned. 
The figures in the first column relate to the concentration 
after mixing the sulphur trioxide and water. 


/feat of Mixture of Sulphur Trioxide ( Liquid ) 
• * and Water (i Gw.) 


iV*r 

Total SO ; , 

1: t - (Cals, or C.H.U.). 

PiHerence 
for 10". 

O’C. 

50 ' C. 

100° c. 

150 " U. 

Hr -63 

1176 

1302 

1429 

1556 

25.4 

85.00 

1206 

1364 

1522 

1680 

31*6 

90-00 

1293 

1502 

1711 

1920 

41*8 

95 *oo 

H 79 

1750 

2021 

2292 

54 2 

98-00 


I9II 

2217 

2 523 

6l- 2 


The greater (and more generally useful) part of this table is 
shown in the form of graphs in the lower half of Fig. 59, from 
which the value of for each 25 0 between o° and ioo° may 
be found at a glance with a precision sufficient for the general 
purposes of design, Thgse figures apply only* to oleum. A 
corresponding set is necessary for acid of less than 100 per 
cefit. These can be deduced from the various values of the 
heat of dilution of sulphuric acid determined # by Pfaundler 
and by Bronsted, combined with the heat of reaction between 
sulphur trioxicJe and water determined by Thomsen — 


S0 8 (liq.) + H 2 0(liq.} ^ H 2 SQ 4 (liq.) 4- 21*300 cals. 
1 *Trans. Faraday 1917, 18, 373. 

• f 
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A selection of such data is given in the table below : — 
Heat of Mixture of I gin. Water with Trioxide '{Liquid). 


t 

Per cent. 
Total S0 3 . 

Per cent. 
H 0 SO 4 . 

* \ (Cals, or C.H.U.). 

Differonco 
foi 10 ’. 

0° c. 

50’ C. 

100" C. 

50-0 

6l- 2 

410 

444 

477 

6.7 

55*o 

67.4 

483 

524 

564 

8-1 

600 

73-5 

565 

614 

663 

9.8 

700 

85.7 

778 

851 

924 

14-6 

73-5 1 

: 90-0 

872 

935 

1039 

16-7 

74-3 ! 

y i*o 

896 

982 

1069 

17-3 

75-r ! 

92-0 

919 

1009 

1099 

18.0 

75-9 ! 

93-o 

944 

1038 

1132 

18.8 

76-7 j 

94.0 

970 

106S 

1166 1 

19-6 

77-6 

95-o 

996 

1108 

1200 

20.4 

78-4 

96-0 

102^ 

1129 

1235 : 

21. 1 

79-2 

97*o 

1053 

1163 

1273 

22-0 

80 -o 1 

98.0 

10S1 

1195 

1310 

22*9 

t 8o-8 1 

99.0 

1 1 13 

1232 

1352 • 

2 3 ‘9 

81.63 j 

1 00-0 

1146 

1270 

>395 , 

24.9 


These figures are also given in graphical form in the upper half 
of Fig. 59. 

Example 1. — To continue the example quoted on p. 43 
in connection with the mixing chart, suppose that 500 lb. of 
30 per cent, oleum are mixed with 90 per cent, acid to give 
96-7 per cent. acid. What heat will be developed if the mixture 
takes place at 50° ? 

The weight of 90 per cent, acid used will be 500 / 0-667 = 
750 lb. 

From the tables on pp. 41 and 42 — 

{ b ) 500 lb. 30 per cent, oleum (87-1 per cent. SO s ) contain 65 lb. H..O. 

( a ) 750 „ 90 „ acid (73-5* „ ) „ 199 „ 

( c ) 1250 „ 96-7. „ „ (78-9 „ ) „ 264 

Finding k ro . from the graphs, we calculate in each case the 
heat of formation of the acid from 1 lb. H 2 0 . The difference 
between the sum of heats of formation of the 500 lbs. of oleum 
and the 750 of 90 per cent, acid, and the heat of*formation of 
the 1250 lb. of 96-7 per cent, acid, is the result retfbired, 

F) Oleum . .^. = 1410. .Heat ofWormation = 65x1410= 91,650 C.H.U. ’ 

. 90 per cent acid „= 955. „ * „ =199# 955 = 190,520 „ 

<V) Resulting acid „ = n$o. * •„ „ =264x1150=303,600 „ 

c P • 
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Fig. 59**-jHeat of Mixture of Sulphur Trioxide and Water. 


2B« 
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so that the heat of mixture = 21,430 C.H.U., roughly, 
sufficient to rai^e the temperature of the mixture By about 
49° % (takjng sp. ht. = 0 35). 

Example 2. — Oleum qf 20 per cent, free trioxide is“ broken 
down” with water to 98 per cent. acid ; If'both^acid and 
water are Initially at 25 0 , what will be the temperature of the 
mixture ? 

1 lb. 98 per cent, acid (80 per cent. S0 3 ) contains o-8o lb. 
S0 3 and 0*20 lb. H 2 0, and in 20 per cent, oleuga (85-3 per cent. 
S0 3 ), o-8o lb. S0 3 are associated with 80 x 147/85-3 =^0-138 lb. 
water. Then, from the data given, 

0 *) Oleum. ko-,= 1290 C.H.U. 

Heat of formation = 0-138 x 1290 = 178 C. 1 I.U. 

(r) Acid 98 per cent. 1 ^= 1138 C.II.U. 

Heat of foimation = o*2o x 1138 = 228 C. I J.U, 

so that the heat of dilution from 85-3 to 80 per cen£. total # 
S& 3 *= 228 — 178 = 50 C.H.U. per lb. acid obtained. The specific 
heat of 98 per cent, acid is 0-35, so that the rise in temperature 
will be 50/0-35 = 143 0 C. 

(B) Calculation of the Heat of Adsorption of Gaseous 
Trioxide . — This class of calculation may be treated in the same 
way if allowance is made for the latent heat of condensation of 
the trioxide (Porter, loc citi). Thus, if the heat evolved during 
the supposed condensation of ;// gm. of gaseous trioxide into 
m 1 g m - of water at f be denoted by II t , and has the same 
meaning as before, 

H t = k t + ml v 

The quantity / t is the latent heat of vaporisation of sulphur 
trioxide and is about 123 cals, per gram at o\ 116 at 50°, and 
1 12 at ioo°. (For its derivation.see the section on Sulphur 
Trioxide.) 

In the tables which follow, the 4irst column, as before, 
refers to the composition of the mixture produced by t^p 
supposed addition* of trioxide to water. 

The.method of using this table is the same as before. 

^ Examples . — It will be interesting to compare ^he thermal 

effects of condensing 1 lb. of trioxide, at 50°, into (3) 4 lb. 
*°f 100 p eir cent, and to give 20 jfer.cent. oleum, and into (4) 
41b. «f 95 per cent. aci<j to givers per cent, oftum. 
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Heat of Condensation of Trioxide ( Vapour) in i J/t' m | Water , 


Per cent. • 
Total S() 3 . 

• 



a 

Per cent* 
«HoS 0 4 , or 
per cent. 
Free SO3. 

Ht (Cals, or C.II.U.). * *| 

0°C. 

• 

60° C. 

10(T C. 

72-7 

89-0 

Il86 

1247 

1318 

73-5. 

90*0 

1212 

1276 

1349 

7+-3 

91-0 

1251 

1317 

1393 

75-i 

• 92-0 

1290 

1359 

1437 

Z5-9 

93-o 

1332 

I404 

148s 

76-7 

94-0 

1375 

I450 

1535 

77-6 

95*o 

1421 

1509 

1586 

78-4 

96.0 

1469 

1548 

1641 

79-2 

97-0 

1520 

1604 

1699 

80*0 

98-0 

1573 

1659 

1758 

80.8 

99-0 

1631 

1720 

1823 

8i*6i 

, 100-0 

1693 

1785 

1892 

.82-0 

: 2-0 

1736 

1830 

2 060 

• S3.0 

! 7-5 

1783 

i 1885 

2133 . 

84-0 

! • 13-0 

1x39 

, 1950 

22 II 

S 5 -o 

i 18*3 

1903 

! 2023 

2296 

86-o 

! 23.8 

1982 

2106 

2395 

87-0 

1 29.3 

2070 

2205 

2509 

88-o 

; 347 

2170 

2311 

2633 

89.0 

: 4O.I 

2280 

2424 

27f>3 

CjO-0 

| 45-fi 

1 

24OO 

2548 

2898 


(3) 4 lb. 100 per cent, acid (81-63 per cent. S 0 3 ) contain 
4x01837 = 0735 lb. water. 

For 100 per cent. acM, 1785. Heat of formation =0*735 x C.H.U. 
For 20 per cent, oleum, R-^2048. Heat of formation =0-735 x 2048 C.H.U. 

The difference between these two quantities is 193 C.H.U. — 
the result required, 

(4) 4 lb. 95 per cent, acid (77-6 per cent. S 0 3 ) contain 
4x0-224 = 0-896 lb. H 2 0 . Addition of 1 lb. S 0 3 raises the 
S 0 3 concentration to 82-* per cent. 

For 95 per cent, acid, H ;>0 = 1 509. Heat of condensation =0-896 x 1509= 
1352 C.H.U. 

For the gnal acid, H.^1836. Heat of condensation =o*89^x 1836= 
i 645 f-H.U. 

and the heat development of the charge is therefore 293 C.H.U. 

These two results are. o*f interest in that they show the ' 
thermal effect 0? -absorption, aho^ ioo.per cent. H 2 S 0 4 , to tie 
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considerable in comparison with effect below ioo per 
cent*, where (fi^r the m 4 $t part) free water is piyscnt. The 
reason ^is, of course, that the abstraction of the free water 
from the sulphuric acid 4 with which it* is associated in some 
very intimate way, involves a large absorption of heat, by 
whiih the apparent energy of the chemical, combination 
between trioxide and water is reduced. 

Absorbers and Adsorption Systems. 

• 

me object of the absorption process being the. complete 
removal of the vapour of sulphur trioxide from the converter- 
gas, the means which are available do not differ essentially 
from those used in any other process of gas-washing. 
Absorption may therefore be carried out in (i) surface 
absorbers; (2) bubbling apparatus in which the gas is forced 
below the surface of the absorbing liquid and allowed to rise 
‘through it in bubbles; and (3) packed absorption * towers* 
In each case the chemical and physical changes occur mainly, 
at the surface where gas and liquid meet, and the absorbers 
of class (1) are therefore not exceptional, their only difference 
from the others lying in the fact that a plain surface of liquid, 
at rest or in slow motion, is relied on. 

(1) Surface Absorbers . — This type of apparatus was fitted to 
many of the older plants of the Grillo type, and is still 
occasionally used. Owing to the comparatively small surface, 
it is generally confined to the first stage of absorption — the 
actual production of oleum. The absorSer often consists 
simply of a cylindrical vessel with its axis horizontal, fitted 
with inlet and exit connections for the gas, entirely or mainly 
above the acid level. The acid enters at one end of the 
cylinder and leaves at the other, passing in counter-current 
to the gas stream which is projected against the liquid 
surface by means of baffle-plates. # The absorber is cooled 
by running water over it, or sometimes by entire immersion 
in water. This # type of apparatus has been fitted to the 
plants »built by* the Simon-Carves Company in Ihis country, 
at # the Dalton Works of the British Dyestuffs Corporation. 

Another instance, illustrated in the sketch of Fig. 60 is 
described by Pascal. 1 In this cas^ the steel shell, 1*5 metre 

1 Syntheses et£atalym indmtrielkS) I92*f*ii,, 83, 
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in diameter and 5* metres long, is Hned with 8 cm. of acid- 
proof brick* I11 the middle is a 25 cm. wall <jf volvic stone in 
which are arranged, t>\' the insertion of special stones, twelve 
diamond-shaped^ perforations through»which the gas can pass 



in close contact with the liquid. In the base of the wall is 
a lens-sbaped opening of 60 cm. diameter. Acid passes into 
the absorber at one end and out at the other. _ * 

Oleum can be produced in absorbers of this type up to 
45 or 50 per cent, of free trioxide. 

An absorber in which the gas-space is restricted to bring 
liquid and gas more closely into contact is that illustrated 
in Fig. 61, and described in one of the Herreshof patents. 
(Herreshof and the General Chemical Company, U.S. Ps. 
722981 and 737233 of 1903). It consists of a long cast-iron 
vessel standing in a cooling jacket. The absorbing acid 
enters at one end # at the bottom and passes out at the other 
end from the top. The top of the vessel is made in the form 
of a tray, in which cooling water can be contained. 

(2) Bubbling Absorbers . — This form of apparatus is similar 
in construction to the gas-scrubbers which have been described 
and illustrated. A single * absorber usually consists of a 
cylindrical steel vessel with its axis vertical, surrounded 
by a water-jacket. In *the vessel is placed a steel or cast- 
iron dome with serrations round the bottom edges or with 
concentric rows of holes below the acid level, or with both 
provisions. * The gas is led into the dome a’Vid escapes into 
the absorbing acid through the holes or serrations, and # is 
thus brought into intimate^ contact with the acid. Instead 
of a dome a .ring-shaped * steel* pipe has been used, and 
in some cases 'the cylindrical • ^sorbing vessel has •been 

2B2 » 
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placed with its axis horizontal, the gas** being led into a 
long' perforate^ steel pipe placed about io cm.^bfclow the 
acid level . 1 

Ttiis is undoubtedly ,a very efficient' method of absorption 




but, as in all similar methods of scrubbing, the existence of a 
head of* liquid* through which the gas must be forced, involves 
th^ use of additional power. In this case the head is large, 
owing to the high density and viscosity of the acid, and the 
substitution of towers of large capacity (the initial cost of 
* * 1 Pa^clilf loc . tit. 
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which is high) fo* the smaller absorbers, is somewhat less 
expensive *han it appears at first sight. ,• 

Illustrations of the general outlines of an absorber # will be 
found in Fig.^ 1 14, where the apparatus in use on Tentelew 
plants is represented. The acid enters the absorber at -the 
bottom and flows out of it from the top. In an installation 
comprising two absorbers we have, then, sulphuric acid of 
say 90 per ^cent. entering No. 2, in which, by the addition of 
the last fraction pf trioxide from the gas, the contents are kept 
at nearly 98 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 . This acid then overflows into 
No. 1, in which the contents are constantly kept at the strength 
of 20 per cent, oleum, by the addition of the first fraction 
of trioxide abstracted from the gas. The overflow from 
No. 1 is the make of 20 per cent, oleum. 

If such apparatus as this is urged to its maximum capacity, 
the cooling becomes a serious problem, for it is obvious that the 
"fractioif of the trioxide which is retained by the 20 p^r cent; 
oleum will depend on the vapour tension of the trioxide due to 
that liquid and consequently on the temperature. This point 
will receive more detailed treatment below ; for the present it 
is sufficient to emphasise the necessity of temperature control. 
The external cooling of large vessels is never a very efficient 
process, and for plants of large capacity separate coolers are 
generally preferred. A proposal to increase the cooling 
facilities in an absorber of this type has, however, been 
made (Herreshof and the General Chemical Company, 
loc . cit.) in an American patent. The sketch of Fig. 62 
illustrates this. Instead of the bell with serrations there is 
an extension of the bell into an annular plate with numerous 
holes, and above the holes is arranged a special steel coil through 
which cooling water is passed. Cold acid runs in at the bottom 
and passes out from above the bell. The cooling is applied 
just where the heat is generated. 

* Plant has also been constructed in which several of these 
absorbers were combined, although it does not appear to be 
in general *se. The Tentelew absorbing towel- (B. P. 32095 of 
1907) is shffwn in Fig. 63 in vertical section, and also half # as 
seen externally from the top and half in .horizontal section. 
Three or more chambers* a v are superposed on one 

another. Eacli # contains a •specially shaped gas-entrance 
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‘pipe b* surmounted by a dish c , which ig tightly connected 
with the sides <^f the charfibers, and provided with perforated 
margin, d The gas is thus compelled to spread equally over 
the horizontal section f of the tower. 1 Fig. 63 shows the 
“ staggered ” arrangement of the holes, \^hfch causes a 
very* intimate contact between the ga3 and the* liquid, so 
that the gas bubbles are prevented from flowing together and 


GAS 



coalescing. This produces very good absorption, and is said 
to allow of the Read of liquid being decreased. Each chamber 
is surrounded by a cooling jacket, and the cooling is promoted 
by arranging the perforated zone of the bell at such an angle 
to the §jdes ofcthe chamber that the liquid is thrown outwards 
against the cool walls in the direction of the arrows. In the 
top-chamber, the pipe b projects higher up from the liquid 
than in the lower ‘chambers, so aS to facilitate the absorption 
erf the last portions of the gas.. JThe finer the. holes, the better 
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is the division of the gases, and the quicker the absorption. 
Th§ total clear sjfece of the holes is best made equaMo that of 
the exit opening of the pipes b. The suljjhhric acid, serving for 
absorbing the gas, is either introduced near thp fop at / and 
flowsjthrough all the chambers by mean§ of the gonnecting 
~ ultimately running-out at //, or each •chamber is 
provided with a separate inlet and outlet for 
the acid. As single absorbers ofteif have to be 
cooled not only at the sides*but at top and 
bottom as well, the efficient cooling* of £uch 
plant as this cannot be easy. Although the 
arrangement is compact, the sections are not 
independent, so that repair, rearrangement 
of operation, and alteration of connections, 
would be simpler with separate sections. 

Another proposal (vom Hofe, Ger. P. 
166599) may be noted here, for although 
the use of packed absorbing sections is 
mentioned in it, the sections are super- 
posed one on another. Each compartment 
is divided by an internal plate, in such a 
way that one side forms a cooling chamber 
with a stepped bottom and a cooling coil, 
and the other an absorbing chamber. The 
general arrangement is shown in Fig. 64. 
The acid enters at the top and passes over 
the cooling-coils and packing alternately. 
The objection in point of complication 
would seem to apply to this in double 
measure. 

(3) Packed Absorption Towers . — Absorption towers ar 
usually constructed with a shell of steel, but sometimes tl 
shell is cast-iron. It is usual and preferable to line the 
with acid-resisting, brick set in a suitable cement, for n 
only does this lengthen the life of the tower but tl 
troubles'due to formation of sludge — blocking of th£ tower at 
^contamination of the acid — are made very much less. A go< 

^ example of this construction may.be seen in Fig. 93, p. 31 
wjiich represents the type of tower* used in # H.M. Factori 
during the War, as well* as it* m&ny others now running. Tl 
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steel shell of the tower (about 24 ft. high by 6 ft. diameter) is 
closed at’ t>he top with a flat steel cover. The* 1 acid is pumped 
into the tower through a sight-box and passes to the, packing 
by way of a cast-iron distributing plate. 

The packing consists of graded quartz abt>ut 4 or 6 in Jong. 
Granite is sometimes used, but is inferior on account of its slight 
tendency to be corroded and to give rise to sludge. The weight 
of the packing, and of the iron grid in which it rests, is borne on 
a central cast-iron pillar, the base of which rests on the bottom 
of the saucer. 

The gas is generally passed in at the bottom of the tower 
and out at the top, so that its direction is opposite to that of 
the acid. This is considered to be the proper way, although it 
involves long and rather cumbrous gas connections from the 
top of one tower to the bottom of the next. In some cases 
where the load on the plant is only moderate— as in the usual 
* Mannlfeim installation, shorter connections— from top.tp t< 3 p 
and from bottom to bottom— have been fitted without causing 
any notable difference in the result. 

Efficient absorption in such large towers as this is largely 
dependent on maintaining a constant stream of acid over 
every part of the quartz, especially when the plant is carrying 
a heavy load. Rarely, if ever, is the acid simply run once 
through the tower and then removed from the system, as with 
the two previous types of absorber, although in some plants 
in this country atjeast, the experiment has been successfully # 
made. For each tower or pair of towers a tank is provided, 
and the acid is thrown up from this tank to the sight-box of 
the tower by a pump and then returns to the tank, usually 
through a cooler in which the heat of absorption is removed. 
From this system a smallcf amount of acid is continuously 
removed, fresh acid entering to take its place. # To obtain the 
maximum work, for instance, from towers of the size given, 
a feed of 10 tons of acid per hour to each tower is by no means 
excessive. The weight of sulphur trioxide absorbed in a 
single towor in the same time can hardly exceed 0 25 ton, s6 
that the attd removed from the system will be in any oase 
very much less than the feed. 

American practice appears to tfe different. In some plants 
the gas is passeti through a Mtpber «of towers arranged in 
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series, each at a higher l$vel than the ne^ft. The absorbing 
acid passes dowrieach tower in succession and is Amoved as 
oleum *f»om the last. The strength of Tthe oleum made is 
regulated by the amount of the acid supplied. # Such towers 
may"J?e of 15 in. to 30 in. inside diameter and 10 ft. to 25 ft. 
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1 * IG# 65. — Packed Absorbers — American Practice. 

high, and may be constructed with steel shells and cast-irog 
bases and tops. fThe shell is lined with cast-iron liner-rings 
or secttpns, the.narrow space between shell and rings being 
filled with an acid-proof cement which hardens Jp use. A 
tower of this kind is shown in Fig. 65 (a), but the lining in this 
case is acid-proof \jrick. 1 In the* figure, C is this lining, the 
rfcid-feed pipe and the # lowering and grid ,(«) are tantiron. 

1 U.S. Dept, of Jnt., Bull., 1920, 184, 189. 
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The upper packing (b) is 3-in. quartz, and the lower *packing 
4-in. qua*rtj£. In Fig. 33 is shown.’a battery of three such 
towers in an American installation built on the lines of the 


Badische plant. Fig. * 65 ( b ) 
shows somewhat similar 
tower, so* j^uilt that the 
whole external surface can 
be cooled »by water. 1 The 
radius of the* cylindrical 
body must not exceed 7 in. 
For each cubic inch of effec- 
tive space there should be 
J sq. in. of external cooling 
area. From these dimensions, 
adherence to which is stated 
to be of great importance, it 
* follows # that the height of the 
tower equals eleven times its 
diameter. The packing con- 
sists of quartz pebbles. 

Instead of these towers 
being arranged in series, 
several may be supplied with 
gas by parallel pipes from a 
common header. The volume 
of gas entering each tower is 
regulated by a valve. Which- 
ever system be adopted the 
gases leaving the towers 
must be passed to other 
absorption apparatus for the' 
abstraction of the trioxide 
they still contain. • 

* The final absorber is often 
of the type shown in Fig. 66. 
This is of c*st-iron. The gas 



Fig. 66. — Final Absorber — American 
Practice. 

■inlet at the bottom is set at an 


angle to pi^vent acid flowing into the pipe. The gas-outle^is 
either at the top or at the side close to the. top. There is a 


grid of cast-iron set in the bottdm saucer, and on this is 
1 Briggs dnd Merriam, 101368 and 1083012. * 
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placed a packing of quartz pebbles or specially made acid- 
proof material, <jp a depth of several feet. In the •sketch g is 
fine qya/tz, //, 3-in., and i, 6-in. quartz. The acid is run into 
a distributing pan e, set* in a flange in the top jing, and runs 
down through a* number of porcelain .tubes /, # which are 
cemented into the plate at their upper ends. • These tubes 
are from }- to § in. in bore and extend to below the top of 
the packing. Glass panes (< d ) allow of inspection and of 
opening for cleaning out the tubes. • 

This pattern of tower is often used, not only -for 'final 
absorption, but also for drying the gas before conversion, 
and two towers having these separate functions are often fed 
with acid by a pump drawing from a single tank. 1 

From packed absorption towers, as also from other types of 
final absorbers, acid spray is liable to be carried away and to 
cause nuisance and loss. This has been overcome by a variety 
<jf deuices. Spray-catching chambers constituting simply an 
enlargement of part of the outlet pipe have been used, and the 
design of the centrifugal steam and water separator has been 
copied. It would probably be advisable to set the distributing 
plate of the last of a series of towers lower down in the tower 
than usual, and so leave a space above through which the gas 
ascended with reduced velocity. The Cottrell apparatus is also 
working in the United States for the collection of the mist and 
acid particles which the absorbers fail to retain. It should be 
remarked, however, that a well-designed absorption system 
leaves little to collect, of either mist or spray. 

Arrangement of Absorbers . — The number of the absorbers 
that are required and the method of connecting them depend 
on the size of the plant, the nature of the acid being made, 
the efficiency of the coolers, and the strength of the feed. If 
20 per cent, oleum is to be produced, as we shall very generally 
assume, the feed may be water, dilute acid from the drying 
towers or from external sources, or acid recovered from the wasfe 
acid of nitration processes and reconcentrated by evaporation 
to 94 per cent.,*or to some other figure decided o* to suit the 
economy of the works of which the sulphuric acW plant is a 
constituent part. 

Since 20 per cent, oleum can* be made one passage of 
1 U.S. Dept. ofJn't'Bull 1920, 184 , *164. 
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the converted gas through or over acid of very nearly this 
strength, and since the remaining trioxide can be absorbed 
by passing it once (or^perhaps twice) through or over sulghuric 
acid of nearly 98 per cent., there is no need for the acid in any 
tank in the absorption system, or in a pump or connecting 
pipe, to depart very much from one or the other of these two 
concentrations. The presence of intermediate strengths of 
weak oleum* is to be avoided not only on the grounds of 
simplicity, but al§o because the corrosion of iron and steel is 
increased%as the concentration of 98 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 is exceeded, 
and reaches a maximum with about 10 per cent, of free S 0 3 . 



FlO. 67. — Absorption System for making 20 per cent. Oleum — Three Different 
Circulating Acids. 


In many systems* however, this principle has not been 
adopted. Suppose, for instance, that there are three towers 
through which the gas is passed in succession, and that acid 
from three tanks is circulated round the towers. If 94 per 
cent, acid is fed in and oleum removed, the state of affairs 
will be that shown above. 

The 94 per cent, acid enters tank No. 3 in quantity sufficient 
to prevent the absorption in tower No. 3 from strengthening 
the acid to more than 98 per cent. C 1} C 2 * are coolers. By 
means of thg connections 0^ 0 2 , acid is constantly overflowing 
from one tank to the next. As a matter of fact, with th^ge 
arrangements it is by no means an easy matter in many cases to 
secure that 98 per cent, acic^ is* present in tank No. 3 and 20 per^ 
cent oleum in Nbi 1 at the same* tune j.but if they are, No. 2 
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tanlf contains an acid whjch is neither, and ^depends in strength 

on the fraction^ of total* absorption which occur in* all three 

tower? as well as on other factors. * 

* % 

Suppose, now, that the middle tank and pujnp be removed, 
and^the last two' towers connected to th^ third tanjc. A more 
rational arrangement at once results. • 


I 

I 

I 



Fig. 68. — Absorption System for making 20 per rent. Oleum — Jmpioved Type 
with Two Circulating Acids. 


Two kinds of acid only are in use, a*nd the system can 
readily be considered in two parts, the “ oleum section ” 
and the “98 per cent, acid section.” Experience with this 
arrangement on large plants shows that it is advantageous to 
construct in steel the connecting pipes and the large coolers 
which are necessary for heavy loads, in the first section, and 
to use cast-iron for the corresponding parts of the second (or 
98 per cent, acid) section. Cast-iron cannot be used for 
oleum without cracking, but resists concentrated acid, if the 
temperature is % not too high, better than does stfel. 

This system deserves more detailed consideration. We 
may replace the towers by other absorbers, or dispense with 
the circulating pumps — as when using the Tentelew apparatus 
or surface absorbers-*r-witl}oufc essential alteration, although 
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the possibility of modification may l^e very much diminished 
by substituting other plant We may suppose that. 90 
per cent, acid is bang used as feed. From the table on 
p. 276 can be /ound at once the amount of feed of any 
strength ajpove 85 per cent., which is retired to absorb 
I ton of triotdde, and to produce either 98 per cent, acid 
or 20 per cent, oleum. Considering first the 98 per cent, 
acid section, *it is seen that 3-06 tons of feed acid are required 
and the result is«4-o6 tons of 98 per cent. acid. As regards 
the cfleum section 277 parts of this acid absorb 1 ton of 
trioxide" or- 4-06 tons absorb 1-47 tons. Of all the trioxide 
absorbed, therefore, 40 per cent, is retained by the 98 per 
cent, acid and 60 per cent, by the oleum. This percentage 
of absorption in the first tower of a series — of about 60 — 
is a very usual one; but it may be exceeded with ease, if 
the temjierature in the tower is low enough and the acid feed 
is sufficient. On .the other hand, with acid which is too # hof 
or insufficient in amount, it may not be reached. In either 
case the balance of the two systems is then upset, and either, 
in the first case, the oleum in No. 1 tank becomes too strong 
when the feed is regulated to keep No. 2 at the right strength, 
or, in the second, so much 98 per cent, acid has to be made in 
No. 2 that it cannot be sufficiently concentrated in No. 1. If 
the conditions are such that the absorption is divided between 
the two sections in the right ratio to begin with, the plant 
may run well, but # the problem of securing a balance of the 
two sections is in general a trouble. 

Several modifications can be, and often have been, intro- 
duced to give a greater facility of adjustment. There can 
be little doubt that the simplest would be to control the 
temperature, and therefore the absorption, in each section 
separately, in accordance with the argument pf pp. 277-279. 
The usual cooling arrangements, however, have not permitted 
this control. Another way is to divide the entering stream of 
feed into two parts, and to add one to each system. The over- 
flow from N#. 2 to No. 1 tank proceeds as usual. This works well, 
and when constant conditions have been established goes on with- 
out attention, particularly if spme form of meter is employed to 
fix the rate of flpw in each*case. Such a meter may be of th^ 
notched weir type* or may consftt* of a rectangular box divided 
• 2 C 
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into two by a diaphragm perforated with holes. Fig. 69 
illustrates a meVer of this latter kind. The feed is run into one 
side of Jhe steel box and finds its way into the other, from which 
it is run off for use, by means of the holes in the diagonal plate. 
The flow may be f ‘fixed by adjusting the supply valve until any 
desired number of jets are issuing from the holes.' 



Fig. 69. — Feed-Box for Acid. 

• 

Another method of assisting the balance of the sections is 
to provide for transfer of acid from No. 1 to No. 2. Usually 
the acid in No ; 2 requires reinforcing, and this has often been 
done by connecting the rising main of the pump <$n the No. 1 
side to the tank on the No. 2 side. Such a connection is 
indicated in Fig. 6 $ by the dotted line. This procedure can 
J>e made to go well, but the regulation of a stjeam of oleum is 
less simple than that cTf a sfrrealn of feed acicf or water, and the 
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volume of the stream is very much greater Tbl a . • • ,• 

“ P'eferable. I, should ffl tS 1, he a^° f 



Fig. 70. Absorption System for making 20 per cent. Oleum-Second 
Improved Type. 

the proportion of absorption changed by altering the tempera- 
tures in, or the respective rates of feed to, the towers. But since 

: H rr ,0n ° f . th ^ trioxi . de absorbed in No. x tower can 
. , . d ’ y !? e maintained at 6o* to 70 per cent., difficulty under 
this head does not usually arise. 1 

• • 

' A slight variation in operation, when no by-pass is fitted, mav lead 
approximately to the same result. In the event of absorption in the oleum 

thfm!! Srfrdfc°N h,eh: f N °' * aC j d ° ften be stren * thened by closing 
the run-off fr^n No. 1 intermittently, the feed to No. 2 being continuous 

In this way 20 per cent, oleum has been made from a single water feeiin 
f !J Stem s,mil * r 10 Fi S- 68, without any by-pass, gutting down the feed 
to No. 1 tower has the same eflfgct, U, mere trioxide passes on to where it 
1$ required. • # 
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Whichever method is adopted, the points at which the 
stre*ams are totbe mixed* require consideration. If feed acid is 
to be added to oleum, for instance, it is clearly undesirable that 
the mixture, which givei rise to great h6at development, should 
take place in the* tank from which the acid flowrf to the pumps 
arjd*towers, for both the life of the pumps and the # completeness 
of the absorption may be influenced adversely. The proper 
place for mixture is just before the cooler, and if this principle 
is to be applied comprehensively, the overflo^v from the No. 2 
tank must also be delivered at the same point. The,resiilting 
arrangement is represented by Fig. 70. , " 

The provision for the overflow to run to the mixing 
aperture has not been made, so far as is known, in any of the 
plants on which the other modifications have been introduced, 
for it would involve placing the No. 2 tank and fts connected 
apparatus at a higher level than No. I. A connection from the 
•ising # main of No. 2 pump to the mixing junction would serve* 
the # same purpose, but the transfer would ho long*er be an 
automatic one. 


Feed A e/d Table. 


! 

i 

Tons Feed required for 1 ton SO : j, Product being j 

Feed. 

08 0 per cent. 
H0SO4. 

08*5 per cent. 
IUSO4. 

20 per cent. 
Oleum. 

| 22 p**r cent. 

! oleum, 

1 

Water. 

o*2r.oo. 

0 * 2430 . 

0 * 1722 .# 

| 0 * 1072 . 

Sulphuric 
Acid, per 
cent. H2SO4 

85-0 

1*89 

1.78 

0*92 

0*88 

86-o 

2.04 

1*92 

0-97 

0*93 

87.O 

2.23 

2*09 * 

i -03 

0*98 

88.0 

2.45 

2-28 

1*09 

1*03 

89.0 

. 2.72 

2-53 

1*16 

I*IO 

90.0 

3.06 

2-82 

• 1*24 

1*17 

91.0 

3 * 5 o 

3*20 

i '33 

1*26 

92-0 

# 4-o8 

3*69 

1*44 

1*36 

93 -o 

4*90 

4*36 

1*57 

047 

94.0 

• 6*12 

5*33 

1.71 

I*fX) 

95.0 

8-i6 

6.85 

1*89 

•76 

96-0 

12*25 

9.60 

2*1 1 


97 *o 

24.50 

1600 

2.40 

2*20 

98.0 

• ... 

... 9 

2*77 

2.52 

98.5 

... 

• ... 

3*00 

2*72 

> 


~ _ v r 
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The Triplication* of Vapour Pressure Data to Control . — -The 
description which has been given of absorpticA arrangements 
which have been or might be adopte^l, has assumed pa more 
technical dat% than have hitherto been available. The key 
to the scientific ar^lysis of the absorption problem is a 
knowledge of the vapour pressures of oleums of various con- 
centrations, at various temperatures. Knietsch’s figures (q.v.) 
are useless *for this purpose. The recent data of M‘David 
are now available, and it is by the same author that the 
method *of applying them to absorption problems has been 
indicated. • The examples quoted are given by him. 1 

It is necessary to assume that the concentration of the acid 
in any absorber is the same throughout the vessel, and the 
same as thjt of the acid flowing out. In a well-designed 
system this may be taken to be correct, even for one of the 
.tower type, if the rate of circulation is great in comparison 
with the. rate of “ forwarding.” The usual assumption^ theft 
the gas leaving each absorption vessel is in equilibrium with 
the acid in that vessel, in regard to trioxide, can readily be 
accepted. In the case of a tower it will be advisable to 
regard the temperature in the region of the gas-outlet as the 
equilibrium temperature. Further, in order to apply the 
results to practical work, a certain control of temperature in 
each absorption vessel separately must be made possible. 
Facilities for this have been insufficient in many cases in the 
past, and good results have been due more to good luck than 
foresight. 

Suppose now that in a three-vessel system similar to that 
of Fig. 67 it is required to make 25 per cent, oleum from 
a gas containing 7 per cent, of trioxide and feed acid of 
95 per cent. The production of trioxide is 10 tons per 
diem . It is convenient to begin the calculation with the 
ljast absorber, in which ^he acid must be kept at about 98-5 

per cent. • 

Calculation shows that to produce 25 per cent, oleum from 
10 tons of«trioxide 15-89 tons of 95 per cent, acid are required. 
Further, to raise the concentration of the feed acid from* 95 
to the required 98-5 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 , 2-32 tons of trioxide are 
required. Sinc$ absorption is complete in the third vessel, 
* 1 / Soc. Chew. 19 24, * 48 , 57. 


2 C 2 
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no trioxide leaves it in the gas. If then we equate inlet and 
outlet for this \fessel, we have : — 


' ’ \ 
Acid entering 3rd vessel . 

Total Tons. , 

Tons SO s . 

Tons HoO. 

15-89 


356 

Trioxide entering 3rd vessel . 

2-32 

2*32 

1 

... 

Acid leaving 3rd vessel . 

1 8*2 1 

14-65* 

3-56 


The total make of io tons of trioxide is conveyed in a gas 
which contains it to the extent of 7 0 per cent, by volume. 
Neglecting small changes in total volume due to absorption, 
the 2*32 tons absorbed in absorber 3 is therefore. equivalent 
to 2*32/10x7 per cent., or 1*62 per cent, by volume. This 
percentage is equivalent, as can be seen from Fig. S, to a 
vapour pressure of 12*3 mm. of mercury, and tfiis must be 
the vapour pressure of the acid in the second vessel, in 
accordance with the assumption made initially. The. concen-^ 
Nation of the acid in the second vessel, its, vapour pressure 
being fixed, will depend on the temperature and, as will 
appear more clearly when the problem is worked out, we 
may in this case assume any value that is advisable for the 
temperature. Let this be 65°. Then, from Fig. 5, it appears 
that the acid must be 19 per cent, oleum (85*1 per cent, total 
trioxide) for this is the acid which at 65° exerts a pressure 
of 12*3 mm. 

To convert the 18*21 tons of 98*5 per cent, acid entering 
the second vessel into 19 per cent, oleum, 5^59 tons of trioxide 
are required. A total of 23*8 tons of 19 per cent, oleum thus 
flows from the second vessel to the first. Equating inlet and 
outlet in the second vessel, we have again : — 



Total Tons. 

Tons SO;;. 

Ton. Up. 

Acid leaving 2nd vessel . 

23-80 

20-24 

3-56 

Trioxide leaving 2qd vessel 

2-32 

c 

2*32 

... 


26*12 

22*56 

3-56 * 

Acid entering 2nd vessel 

1 8*2 1 

14*65 

3-56 

T^ioxide eiftering 2nd vessel 

« 7 ' 9 * 

7*91 



This amount of 7*,9i tons is equivalent to 5*54 per cent, by 
volume, or to 42*1 mm. of mercury. By reference to Fig. $ 
ft is found that 25 per cenj. *oieum has this* vapour pressure 
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at 70*5°, which must therefore be the temperature ui ausurpuon 
in the first vessel. 

By assuming other temperatures for the second vessel any 
number of solutions of this problem can be obtained. If, 
however, we are usmg a two-vessel system, the advantage 
of which hasb been pointed out, there is only one tempeAture 
for the vessel containing the 25 per cent, oleum, which will 
satisfy the conditions. The balance which was struck for the 
third vessel no\w applies to the second. There are 2-32 tons 
of trfoxide passing from the first absorber to the second, 
equivalent# as before to a partial pressure of 12-3 mm., but 
in this case this partial pressure is to be equal to the vapour 
pressure of 25 per cent, oleum, which, as may be seen from 
the graphs, must therefore be kept at a temperature of 50°. 
Hence, if tlie strength of the feed acid and the strength of 
the oleum to be made are fixed, the temperature in the first 
(or “ofeum”) absorber must have a certain fixed value, or 
the system will become out of balance, and the desired fesult 
will be missed. It should be noted that the solution is not 
affected by varying the temperature in the second (or “98 per 
cent, acid ”) absorber, so long as the acid in it is capable of 
absorbing completely the trioxide passed into it. 

It will be found that the weaker the feed acid the higher 
is the temperature at which the first absorber must be 
worked. A calculation similar to those already given shows 
that in the extreme case — when water feed to the second 
absorber is used, 20 per cent, oleum can be made only if 


the first vessel is at 75 0 . 

A practical instance is given in the paper quoted, in which 
the data derived by the method were compared with these 
observed. In a three-vessel 'system 20 per cent, oleum (85*27 
per cent, trioxide) was being made from 95 per cent, acid 
(77*66 per cent, trioxide) and a converter gas 'of 6*7 per cent. 
Observed and calculated data for the second and third 


absorbers are given below : — 

Found. 

... — v •. 

2nd 3 rd Exit. 

Absorber. 

Per cent. SO a in gas entering 2^18 0*15 0*07 

Per cent total SO^ in acid . ^ 1*2 77*6 

Temperature .• 7 >° • 63^5 ,••• 


• Calculated. 


2nd 

8rd 

Exit. 

Absorber. 


% 

2*76 

0*11 

Nil 

8i*68 

77.90 

... 
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Water Feed . — When a plant is required to make either 
strohg acid o# oleum without addition of any other acid — 
in tlie^case, for instance^ of a unit producing 98 per cent, acid 

for the dryirfg towers of the whole 
plant, it is necessary to work with a 
water feed. If the prqcdss is being 
carried on, not so much to concen- 
trate acid which is already to hand, 
as to produce acid .directly, a water 
feed may also be necessary.* The 
water may often be replaced to a 
greater or less extent by the weak 
acid produced by the scrubbers and 
driers of the plant, and in some 
climates the water obtained in this 
way may be entirely sufficient. The 
employment of water or dilftte acid* 
gives rise to certain difficulties which 
are not felt when acid of 85 per cent, 
or more is used. The weight of 
acid passing through the absorption 
system is much less, so that the 
heating is much more considerable. 
This effect can be lessened only ' 
by applying suitable cooling. There 
is also a certain difficulty — most 
appreciable in th& case of water — 
of securing constancy of the com- 
paratively small stream of feed, and 
to overcome this it has been found 
advantageous to apply some form 
of meter to the stream, or to both 
Fig. 71. — AVat A Meter. streams if two are running, one to 
each section of the absorption plant. 
A simple form of meter is shown in Fig. 71. It is made of a 
piece of 6-in. steel pipe and may be from 2 to 3 f$. high. By 
mgans of an overflow, a constant level of water isfnaintained 
in the pipe, and tfre water required is drawn off by means of a 
rubber tube and carried t© a met#! jet which is fixed in a 
*blocl#and can be moved upland down in fronf of a graduated 
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scale, by a screw. The jet is calibrated by weighing the water 
run out ^t several different heads, and a smooth curve dr^twn 
through the plotted * results. Once aet, such a meter, works 
uninterruptedly, and requires no attention, so long as the 
production of the plant remains the same. * 

The stream of water is run into the acid just beforS the 
entrance to the cooler. If a glass tube is fitted so that the 
lower end dips well under the moving stream, and a sufficient 
head is allowed ,above to prevent the water being blown out 
by the steam generated momentarily, the dilution gives very 
little trbuhle, even with oleum. It is advisable to make the 
T-piece where the mixing is performed, and the succeeding 
length of pipe, of some acid-resisting iron, for the mixing is 
not immediate, and requires a certain length of pipe for 
completion. * This method is also very suitable for the dilution 
(“ breaking down ”) of oleum. 

Making 98 per cent. Acid . — The connections already showif 
can readily be adopted for this purpose. The two reservoirs 
are united, and the acid from one of them is thrown up to all 
three towers. The feed is added before the single cooler, and 
the general arrangement becomes something like the following. 



Acid Coolers . — The acid coolers have to remove the heat of 
reaction, aijji also any heat which may be given* to the acid by 
the incoming gas. This latter quantity should be small. M^ny 
types of acid cooler are in use. In the large plants of H.M. 
Factories (to which the foregoing remarks are more immediately 
applicable), the ^coolers were imde # in tjie form of continuous* 
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water-cooled ducts, by arranging 9 ft. lengths of standard pipe 
with bends, in rectangular blocks. For the oleum sections 



flG. 73. — Double-Surface Acid Coolers. 


5-in. stfeel pipe was used and for the 98 per cent, acid sections 
64n, cast-iron pipe. In one unit making oleum there were up 
to 500 linear ft. of* steel pipe with p superficial area of 800 sq. ft., 
.and up to 800 linear ft. of cast-iron pipe with jn area of about 
1650 sq. ft. The absorptive Capacity of tHe unit was from 
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2 $ to 30 tons of trioxide per day. Wjth these dimensions^ the 
coolers could be relied on to abstract from the* acid about 400 
C.H.U. per square foot of area per hour. Further details of 
these coolers will be found in Chapter VlII. 

In smaller plants,, cooling is often carried out simply* by 
jacketing tho absorption reservoirs. Double surface pipe- 
coolers are also in use. Fig. 73 illustrates a set of these. 
A number Sire connected in parallel to the acid run-off from 
the absorption tower. They are built up for the most part 


standard steel or cast-iron 
pipe and fittings. The inlet is 
shown by a , the exit by b y c 
is a 1 -in. pipe carrying the 
water to the bottom of the 
internal cooling pipe, g is a 
standard 2-in. bend, and/ and 
i are standard 6-iq. J -pieces. 1 
Coolers have also been made 
in the form shown in Fig. 74. 

Pumps for Circulation and 
Transfer of Acid . — Oleum 
and concentrated acid are 
often circulated between the 
tanks and absorption towers 
by cast - iron centrifugal 
pumps, coupled directly to 
motors on the same base- 
plate. The pumps can be of 
quite simple design. An exe 



Fig. 74. — Acid Cooler, 
pie is shown in Fig. 75 which, 


coupled to a 4 h.p. motor, and running at 1400 to 1500 r.p.m. 
will elevate each hour about *12 tons of 20 per cent, oleum to a 


height of 40 ft. The impeller is 8 in. in diameter. The gland 
is^made in the form showft on the right, with a hollow box and 
a short bent pipe pointing downwards, by wjnch any leakage 
may be led away to drain. A jet of water is sometimes directed 
on to the top of this gland-box. Another design is that 1 of the 
Rees-RotuTbo pump shown in Fig. 76. * 

The principal point of trpuble with these pumps is the 
packing. Good Results are* obtained by using white asbestos 
1 U*S. Dept* of Inky %ull .? 1920, * 184 , 188. 
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cord which has been heated in mineral jelly for twenty-four 
hours. A mixture of nearly the same composition as the 


“ rubber-grease ” of th^ laboratory and consisting of raw 
crepe rubber, vaseline, and paraffin wax, heated and well 



mixed, has been used 
very successfully to im- 
pregnate blue asbestos 
cord for the same pur- 
pose. •Nevertheless the 
packing of circiflation 
pumps in ai* absorption 
house is always liable to 





cause loss of time and 
interruption of working. 

To overcome this 
difficulty several modi- 
fications have been tried. 
One device, apparently 
not us, fed to any con- 
siderable extent, is to 
divide |the stream of acid 
entering the pump into 


two, one on each side of the impeller ; boith sides of the 
impeller, and consequently the glctnd, are then under suction 


when *he purfip is working. So far "as pumps # attached to 
circulation tanks are concerned, k is far the bestlo dispense 


with the gland altogether. 

This is done in the design ofl Fjg. 77, which represents the 
pump used in the absorptiqpdtou^cs of the I>£.S. Grillo plants* 
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The delivery is 2 ip., the impeller 10 in. wide/ The section* 
is on the under-side, and in the actual’ suction-irflet is a bearing 
for the shaft which ruijs inside the vertical hollow cast-iron pillar. 
This pillar is prolonged 'above the level 3 f the acid in thetank, so 
that there is ho outlet except through the delivery pipe, and 
no gland t d ppck. The bracket bolted to the head of the pillar 
carries a thrust-bearing and below this a ball-bearing. The 
drive is from a motor through a quarter-twist belt. These 
pumps were capable of throwing about 25 tons of acid per hour 
to a height of 30 ft., and were very regular in running. 



Fig. 76. 

A similar pumjf, of somewhat different design, is made by 
the Rees-Roturbo Company, and is shown in Fig. 78. 

Cooling the Gas before Absorption . — The first stage of this 
operation is usually carried out as a process of regeneration, by 
which the gas entering the converter undergoes part or all of 
its heating. In this way the temperature of the converted gas is 
reduced to say, from 200%or 250°. The remaining heat is ab- 
stracted as far as is necessary by passage through coolers built 
up of pipe sections. The Mannheim plant is an Exception, for here 
a cylindrical^teel cylinder is in use. Such pipesectf ons are usually 
cooled by^air-circulation. With a heavy load the assistance 
of water may be necessary, but it is found that the sudden fall % of 
temperature due to running jofd water is apt to cause some change 
Jlo occur in the gaa, so that absorption becomes imperfect and * 
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unabaorbed mist passes 
away from the Absorption 
towers, which before the 
change w$re working nor- 
mally. It* is therefore 
advisable to* use a water-1 




spray if water is to be 
applied at alle^ . 

The temperature at 
which the gas leaves the 
► cooler anfl enters the ab- 
sorber iS important in its 
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relation to the whole* process of absorption. Frorti 50° to 70° is 
generally ’"preferred, and the temperature mig$; even excfeed 
this somewhat without harm being 
done, if it were npt that* the resulting 
hot circulating acid becomes rapidly 
less capable of absorption as the 
temperature rises, and much more 
corrosive. Care is always taken not 
to go below the lower limit, for at 30° 
or even higher, condensation of solid 
material is ,apt to occur in the pipes 
and block them up. This trouble 
may readily arise on a plant which 
runs on a varying load. One day 
the cooler is* hardly large enough ; 
on another it is too cold and may 

even have to be warmed. 

• • 

The cooler may consist of batteries 
of 6-in. steel pipes set horizontally, as 
in the Ministry plants, or of a bundle 
of pipes set vertically, and connected 
to the tube plates of two short headers, 
as in the Tentelew and other plants. 

For a plant producing about 12 tons 
of trioxide per day, there may be 
from fifty to sixty 2-in. steel tubes 
each about 12 ft. long. A very 
similar construction adapted to the 
Mannheim Process, with the addition 
of a larger bottom header to allow 
of a cleaning door, is shown 'in the 
gas-cooler of Fig. 79. The headers 
of tubular coolers are •sometimes 
extended to form an envelope en- 
closing the bundle of pipes, the acid 
gas thon passing round the pipes 
instead oTthside them. This allows 
air to be drawn through by^means 
of a chimney, and the cooljng effect made more or less intense 
at will (see Fig!* 34). Another* type <jf cooler used o» the * 



f--i 


to 


| Acid. 
Outlet 


SHELL OF 
'A STEEL 
PLAT E 



± 

Fig. 79.— Converter-Gas Cooler. 
(Tubes, 4-in. bore ; Sj-iu. pit A.) 
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Mannheim plant for cooljng not only the converter-gas but the 
bufner-gas also* is shown in Fig. 80. It consists of a simple 
cylindrical steel shell standing on a cast-iron saucer. Four 
baffle-discs are fixed in the shell at equal intervals apart, so 
that the gas passing upwards is thrown against the^wall, dowm 
the Outside of which water trickles from the setrated edge of! 
the cup sunk in the top. \ 

Another method of cooling the converter-gas # and utilising ' 
at the same time some of the heat carried by it, has been put 



Fig. 8o. 


in operation (British Dyestuffs* Corporation and Davidson, 
B. P. 132923 of 1918). The hot gas is passed round the 
coils of a heaf-exchanger through which oleum of 20 to 
per cent, is run. The sulphur trioxide vapour which is given 
off is passed into an expansion chamber and then into a 
jacketed absorber containing oleum of the same^strepgth as 
that mentioned (the product of the absorption system of the 
plant). In this yvay a concentration of 80 per cent, of free 
trioxide can be reached. *The aci<j flowing from the coils can 
' be ueed in the plant as fec^ • • •* 
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GRILLO PLANTS 

The Grille methods of sulphuric acid manufacture had their 
origin, as has already been related in Chapter I., in the 
endeavours of Schroder and the Aktiengcsellschaft fiir 
Z inkindustric* vormals IF. Grillo, first of all to utilise liquid 
sulphur dioxide made by the process of Hanisch and Schroder 
*tnd laty- (after 1897), to treat the gas from the zinc-roasting 
furnaces Erectly. . It is interesting to recall that at this.date* 
the experiments of the larger firms must have been nearing 
completion, if they had not actually reached it. 

The patents taken out by Schroder and Grillo have been 
referred to in the appropriate places. The one distinguishing 
feature of the system is the use of magnesium sulphate as 
catalyst-carrier. The methods of purifying the burner-gas 
involve no operation of outstanding efficacy, their main feature 
being intensive filtration through fine coke. Scrubbing with 
sulphuric acid is carried out in packed towers designed for this 
purpose, or for drying in addition. Thorough washing with 
water or alkaline solution is not used. For these reasons the 
purification of gas from pyrites-burners has been, in most plants 
on the Grillo system, an imperfect one, and in some has failed 
altogether. That this would be necessarily the case appears to 
have been recognised by the inventors, who laid special stress 
on the ease with which the contact-mass could be reworked 
when it had become too inactive to be kept in use. So far as 
the use of pyrites or other sulphide ore is concerned, plants 
embocfy'WtgAhese ideas have represented a compromise*which 
in the most modern practice no longer finds favour. Renewal 
of the large amounts of mas^ contained in a. full-sized unit is 
at the best an expensive operation; apart from the inevitable 
loss of platinum, the cost of wftidkhas increased enormously 
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since the method first came into use. « Many plants are in 
operation, however, in which pyrites is burnt, the c6ntact-mass 
being renewed more or less frequently. . 

But if sulphur is to be used the purification required is in 
general much less rigorous, and the Grillo system becomes { a 
. thoroughly practicable one. The comparatively*simple desidn 
of the plant lends itself readily to the construction of large 
units which can be economically run, and with* the complete 
combustion always obtained with sulphur, the efficiency can be 
high. Such plants may therefore be of great use in circum- 
stances in which sulphur is cheaper than ore, 0** very rapid 
construction is more important than a certain loss in operating 
cost. For this reason they were largely relied on for war-time 
production. 

To adapt the system for burning pyrites, and^even in some 
cases for sulphur, many changes have been made, Glover 
• towqrs have been built to scrub the hot gases, and the Tentelew 
methods of purification have been adopted either wholly or 
in part. It is probable, in fact, that the increasing efficiency 
required of any type of pyrites-burning plant that is to hold 
its own will, before long, efface any distinction that there may 
be, other than the use of sulphate of magnesia, between the 
Grillo and other types of plant. It is also possible that 
Grillo contact-mass may be employed in other systems 
which, before the expiry of the Grillo patents, were confined 
to asbestos as a carrier. 

The following list of the Grillo patents was communicated 
to Lunge in 1911 by the Company (last edition of this work). 
The British patents have all expired, and the more important 
of the American patents ran out in 1918. It is stated that the 
General Chemical Company of New York, which came into 
possession of the rights as the result of litigation with the 
New Jersey Zinc Company (the first*holders), had the right # to 
issue licences to erect and run such plants, until 1923. 1 

(j) Contitct Substances. — Ger. 1\ 102244; ^^^ 3496 ; 
Belg. P. 140984; Aus. P. 565; Hung.^ 1 ^ 15502; 
It. P. 5.4742 ; Sp. P. 2563;. 

1 U.S. Dept qflnt.y Bull ., 1920, 184fi 52 
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Recovering Sulphuric Acid. — B. P. 25 1 58* of 189*8'; Nat* 
P. 23 of 1901 ; Cape Col. P. 1280. * * * 

(3) Contact Furnc\ces. — B. P. 17034 of 1900 ; Ger. P. 138695 ; 
Fr. P. 304530’ Belg. P. 15271*3; Nat. P. 157 6f*i90i ; 
Cap£ Col. P. 1445 ; It. P. 57464; Sp t P. 26728; Switz. 

P? ^762. * • 

(4) Catalytic Apparatus. — Aus. P. 12287; Russ. Ps. 8372, 

8323, 8446. 

(5) Purification of Contact-mass. — Ger. P. 1 15333. 

(fry Preparing Contact-mass. — B. P. 104 12 of 1901; Ger. P. 

% 128554; Fr. P. 311689; Belg. P. 156974; Nat. P. 156 of 
1901 ; Cape Col. P. 1446. 

7111-; Grii.lo Plants of the D.E.S. 

The Grillo plants which were erected as integral parts of 
"several* of H.M. Explosives Factories were designed by K. B» 
Quinan and his staff of the Department of Explosives Supply. 
As emergency installations, and in order to act as supple- 
mentary producers of acid, numerous Mannheim units were 
first put up, but the greater part of the oleum used during the 
War was made in the batteries of Grillo plants at Queen’s 
Ferry, Avonmouth, and Gretna. The production of sulphur 
trioxide at Queen’s Ferry alone was at one time 250 tons per 
day. 

When erection was undertaken, the question of freights . 
had already becofhc important, and sulphur was preferable 
to pyrites from this point of view. The greater efficiency 
obtainable, and the simplicity of burning sulphur completely 
with unskilled labour, were considerations which bore in the 
same direction. Work on these plants was begun about the 
end of 1915, and the first unit was started at Queen’s Ferry 
in July 1916. Other lyiits were put in operation in rapid 
succession at all three factories. A single unit was also built 
at East Greenwich, in the chemical works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and was run in eonnectipn with 
the lar^C-synthetic phenol plant built and operated by them. 
There were eventually ten units at Queen’s Ferry, foui* at 
Gretna, and twelve at Avorfmoutlj. 

The rating V each unit was. nominally 20 tons of $O s in* 
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twenty-four hburs, but the make could actually be ra$ed to 

25 torts, or eveh more, at*the cost of a slight loss inefficiency. 
The units were built in pairs, each pair being symmetrical 
about the line running *the length of the plant from sulphur 
burners to absorption-house, so that a “ left-hand ” and a 
“right-hand” unit faced each other in* each byiltling. Thej 
burner-house, converter-house, and absorption-house were* 
spaced out with plenty of room between each other and the\ 
corresponding houses of other units, and were built of steel, > 
with roofs and walls of corrugated sheeting. It should be 
emphasised that although two units were placed •'in the 
same buildings they were quite independent of each other. 

Shortly after the Armistice all these plants were shut down 
and some of them have-already been dismantled. As is well 
known, it is proposed to use the Avonmouth plant in con- 
nection with the roasting of zinc ores on a very large scale 
End Delplace burners were installed. It may be questioned* 
whether the purification arrangements will* prove ’equal to 
the work, in view of the difficulties which are known to arise 
from the impurities generated from zinc blende, unless con- 
siderable modifications are made in the design. 

The question has often been asked : Whether the sulphur 
burners of these plants could be replaced by pyrites-kilns. 
Sufficient data will be given to show that the purification was 
generally less perfect than such a transition would demand, 

, and in the opinion of many who arc competent to judge, the 
structural changes required would have be&i considerable. 

From the time that they were put in operation until, in 
some cases, after the Armistice, experimental work was almost 
constantly in progress on these installations, and much experi- 
ence in their regulation was acquired by a large number of 
persons. It should not be thought, because so many are 
now unused or# dismantled, that the experience gained with 
them has been no general value. To some extent these units 
were modelled upon those of the Cape Explosives Company. 
The Grillo type is not the most modern and scientifichut it 
is very widely used, and numerous systems ar^ Enaction 
all # over the world, compared with which the now derelict 
plants of H.M. Factories arp improvements and enlargements. 
*They*were designed ^with^gr^at forethought and liberality, 
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and tftair erection as permanent structures left little* to be* 
desired. * * * • 

The account givep below of the construction of thfese 
plants owes mufh to that published *in Technical Records of 
Explosives Supply (1921, No. 5). From this gource the larger 
drawings h^e been Reproduced. The matter of the s<^:ond 
section below, dealing with operation, was drawn mainly 
from personal experience. 

The Function pf the Plant in the Acids System. — The Grillo 
plantsHrn the factories producing nitro-cotton and nitro-glycerine 
for corcftte* or making T.N.T., served, like nearly all oleum 
plants in explosives works, the double function of producers 
and concentrators of sulphuric acid. There were, in addition, 
Gaillard or other types of concentrating apparatus, but no 
other producing plant. In full operation of a whole system, 
the contact-plant was arranged to supply just so much fresh 
*acid as tvas required to replace the losses in manufacture andL 
no more.* The one large loss is that of sulphuric acid at® the 
retorts producing nitric acid. 

The cycle of operations in which the contact-plant is 
involved may be well illustrated by the manufacture of R.D.B. 
cordite 1 at Gretna, for which a part of the flow sheet, with 
quantities relating to 100 tons of cordite, is produced in Fig. 81. 
For the production of acid for nitrating glycerine, 20 per cent, 
oleum from the Grillo, and strong nitric acid were mixed ; for 
nitro-cotton acid concentrated sulphuric acid was used in 
addition. The nitTo-glycerine spent acid was deprived of its 
nitric contents in denitrating towers, and returned to the 
Gaillard towers, thus furnishing feed for the Grillo plant. The 
nitro-cotton spent acid was partly resolved into its constituents 
in the same way, but by distillation, and was partly strengthened 
again for use by addition of a revivifying mixture in making 
which both oleum or cqpcentrated acid might be used. All 
sulphuric acid, therefore, returned again to the concentrators 
and some of it to the contact-plant, excepting that which was 
lost mjiitrjc acid manufacture, and was equal tc/the production 
of the contact-plant when the amount in circulation or storage 
remained constant. 

1 Cordite made^from nitro-cotton gelatinised with alcohol-ether instead^ 
of acetone. 
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The production of fresh acid by the contact-plaij* being 
limited, its capacity for concentration is limited also. ^Reckoning 
in terms of H 2 S 0 4 and H 2 0 (oleum then having a minus quantity 
of watdr), it can be seen from the flow sheet that of 86 tons of 
water returning r to the Gaillards (omitting 4 tons which come 

— WCAK yA M!OM DINITRATOKS 



from the Grillo as weak acid, and may be considered to be 
in circulation between the two), only 12 are eliminated in the 
contact-plant. 


1. 9 on0 truction and Arrangement. 

Th$ general arrangement of a single unit can be ^iewed 
in the plan of Fig. 82 which, for the main part, is^Srawn to 
scJle, and shows the whole course of the gas. The principal* 
elements of the unit may be indicated as follows, in order: — 
Sulphur Burners and ^Duet Chamber heater-cooler 





DIAGRAMMATIC PLAN. 

OF ONE UNIT (HALF -SECTION) 
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Puri]h*q{ioti 5 y.y/m-*-Burner-gas cooler (“SO^/ cooler”^ first* 
two filters, scrubbing and drying towers, filial three ^fitters. 
Conversion and Regeneration System — Blower, grease-catcher, 
heat exchange^ “ heater-cooler,” preheater, converter, cdn verter- 
gas cooler (“ St) 3 cooler ”). Absorption Towers. From 

the plan it % v*ill be , observed that shortly after the purified gas 
left the blower of any unit it divided into two streams, which 
then followed similar but, for the most part, separate channels. 
There were therefore two converters, two in each unit, and four 
to each converter-house. 

Sulphu\ ; Burners and Dust Chamber . — In each unit there 
were twelve sulphur burners of the pan type set in a row. 
They were built of brick braced with channel irons and tie-bars 
carried through the brickwork in steel pipes. Their con- 
struction miy be seen from the sketches of Figs. 83 and 84. 

The.cast-iron pans (P), into which sulphur was charged by 
hand once an hour, were 7 ft. 2 in. long, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 5 in* 
deep. T*hc opening to the pan was formed by an iron casing 

j, which was fitted on the outside with a sliding cast-iron door 

i (Dj), in which were a number of slots capable of being closed 
I by means of a slide. Entering through one or more of these 

• slots, the air caused the sulphur partly to burn, and partly to 


boil, and the resulting gas and vapour were drawn up from the 
1 pan at the back of the first arch. At this point “ secondary ” 
i air was admitted from the cooling-flue F, which ran the whole 
| length of the block of burners, by means of the port and slide « 

| (J > t ). Finding its*way through the sixteen small ports in the 

I ie gas then entered the block of chequer-work 
as built up on this arch, and by passage through 
>roughly mixed, combustion being assisted by 
drawn in through /. 2 , and occasionally through / 3 
apparent complication of these arrangements is 
ed of burping the sulphur steadily. If all the 
were drawn into the pan at the front, most of the 
1 boil away outright, and thefe would be great 
lation ” of a fine mist of sulphur into the purifying 
lorough mixing in the red-hot chequer-work is 
tant safeguard against this. . 

G, above Jhe chequer-work extended without * 
hsough all burners plike .and, at the end .of the % 




Fig. 83. — Grillo Sulphur Burners — Vertical Sections. 
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blockSqtnote from the rest of the pl^nt, this bu/ner fluekfan 
into the main flue G 2 by which the gas was led. away. But this 
arrangement by itself would have produced an inequality of 
draught from 'one kiln to another, and to prevent this a 
short-circuit slide S was provided above eaeh burner through 
which gas could escape directly into the main flue. ’ It is 
easy to sec that, with equal draught on each kiln, the opening 
of the slides (S) will have to be increased towards the end of 



the block where the two flues join. The regulation of these 
slides is an important point. The main flue G* was covered 
with tiles, and the channel filled with sand or other insulating 
material, and it was found advantageous to increase the 
general temperature by»affixing more or less lagging, particu- 
larly in windy situations. The weight of a block of twelve 
burners was about 340 tons. * 

Arriving at the end of the main flue G 2 , the'hot gas passed 
downwards into the “ heater-cooler ” by a downtake of the flue. 
At the foot of this downtake, as may be seen from the plan 
of Pig. 82 , was a I5*in. ca^t-iron connection to a chimney flue, 
by means of which the burners, could be connected <0 the 
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cniqyj^y on removing a pamper. This was necessarv^when 
starting up, or sometimes during running, when the plant had 
temporarily to close dowp. The bottom, of the downtake was 
connected by means of two short brick flues to^the “ heater- 
cooler ” — a brick chamber about 23 ft. 6 in. long, and 16 ft., 
wide.* This will be detailed in connection with the regenerative I 
system of the plant. It was divided longitudinally by a central \ 
wall (Fig. 90), and three low walls about 18 in. high were built \ 
across the floor at right angles to the gas-stream in order to 
retain the dust, which, when it had accumulated, couM be 
cleaned out through arches at the end of these walls. The 
floor of the chamber was given a slope towards these arches 
from the central line. In the two chambers were hung the cast- 
iron pipes through which the purified gas passed immediately 
before entering the converter. By passing over them the 
burner-gas was cooled, but was always hot enough to prevent 
Sny condensation of acid on the brickwork. . 

Purification System. — At the other end of the “ heater- 
cooler, ” the gas passed on through two brick uptakes, on which 
were seated the bases of two steel pipes which led to the “ S 0 2 
cooler.” These connections, and the general appearance of the 
cooler, are shown in Fig. 85. There were two similar systems, 
each comprising twenty lead pipes, 20 in. in diameter, and made 
of 20 lb. lead. The steel pipes were connected to the first two 
lead pipes by means of spigot and faucet joints, filled with 
• asbestos packing, in order that the expansion and contraction 
of the steel pipes should not pull the lead out of shape. The 
bottom headers of all the pipes were submerged in water in 
a wooden tank, and a leaden water supply pipe was arranged 
to spray water round each pipe just below the flange which 
closed the top. It is important that a reliable source of water 
be available, for if it fails, the first pipes of such a series are 
very liable to tuckle rapidly with the heat of the hot ga$ 
entering them. The water ran down the outsides of the pipes 
into the tank, and # from this to the drain. The bottom headers 
projected beyond the sides of the tank so that thejlanges on 
the # headers could be removed, and the inside cleaned out with 
a hose. This operation was facilitated by the provision of a 
' sloping launder just under the flanges. Permanent tie-rods 
bore the weight of «the flanges from the* upper part of 
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theJJ^oden stricture of tjie cooler, and coald be used ^-swing 

the Ranges asida when they were unbolted. * 

To. each bottom header was provided a drain pipe which 
was lutecl into a leaden catchpot standing belaw. Into these 
pots the acid ran which condensed in the cooler, and overflowed 
from them into a pipe common to all. Tliis pipe delivered to aj 
sump from which an air-lift raised the acid into a launder serving 
also for the weak acid from the filters and scrubbing towers. 

The gas entering the first header, No. i, passed downwards 
and through the short water-cooled branch into No. 2 (Ffg. 85, 
plan). Rising upwards in No. 2 it crossed to Net % by the 
upper header, down again and across to No. 4 by a lower one, 
and so on. The streams from the two halves of the cooler were 
delivered at the end into a 30-in. lead main which was con- 
nected to the first filter. The temperature in th # is main was 
in general only slightly above atmospheric. This cooler was 
ISf liberal dimensions and was even more t{ian sufficient to 
cool the gas from 300° or so, when maximum charges were 
being burnt. The only possibilities of trouble were, first, that 
the cooling of the first pipes might be interrupted, and second, the 
corrosion of the connecting steel pipes. These are always liable 
to be corroded, in spite of their being lined with acid-proof 
material as was usually done, and in at least one factory they 
were remodelled entirely. In this case the uptakes from the 
“ heater-cooler ” were brought round to face the cooler and built 
1 up to such a height that the connection could be made with very 
short lengths of cast-iron pipe. This proved* satisfactory. 

There were in all five filters placed side by side on brick 
kilns and filled with coke. After leaving the "S 0 2 cooler ” 
the gas passed through two of these in succession, in each 
taking a downward direction through the coke. The main 
reason for this downward passage is that any dust, or finely 
divided “ sublirfied ” sulphur from the* burners is deposited 09 
the top of the coke, and if the filter is choked up in this way it 
can be freed by opening up and removing the upper layer of 
packing, or in many cases, by simply raking ovej the* top. 
Finely divided condensed sulphur, however, is very difficult 
to remove, and was occasionally ljnown to pass right through 
.both filters. • • % 

AH five filters were built arfd packed in the same way, the 
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only difference between the two first, and the 1/st three’^ng 

in the direction of flow. A section of one of them is shown in 
Fig. 86. It consisted pf a box of 8 It), lead, about 30 ft, long, 
12 ft. broad, and 10 ft. high, constructed in a solicf wooden 
framework, the lead being burnt round the bearers at numerous 
points to *k«ep it in’place, particularly at the top, to Resist 
the suction which tends to make it fall in. The bottom of the 
filter and the sides, to a height of 6 ft., were lined with acid- 
proof tiles, and t the bottom was laid with acid-proof bricks. 
On this bottom, with similar bricks and some special tiles, was 
built up'h grid on which the coke was piled. The gas entering 
by the 30 ft. lead pipe was led into the free space above the 
coke and, passing downwards, found its way through the grid 
into the free space below, which extended the whole length 
of the filter. * From here it escaped by the other 30-in. pipe, the 
# end of^which, reinforced with a steel band, rested on some 
special bricks, ^he acid condensing in the coke was cotyectedP 
at one end by reason of the difference in height of 3 in. 
between the ends of the filter, and was delivered into a luted 
catchpot, and then to the launder already mentioned. Each 
filter was fitted with two leaden spraying pipes which ran along 
the surface of the coke for its whole length ; by means of these, 
acid could be run into the coke. This was a useful facility 
when the filters froze in cold weather, as occasionally happened. 
There was also a sight-glass in the form of a bell-jar, luted 
into ihe top, through which the clearness of the gas could be * 
inspected. On some plants glass windows were provided 
opposite each other in the ends so that a column of gas 30 ft. 
long could be looked through at will. 

These two filters assisted the rest of the purification system 
very considerably by removing a large proportion of acid mist 
(j.e.y both water and sulphuric acid) before the scrubbers were 
reached. The specification of the packing tfas as follows : 
At the bottom, 24 in. of coke 4 in. to 6 in., then 12 in. of 4 in., 

1 2 in. of 2 in., 4 in. of 1 in., and 48 in. of \ to -fc in. — total 
weight of ^oke in one filter about 45 tons. Unfortunately, this 
specification was not always regarded with strictness, with £he 
result that some plants were, not so efficient. in regard to both 
the preliminary t separation of mist in Nos. 1 and 2, and the, 
final one in Nos. *3, 4, and 5. 
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Fig. 86. — Coke-filled Gas Filter. 
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Leaving the second filter, the gas^passed int^> the bottom 61 
the first Shrubbing tower, and from the top of this into the^c/ttom 
of the second, and similarly through a # third. A plan and # eleva- 
tion of this batfcery of towers is seen in Figs. 87 (2) and (3), and 
also a vertical section of a single one in (1). ^Although circular 
towers wefew erected &t Avon mouth the usual type was square. 
The lead casing had sides about 12 ft. wide, the lead being 
burned to cross-beams depending from the four principals of 
the tower at numerous points. It extended to within 3 in. of 
the base in which the tower stood, the lower end being left free 
to allow # tlje acid to escape, and to take up any “ creep.” On 
the lead tray was laid a 4^ acid-proof brickwork lining, which 
was continued up the sides of the tower to within a few inches 
of the gas-outlet pipe at the top. At the base, on each side 
of the inlet , # open brickwork walls were built on the base lining 
to a height of 3 ft. 9 in., and on these walls and the brick 
chequer-work at each side of them a grid was built up b^ acid* 
resisting* tiles 30 in. x 10 in. x 4 in., laid on edge. The entering 
gas passed into the central channel and from it to the chequer 
brickwork, and was therefore distributed evenly before passing 
upwards. The coke packing consisted mainly of selected pieces 
from 6 in. to 8 in., with which were worked in smaller pieces 
not less than 4 in. in diameter. Short branches (30 in.) closed 
with flanges were fitted at top and bottom for inspection. 

On the top of these towers was arranged a distributor-room, 
and^bove this a tank-room (Fig. 87 (2)). The acid thrown* 
up to the tank ro?>m from the ground level was blown into a 
splash-box in the particular feed-tank concerned. From there 
It flowed downwards to the distributor on the floor below. The 
acid for each tower was split into seventy-two streams in two 
distributing trays, and was run to the lutes in the tower top 
through the same number of narrow lead pipes. These lutes 
were fixed in a lead-cpvered steel plate which formed the 
cover of the tower proper. The level of the coke was some 
4 ft. below, and the drains of the lutes n£ar the gas-outlet 
were pro^nged almost to this level, so that tfie risk *of acid 
being blown into the outlet as it fell was avoided. 

Having percolated through the coke, the. acid ran off from 
the saucer of the tower, into a -lead cooler made with cpite 1 
for water circulation, and thcfci • ij^ito tjie low level feed-tank 










Fig. 87 (3)* — Grillo ScrubbAs (Plan). 






Fig. 87 (3). — Grillo Scrubbfts (Plan). 
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in front of the tower (another outlet besides taat through the 
cooler was iq fact necessary for heavy feeds) (Fig. 87 (2) 
and r ( 3 ))* Pipes were f.lso fitted through which acid could be 
transferred from the saucer of No. 3 or No. 2 tower (using 
the numbers fq* the order of the gas transference) to No. 2 
or No. 1. Circulation round No. 3 and No. 2 wa^ maintained 
in each case by a 10-in. centrifugal pump. For No. 1 scrubber, 
in which, on occasion the acid might be reduced in strength 
to 60 per cent, or less, either two Kestgers or a regums 
centrifugal pump and a Kestner were provided. Each tower, 
its cooler, pump, and upper and lower feed-tanks formed a 
closed system, and as the acid fell in strength, it was reinforced 
by the admission of stronger acid from the next tower, 
through the regulus valves or, in the case of No. 3 tower, by 
fresh concentrated acid. 

Next in order was the series of three final filters — Nos. 3, 
4, and 5. These were in all respects similar to the two whicfr 
ha/e already been described and figured, except that the gas 
in each of the three was delivered to the space under the 
coke and found its way up to the top. The drains from all 
five filters ran into the same launder. From these filters the 
gas (now presumed to be free from acid or moisture of any 
kind, and therefore not to be liable to contamination by 
contact with iron) was conducted in a 30-in. steel pipe to 
the pressure equaliser which stood before the blower. This 
consisted of a steel cylindrical shell 5 ft. in diameter an 4 6 ft. 
deep, with cast-iron conical ends to which the 30-in. pipes were 
connected at top and bottom. Inside were three diaphragms 
perforated with S -in. holes. The function of this piece of 
apparatus was the reduction of the pulsations on the suction 
side of the blower, which are apt to damage the lead sides of 
the last filter by causing the sheeting to vibrate. In this 
the equaliser, was not very successful, and it was gefifitfcjly* 
necessary to add more bearers to the filter in question. The 
perforated platfes were also liable to be blocked by frozen 
acid .in col 3 weather, and a small pipe by which hot gas 
could be passed in to reduce the “chokes” \^as found a 
tfeeful addition. # 

, The Conversion System . — TTic blower was of the Roots 
typg*and had a cagacity^ ©f«about 30 cub., ft. per revolution. 
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W was driven at about 160 r.p.m. by a 60 h.p. tnree-pnagV 
motor, running at about 600 r.p.m. In order* to be aM<* # to 
regulate the volume of gas passing, a 10-in. by-pass bearing 
a gate valve was fitted between the inlet and outlet pipes of 
the blower. *This allowed of any degree of* regulation, and 
though of dc^urse consuming some power, was an invalifable 
aid in operation. The glands of the blower were packed with 
Garlock packing, and compressed air, reduced to 5 lb. per square 



inch pressure, was ifsed on the glands when necessary to prevent 
escape of gas. The general arrangement of the blower and 
equaliser is shown in Fig. 88. 

From the blower a 15-1*11. steel main connected with the 
grease-catcher. This vessel also acted as a separator for 
mist which reached the blower and was agglomerated by the 
m mechan ical action of the impellers, and consisted of a steel 
cylinder 30 ft. long and 8 ft. in diameter. At the bottom 
was a grid of special cast-iron firebars on whith was placed a 
coke ‘packing somewhat similar to that of the* filters.. The 
gas entered the space below the grid, passed upwards and 
left at the further end ; a drain and lute we # re provided. In 
ordinary circumstances no f oit camo from the drain ; probably 
little ever left t&i blower, but ttoo amount of acid caugbi was 
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\Jways considerable. The 15-in. steel outlet pipe was coif- 
tindefl along the side of the converter hoi^e, and from it 
two 10-in. branches fitted with gate valves led the cold gas 
to the fwo heat exchangers which formed the first section of 
the regenerative>'system. * , 

The course of the gas-streams and the arrangement (of 
the plant can be seen in plan and elevation in Fig. 89. The 
branches from the main 15-in. pipe were fitted with valves that 
served no particular purpose. The heat exchangers were of 
the design figured in Fig. 38 in the discussion of preheating 
apparatus. They contained 104 tubes of 2j-in. bo,re*and 8 ft. 
3 in. in length. The cold gas passed through these tubes, and 
as it was sometimes by no means mist-free, occasional trouble 
arose from corrosion, resulting in a leakage of this gas into the 
converted gas inside the tubes, which was of course at a lower 
pressure. Given quite dry gas, in which case sulphating is 
more to be feared from the converted mixture, it is probably 
preferable to pass the converted gas into the inside of the 
tubes, where any deposit can be punched out. 

After the exchangers the two streams of gas united and 
were carried back to the “ heater-cooler” adjacent to the sulphur- 
burners. This is shown in Fig. 90, and has already been 
mentioned. In each of its two compartments were suspended 
three rows, each containing eight U-pipes of cast-iron, about 9 ft. 
6 in. long overall, and of 5-in. bore. These pipes were of the 
form shown in the sketch, and were suspended from „ steel 
channels placed on the roof of the chamber by tie-bolts which 
passed through the upper flange-plate and a similar plate cast 
on each tube lower down. This lower plate also served as a 
support for the tiles with which the chamber was roofed, and 
the space above them was filled in with insulating material. 
In this way the joints and the suspension were placed entirely 
outside the hot zone, and any tendency to crack or opeuj^n 
account of expansion or contraction was avoided. The tubes 
of each compartfaent were connected to a header having three 
branches. Tlie method of setting the pipes will be apparent 
from the sketch. It is worthy of note that, compared with the 
rest of the plant^this section of it was, so far as the gas to be 
heated was concerned, too small, ancj offered a resistance higher 
than any other element. Tljerise in temperature due to passage 




Fig. 89.— Grillo*C©nverter-House. 
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though the “‘heater-cooler ” was about 140 0 , &//, from 180 0 

320I « The internal heating area of the pipe; below the roof 

was IJ04 sq. ft. t 

Returning to the converter-house (Fig, 89)‘through a 15-in. 
main (all pipes,.«here, as elsewhere, being of steel), the gas 
divided into two 10-in. branches which 4 led, eithqr* directly (to 
the converters, or first of all to the preheaters, each converter 
having its own preheater. By means of gate valves having 
long handles to enable them to be worked from the floor 
level, the preheaters could be by-passed at will, either wholly 
or partially. It was found that in ordinary circu instances no 
preheating was necessary once the plant was well under way, 
and the gas then passed directly through the by-pass to the 
converters, entering them tangentially. The gas often returned 
from the “heater-cooler” indeed, with so much heat that the 
temperature in the converter had to be reduced by ^partially 
•cutting out both “heater-cooler” and heat exchangers. The 
“cotd gas valves” by which this could be done are shown on 
the sketch at each converter. The construction of each pre- 
heater was exactly similar to that of the “ heater-cooler,” and 
each contained the same number of pipes, the only exception 
being that each preheater was fitted with a firebox for coal, 
and, between this and the compartments containing the pipes, 
a common combustion chamber communicating with them by 
vertical slits in the dividing wall. The flues from the pre- 
r heaters were carried underground to the single steel chijnney 
of the double unit (4 ft. wide, 65 ft. high)*to which, as may 
be seen from the plan of Fig. 82, the flue from the sulphur- 
, burners also led. 

The converters were of the regenerative type, and contained 
four layers of magnesium sulphate mass each of about 2250 lb. 
(anhydrous weight), the average platinum content being 0*31 
per cent. These were therefore from t 55 to 56 lbs. of platifljup,, 
in the two converters of a unit. A very usual arrangement 
was to have a top layer of 0 3 5 per cent, and four lower 
ones of 0*30 per cent. For a comparison of these amcunts 
with those holding on other Grillo plants, the f table in 
Chapter IV., p. .126, showing the duties of the mass in 
va/ious cases, may be consulted* # Each layer of mass was 
*about t 45 in. deep. 
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• ‘ * 

The construction* of the converter maybe seen in ng. pi. 
It consisted oi an inner and outer shell, the inner »dhe — 
6 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 12 ft. 8 fh. high — being closed at 



Fig. 91. — D.H.S. Giillo Converter (Sectional Elevation). 

the* bottqjn by a dished plate. Between the inner and outer 
shells were fixed a series of annular baffle-plates with vertical 
extensions, so that the gas entering tangentially at the boftom 
through the iCfcin. pipe was forced* to take a zigzag course, first 
round for about 2S0", then ti£,* gound, again and so so, until 
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it finally streamed over tfye upper edge of the inner vessel an5 
passed downwards, having gained in temperature by 40° or 
50°, say from 320° to 376°. This has aljeady been illustrated 
diagramriiatically in Fig. 27. At the top was, a perforated 
steel plate made* in quadrants and laid on a circular angle- 
iron bracket and on a light steel trestle, the errJs of which 
were placed in sockets on the inner wall. This plate acted as\a 
distributor, and was usually covered with a layer of*unplatinised 
mass to act as a filter for any accidental dust ov scale. Between 
each pair of layers of mass was suspended a cast-iron Baffle- 




FlG. 92.— Methtxi of supporting Grid- and Baffle-plates in Grillo Converter. 

# plate. The gas leaving the first layer was thus competed to 
spread outwards and strike the inner wall? assisting the heat 
transference to the incoming colder gas, and being at the 
same time thoroughly mixed. Fig. 92 shows the method 
of setting the perforated plates and baffle-plates. Pyrometer 
pockets were inserted just above each layer of mass. The whole 
converted was surrounded with a brick casing and the space 
between was filled in with kieselguhr $>r slag-wool. It vyii 
understood that all the pipes conveying hot gas, until it left 
the heat-exchange system, were efficiently lagged. Leaving the 
converter at aBout 420° the converted gas passed immediately 
to the heat exchangers, passed over the tubes and fhen, at a 
tenf^erature of 2§o° to 280°, to the “S0 3 coolers ” through 
10-jn. unlagged pipes, one for each 'exchanger. 

Th^re were two of Jhese ^coolers for each u»it, built side by 
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Side in a shed adjoining the absorption-house. Each consisted 
of two ranks ok eight 6 in. tubes 30 ft. long, .coupled one 
end to 10-in. inlet , and outlet headers, and at the othpr end 
to return bend’s. The total cooling area, excluding* headers, 
was for each cooler 840 sq. ft. Water pipes were arranged for 
spraying tk<| coolers, hnd the floor of the shed consisted of a 
leaden tray for draining. In order that any condensate in the 
pipes might, run out, the outlet headers were set 6 in. lower 
than the inlets.. 

The temperature desired for the gas leaving the coolers was 
from 60^ tp 70°. To secure this on high charges, with water 
cooling, the arrangement was amply sufficient. Air cooling* 
however, was generally preferred when possible. On low 
charges and in starting-up the coolers were a source of danger, 
owing to thb difficulty of working without blocking them up 
with sol^d trioxide ; and in one instance it was necessary to 
provide for warming them in cold weather. « 

The ' Absorption System . — The 10-in. main leaving ^ach 
section of the “ S0 3 cooler ” was connected to a series of three 
absorption towers 24 ft. high and 6 ft. in external diameter, 
the six towers of a unit being supported on a reinforced 
concrete platform about 7 ft. high. The gas entered at the 
bottom of two towers {Nos. 1 and 4) and left at the top of two 
others (Nos. 3 and 6) by pipes which passed upwards through 
the roof into the air. 

A sketch of one of the towers is given in Fig. 93. Each, 
was made of i-in.^steel plate in three sections, and was closed 
at the bottom by a dished plate of the same thickness, and at 
the top by a removable flat cover to which was attached a 3-in. 
fitting for the cast-iron acid sight-box illustrated in Fig. 94. 
On the bottom of the tower was laid a loose steel plate. The 
inside of the tower was lined throughout with "acid-proof brick 
abon^i in. thick and 6 f in. square, made with V-shaped edges 
to fit into each other, and set in acid-resisting cement. At the 
bottom of the tower this lining was reinforced by courses of 
heavier brick to a height of 2 ft. 8 in. and on these, and a 
central ca^t-iron pillar, the heavy cast-iron grid was placed on 
which the packing lay. Clean quartz was u$ed, in pieces ffom 
4 in. to 6 in. across, and w^s filled in to within 18 in. of the tpp. 
Just above the top of the packing a cast r iron distributing plate 
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was adjusted horizontally oif 
three brackets. In the centre 
of this plate was a cup with 
serrated edges, Into which the 
acid fell. Flowing over the 
serrations* of the «sup it was 
delivered to the various comV 
partments of the plate, in each\ 
of which was 9 hole, so that' 
there were numerous cataracts • 
of acid at various, distances 
from the centre. There were 
also several gas-vents in the 
plate, one of which is shown . 
in the drawing. * 

For each unit there wge three 
steel acid-circulation tanks 8 ft. 
long, 5 ft. broad, and 4 ft deep, 
situated on brick piers about 
2 ft. high. There was also a 
high level tank on a weigh- 
bridge by which the feed acid 
could be *vcighcd and fed into 
circulation, and an oleum re- 
ceiving tank from which the 
acid made could be pumged to 
storage. Thcf acid in the cir- 
culation tanks was fed to cast- 
iron centrifugal pumps through 
the bottom outlets and pumped 
to the sight-boxes at the top 
of the towers, each tank feeding 
two towers (or four). Returning.** 
to the tank, the hot acid ran 
through coolers which in the 
case of oleum were^ of 5-in, 
steel pipe, and in that of acid 
of Jovyer strength of 6-in. 

! sqtrtffg-flanged fast-iron pipe. 

# Such a cooler •(for oleum) is 
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Shown in Fig. 95. The pipes were supported on ‘racks an'd con- 
nected m the usual way to prevent the formation of ais-lbcks. 
It was found an advantage to provide splash-boards to make 
the flow of water between the pipes more even, and- in some 
cases considerable economy of water was effected by spraying 
the water op to the pipes with spraying jets similar to those 
used in fire extinction, or in Gaillard towers. The importance 



Fig. 94. — Sight Box for Absorption Tower. 

of securing adequate acid cooling cannot be overrated, and 
it was found necessary in all plants to increase the cooling 
area ip much more than the original amount.. The results of 
insufficient cooling on all but the smallest charges were bad 
absorption and rapid destruction of the plant. 

The system of circulation and the consequent connections 
differed considerably from one plant to another, and naturally 
varied with the nature of the feed and of the acid required. 
At Gretna, where 92 per cent. sulphuric acid was for the most 
part used as feed to make ao. per cent, oleum, circulation 
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»as carried out from»all three tanks, and the arrangement was 
:hat shown in Fi^.96. Feed acid flowed into tyo. 3 feed-tank, 
md through a i^-in. cast-iron bottom connection was allowed 
:o run to a Rees-Rotufbo cast-iron pump with an 8-in, impeller 
direct-coupleS to a 4 h.p. totally enclosed moto/), which elevated 



it through a 2i-in. oval-flanged cast-iron pipe to the tops of 
towers 3 and 6, about 8 tons of acid being* fe^ through each 
tower pe^ hour. This acid returned directly to the tank from 
which it came. At the same time, by means of a 3-in. over- 
flow pipe, a certain proportion was overflowing into N 5 . 2 
tank, which \vq$ fitted wijth a pump and circulating pipes, to 
and from towers 2 and 5, with*th^ addition of a cast-iwn acid 
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cooler: No. I 'tank was connected in the* same way to towem 
i.Wl In this instanced the delivery and retyrn pipes were of 
stedl and the cooler, alsb of steel, was 20 ft. long, with two 
ranks each containing five pipes, *>., similar to Pig. 95, but twice 
as long. From $0. 3 tank the oleum ran, also By overflow, tjo 
the ^ock tank from which it was pumped to thf* battery if 
30 ft. X 9 ft. storage “ boilers.” \ 

In the short discussion of circulating systems which ha$ 
been given under “ Absorption,” the defects gf this particular 
system have been pointed out, and it was in fact found 
necessary to provide a by-pass from the rising majn*of No. I 
pump, to allow oleum to flow into No. 3 tank, for without this 
the acid could not be brought to the necessary strength of 
98 per cent., the overflow from No. 1 remaining at 20 per cent. 
S 0 3 . When these conditions were established, f the acid in 
No. 2 was from 99 to 100 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 . The wholg system 
• worked well and gave little trouble ; it has the advantage that 
if affy pump or circulating pipe is temporarily out of action, 
the two tanks which are unaffected, with their towers, are 
sufficient to maintain absorption at the usual rate. 

Another and a better arrangement, employed at Queen's 
Ferry and elsewhere, connected circulation tanks Nos. 2 and 3 
together, and fed the last four towers ,from No. 2 tank, the 
run-off from these towers falling into No. 3, and from there 
passing to No. 2. In this way there were only two strengths of 
# acid in circulation — 20 per cent, oleum in No. 1 and 98 percent, 
in Nos. 2 and 3. An overflow pipe from No. 2 to No. 1 was 
provided as usual. Very large coolers — with from 500 to 800 ft. 
run of pipe — were provided, and in some cases were housed 
outside the building under the “ SO.* coolers.” An example 
of this design is seen in Fig. 97, which represents a single unit 
plant (East Greenwich). For the oleum section of the plant 
(towers Nos. 1 and 3), steel pipes and coolers were in use £ar the 
98 per cent, acid section, and cast-iron for the remainder. The 
outlets from the towers were connected directly to pipes of the 
same diameter as the coolers (5 in. and 6 in.). The rising pfpes 
were of 2j-in. bore. Feed acid could be run as usual into No. 3 
tanfc or, when no fiped acid was available, water could be added 
atjthe mixing head of the oast-iron, cooler on § the right-hand 
side. # Xhe centrifugal # pumgs* Were of the vertical, glandless 
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type already illustrated in Fig. 77. The cast-iron acid valves 
were also specially made for this J work and proved very 
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FlG. 98. — 2j-in. C.I. Acid Valve. • 

satisfactory. They could be opened to the full bore of *the 
pipe and showed no tendency to jam or stick. Fig. 98 shqprs 
a section of the aj-in. valve. Ofrall the alternative arrangements 
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of the absorpt«on-house, this, for the production of 20 per cent, 
ofetm^was probably the tfest. 

•Between the towers Nos. 1 and 4 will be noticed, in Fig. 97, a 
small cas*-iron tower connected to the “ S 0 3 cooler ” by a separate 

pipe. This was the auxiliary towpr 
which, on a - * single uijit plant, was 
necessarily used for making puie 
acid for the scrubbers. Acid was 
circulated round Jhis small tower 
(brick-lined like the rest) from the 
tank immediately to thedeft of it 
and ran back to the tank by way 
| of a mixing pot (shown in plan and 

\ elevation), into which the necessary 

water could be added; in order to 
^ keep the acid at 98 per c^pt. The 
tower was only in occasional use. 
and to avoid the use of a valve 
which in these circumstances and 
in the constant presence of trioxide 
is extremely apt to seize, a lute 
was fitted which could be filled with 
Fig. 99.— Gas-Lute for Auxiliary acid and emptied at will. The lute 
Absorption Tower. was a cast-steel T“P* ece as shown 

in Fig. 99. By allowing acid to 
€ flow in, the gas current could be cut off. When the tower was 
required for use the acid was drained out, thrawing with a blow- 
lamp if necessary. 

2. Operation. 

Charging and regulating the Burners . — In the operation of 
the burners, the important points were those of obtaining (a) 
complete combustion, i.e. t no “ sublimation ” ; ( b ) a^ high 
temperature in the outlet-flue and “ Heater-cooler ” ; ( c ) a con- 
stant percentages of dioxide. 

(c*) # The charge of sulphur per burner per hour varied 
from 50 to 90 lb. (or from 6*4 to 11*6 tons per unit per day). 
It <was dropped into the pan from iron scoops through the 
sliding door, the whole twelve burners being charged each 
hour yi a definite order. The* sulphur melte$ on the bottom 
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oF the hot pan and ’then was partly burnt and partly boiled 
away into the chequer-work, the sljdes in the door*t>qing 
regulated until # only sufficient air was being drawn in tcf cause 
the charge tg require, in appearance, fifty-five mifiutes for 
burning. The secondary air-vents in the afr-flue were kept 
fully open,afcd in ordinary circumstances admitted sufficient air 
to give an almost colourless flame at the level of the chcquer- 
work inspection door (J> Fig. 83). No other air-vents were 
required if the dfaught in each burner was equal. 

(b) To assist the heat regeneration of the plant, the “ heater- 
cooler ” had to be kept hot, and for this purpose a temperature 
of 650° or more in the flue leaving the burners was required, 
and to obtain it the average dioxide percentage in the burner- 
gas was held as high as possible — usually between 8 and 
II per cent. As 5 per cent, gas was used at the converter, the 

. additional air required was admitted at some point in the 
purifying; system. In ordinary practice these figures ipay 
be raised with care to 10 and 13 per cent., without danger 
of unconsumed sulphur being carried away. Special care 
is necessary when cleaning out the pans. This was generally 
done about twice a week. The main doors of two burners 
were fully opened, and the dust removed as quickly as possible. 
So much air then entered at these doors that an insufficient 
amount might be carried into others and “sublimation” ensue. 
To guard against this, it was usual to reduce the charges shortly 
before gleaning began. Once hot, the pans and brickwork 
retained their heat for a very long time. The plant could be 
shut down for three or four days and restarted without trouble. 

(c) To obtain the greatest possible constancy of gas 
composition, it was first of all important to adjust correctly 
the by-pass slides between the two flues (S, Pig. 83), so as to 
have the same suction in each fire. The correct setting was 
that in *hich each slide was less open than thaflying adjacent 
to it, and further up the gas stream in the flue (G v Fig. 83), 
and it could be checked by observing the time •Squired for 
each fire Jo burn out, or better, by actually measurihg the 
suction at each burner door with a very delicate manometer* 
With sulphur charges of 65 lb. the suction was equal to about 
0*170 in. of water, and did* not va fy from one pan to another 
more than o*oi ift. There was in generaV, however, and hf spite 
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ef such precautions, a slight increase of suction in one direction 
or t another along the burners, which caused the fires, taken in 
order along that direction, to burn out increasingly fast. 

It vtf&s therefore advisable that the order of charging 
should be arranged to counteract, if possible, the effects qf 
this f regular variation in suction, and the order adbpted finall 
was therefore the following : — 


Fires. 



The fires charged in this order are symmetrically placed with 
regard to the centre of the burners, and the effects of the 
pressure gradient were minimised. The composition of the 
gas entering the converter did not vary more than 0-5 per 
cent., and for 90 per cent, of the time was much more constant. 
With any other order tested before this one, the variation was 
much greater. 

In Fig. 100 are given the results of some series of tests 
made by testing the gas leaving the burners every two minutes 
for periods of an hour. Graphs HI. a and*IV. show the effect 
of charging in the way mentioned, particular attention being 
given to punctual and rapid charging. Graphs I. a and II. a 
represent other methods. It may be mentioned that if the 
charging were allowed to become in any way irregular, or 
the dampers or slides were at all out of adjustment, the 
fluctuations were much greater than those shown in thf graphs. 

The oscillations of all the curves are periodic. The com- 
bustion of sulphur in a hot pan is not a regular process, and 
the cause of the oscillations became clear on studying individual 
fires. Samples were withdrawn from the chequer-work, and the 
s£me main features appeared in each case. The sulphur wajs 
Qielted and well alight in ten mjnutes after charging. The 
dioayde percentage then rose«rapid!y (to 9-13 per cent.), and a 
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sharp peak appeared* *in the graph at about twenty . mihutes 
after charging. The percentage then ffell rapidly and the grapfii 
showed that combustion was practically over at forty myiutes 



past, 'although the fire appeared to the eye to be burning almost 
to the time of the next charge. This conclusion was confirmed 
by omitting a pair of charges^ from two fires during an hoiiV’s 
run. The crest, usually produced • fifteen to twenty minutes 
after charging was absent and a*trough present instead... (See 
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Graph I ,a v obtained when a pair of charges was omitted #t 
thirty minutes past therhour.) 

'Efich of the graphs* may therefore be Considered as the 
resultant of six single graphs added together, each representing 
a pair of fires burning effectively for about twenty-five minutes 
of tl\p hour. The oscillations are occurrences which clearly art 
to be expected in this or any similar plant. 1 Several variation^ 
were tried in the hope of causing the fluctuations^ to neutralise 
each other, but with no real success. The result of one of these\ 
is shown in Graph II. In this the charges were only half the 
usual amount, but were put on twice as often, so that Nos. I 
and 12 were charged at o and 30 minutes, Nos. £ and 11 at 
5 and 35 minutes, and so on. The graph shows a half-hourly 
cycle, with an interesting alternating form. In each case a is 
the burner-gas and b the converter-gas curve. The fluctuations 
were to some extent damped down by the effect outlie large 
gas volume of the “ heater-cooler/’ and by the admission of the* 
secondary air for dilution, but were nevertheless always 
repeated at the converters from fifteen to twenty minutes 
after the time of their passing the burner-flue. This had a 
certain effect on the conversion, which will be detailed later. 
These facts constitute, alone, a very forcible argument in 
favour of mechanical burners. 

The Working of the Purification System . — The acid in the 
last scrubbing tower was kept at 93 to 95 per cent, by the 
admission of fresh acid of 98 per cent, (or in some cases of 
oleum) to the circulation tank of this tower^ excess acifl being 
passed to No. 2 tower and thence to No. 1 as required. The 
strengths of the acids in these two towers remained at constant 
figures, which depended on the amount of trioxide formed in 
the burners, and on the atmospheric moisture drawn in. With 
a high burner conversion of say 4 to 5 per cent., and in cold 
weather when the atmospheric moisture was low, the contents 
of No. 1 tower might remain at 80 p f er cent, and if they were 
diluted, increased strength afterwards, owing to the absorption 
of stronger acid mist. More usual figures were: No. 1, 65 to 
70 per cent., and No. 2, 80 to 85 per cent. Whefc chlorides 
wore suspected in the sulphur, No. 1 was daily diluted to about 
50 per cent, by the additioq of whter, and renewed entirely at 

l ^Miles and Sarginson, /. Soc^Ghem. Jnd. (Trans.)^ 1922, 41 , 183. 
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frequent intervals, in extreme cases sprays of water. weVe set 
in two of the pipes of the “ S 0 2 coolfer.” This entailed # a»loss 
of production of about i per cent., an <3 was resorted to only as 
an extreme mc&sure. *The effect of chlorine on the conversion 
has already been discussed in the chapter on Gas-Purification. 

The corpse of th<f purification can be traced partially by 
examining the amounts of sulphuric acid and of “ total 
moisture” (*>., H 2 S 0 4 and H s O) carried by the gas, in the 
table of representative data given towards the end of this 
section. It will be seen that although the first filters and 
scrubbers Recounted for most of the mist, its elimination after 
this was gradual, and that the blower and grease-catcher 
caught a considerable fraction of what remained. The gas 
leaving the grease-catcher contained 0 010-0 020 gm. per cubic 
metre of fotal moisture if the purification was working 
normally# 

On all plants tests were run for a week or more to ascertain 
by actual measurement, so far as possible, the actual amfltint 
and composition of acid eliminated by each part of the system. 
As an instance, the result of one made at Gretna in May 1917 
is given in the table below. During the period 45 7 tons of 



JI.jO. 

S< 

Acid. 

l’arl of riant. 

• 

Tons. 

IVr 

cent. 

of 

Total. 

Tons. 

Per 

rout. 

of 

Total. 

Tons. 

IVr 
0.011 1. 
of 

Total. 

Tor 

cent. 

HySO^ 

Caught in SO.. Coolers* 

O-l CjO 

4.0 

0-200 

6-1 

0-39 

4*9 

62-7 

,, ,• No. 1 b liter . . 

1-620 

34*4 

1-430 

44.0 

3-05 

38-3 

57*5 

» »» No. 2 ,, . 

o-6oo 

12.7 

0-450 

13-8 

1.05 

13*2 

58.2 

„ ,, No. 1 Scrubber . 

0-460 

9.8 

0-030 

o *9 

0-49 

6-2 

}( 37 - 3 ) 

,, ,, Nos. 2 ;md 3 Scrubbers 

I -620 

34*4 

o-88o 

27-1 

2-50 

31-4 

Passing from Scrubbers* 

0-210 

4.7 

0-260 

8-i 

0-48 

6-o 

( 66 - 5 ) 

Average or Total . ^ 

4-710 

100-0 

3-250 

1 00-0 



• 7.96 

1 00-0 

50-0 


x Calculated. 


sulphur (97-8 per cent.) were burnt, containing 0-15 per cent, of 
water. Tne average percentage of dioxide in the converter-gas 
was 5*n. On each day estimations of atmospheric moisflire 
were made by Jhe chemical test. • The average gave 464 lbs* 
in a million cub. ft., or (at lo-sf C.— the; average tempetjature) 

2 F 2 
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a saturation of about 78 per cent. * The* water drawn in wfch 
the«air used for combustion and conversion can be calculated 
as '4 tons and, adding that in the sulphur? the total is 4*67 
tons. TJhe amount actually recovered was 4*7 r tons. 

The first twq filters remove about 47 per cent, of the total 
watqr and 58 per cent, of the sulphur tlioxide gylerated, and 
play a most important part in the purification. The scrubbers 
remove 44 per cent, of the water and 28 per cent, of the trioxidej^ 
4*7 per cent, and 8-i per cent, respectively, passing on to the- 
rest of the plant. The total of 471 tons of trioxide represented 
2-91 per cent, of the total production of the plant. # What pro- 
portion of the mist was passing from the scrubbers into the 
final filters could not be found directly, for the drip from 
these, if any, gives no guide to the amount of acid they are 
taking up. The lowest entries in the table wfire, therefore, 
calculated from gas-tests. * 

The inclusion of two filters before the scrubbers justified 
itSfclf amply, and on some plants the recovery of trioxide by 
these means was as high as 67 per cent. That so much could 
be eliminated before the scrubbers were reached proved in the 
end a most important fact. There was also some ground for 
believing that the more concentrated was the acid in the mist, 
the more readily was it eliminated b^ filtration. 

At one large factory, the filters had been too loosely packed, 
and the amount of total moisture in the gas leaving the grease- 
catcher was on some units as high as 0 80 gm. per cubic metre. 
Although this gave no serious anxiety so lofig as a good grade 
of sulphur was to hand, it was a most undesirable state of affairs. 
Various experiments were made. The third and fourth filters 
were sprayed at regular intervals ; this had a slight favourable 
effect. The feeds to the scrubbers were doubled ; the amount 
of moisture rose to 1-50 gm. Finally, it was found that if the 
burner-gas wa $ made as concentrated as possible and carried to 
the first filters without any addition of secondary air, an acid 
of well ovej^o per cent, ran from these filters, and the whole 
purification became more complete. In adopting this method 
the inlet for the secondary air was removed from the “ SO s 
coolers” to the inlet to the second scrubber, so that the system 
up to this point had to deal only*wi # th the comparatively small 
voluipe of burner-gas containing from 10 tot 12 per cent, of 
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dtoxide. The secofTdary air was drawn in thorough a' duct 
connected to the tops of the scrublJjer circulating tank^so 
avoiding a small loss of dioxide which, even with covered 
tanks, was otherwise ‘appreciable. The temperature of the 
burner-flue then rose to 750° or 8oo°. • 

The chief condition of successful filtration is to have the 
.largest possible amount of fine coke — between £ in. and VV in. 
— carefully dried before putting in. Trouble was encountered 
in the same measure that this provision was diminished or 
neglected. 

Operation of the Converters . — In running the converters, 
there were three conditions to be established in order to 
secure the highest possible efficiency. It was necessary to 
maintain (a) delivery of gas to each converter at a constant 
rate; ( b ) a suitable percentage of dioxide as nearly constant 
as possible ; (c) appropriate and steady temperatures at the 
inlet and in each layer of mass. 

(a) A constant rate of flow presented little difficulty ; the 
motors driving the blowers were practically invariable in speed, 
and slipping of the belts was rare. It was usual to open or shut 
the blower by-pass valve in accordance with the indications 
of the water manometer on the delivery side of the blower, 
maintaining a constantjhead of from 4° i n * to 60 in. of water, 
according to the charge. A better method, however, was to 
work by a manometer attached to the converter inlet, for the 
resistance of the plant subsequent to this point might be 
considered invariable, whereas the resistance of the whole 
plant after the blower, as indicated by the gauge at the 
blower outlet, was liable to alteration. If, for instance, the 
« cold gas ” by-passes were opened, the resistance of the plant 
as a whole fell, the blower continued to impel the same amount 
of air as before, but a greater proportion went through the plant, 
and a smaller one through the blower shunt. The pressure at 
the converters consequently rose, and the gas concentration fell. 

{b) To keep the concentration constant was* a 19a re difficult 
matter. It has been seen that the intermittent charging*of the 
burners gave rise to fluctuations which were unavoidable with 
this method of combustion anjl, when reduced as far as possiUle, 
■* g a ve rise to qprrespondi/ig fluctuations of 0*5 per cent, in 
the converter-gas. This unevbm\ess of composition was a 
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cpnsiderable hindrance to good conversion, and had the additional 
disadvantage of making fconversion tests more difficult. Some 
observations of the effect of the variations are^given in Fig. ioi. 
In Graph I., curve b shows the percentage of dioxide at the inlet, 
curve d , the conversion. When Graph I. was obtained, the inlet 
gas was more concentrated than was fourid best. will be seer 
that each rise in concentration is followed by a very definite 
fall in conversion, and vice versa . In the case of Graph II. not\ 

only are the initial fluctuations smaller, but the mean dioxide 
percentage is lower also. The result is that the fluctuations are 
less than before. The higher was the average concentration, the 
more did a variation by the same fraction affect the result. 

Tests were also made on the gas before and after it passed 
through the first layer, and some results of these are given in 
Graphs III. and IV. The effect is the same, but is*hiore marked 
than before. In the first case the conversion (curve*'/) is seen ( 
to fall from 40 to 35 per cent, in fifteen minutes. Curve e 
represents the percentage of the initial total volume converted, 
and is a measure of the amount, of conversion. As might be 
expected, this curve rises and falls with the first ( b), showing 
that the layer of mass attempts to deal with the extra load due 
to the influx of richer gas, but (as curve d shows) is not quite 
equal to the task. The same remarks apply, in a lower degree 
to the converter as a whole, and the discussion may be followed 
a step further. When the entering gas became rapidly richer, 
conversion by the first layer fell (by 5 per cent, or so in the 
example given), and the remaining layers Itad to deal with an 
extra load, due not only to the increased concentration but also 
to the fall in efficiency of the first layer. This fall in efficiency 
was inevitable, since this layer was not allowed to be hot 
enough to convert more than 25 to 35 per cent, of the whole. 
If its temperature were allowed to rise much above this, a far 
greater catalytic activity was attainable in it ; but tbe whole 
converter then became so hot that the total conversion, from 
96 or 97 par ce c nt., fell to 92 or 93 per cent. For the best 
result, *it was essential to divide the load as evenly as possible 
between all the layers. This was attained in the ordinary 
way by making -sure that no pyrometer indicated more than 
470° or 480°. 

These conclusions .were^coftfirmed by further observations, 
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and Fig. ,102 represents the result o!' a Series of tests made 

during^and for some timefafter the cleaning of a set of burners, 

• * # 



Fig. 102. — Fluctuations in Conversion by Separate Layers of 4 ^ass. 


an Operation which necessarily gave rise, on account of the 
opening of the burner doors, to very ^narked fluctuations. The 
period, of cleaning is .shown* By the two broken lines. In 




* D,E.S. PLANT— OSCILLATIONS IN CONVERSION 3 d 

#esponse to the marked increase in percentage tfdiich* begins, at 
about thirty minutes (curve b ), the '^rst layer conversion (d x ) 
falls, while the second and third layers (d 2 and d 3 ) accomplish a 
greater proportion of *the possible work. The total conversion 
has meanwhile fallen seriously, but it begins to increase as the 
concentration passes *the maximum, a series of changes in the 
layers now taking place which, at least roughly, is the converse 
of the foregoing. 

The whole sonverter was, therefore, in a state of sensitive 
thermal balance, in which the catalytic capacity of the platinum 
at the tetnperatures employed was exercised to its utmost It 
would have been of advantage to isolate one section of the 
mass from the rest, run it at 500° or 520°, and accomplish 
60 to 70 per cent, of the conversion in one stage. The 
remaining fhree layers would readily have accomplished the 
remaining conversion, the gas being cooled by heat exchange^, 
during its passage between the two sections. This would have 
made possible the use of a stronger gas than could be used in 
the existing converters with efficiency. 

The most general limits for the gas concentration were 
4-5 and 5-5 per cent. To obtain the best possible result — 
about 97-5 per cent. — which was attainable only on com- 
paratively low charges, even lower limits, 40 to 5-0, were 
advisable. Charges up to 100 lb. (31*8 tons trioxide per diem ) 
could be burnt with a conversion of from 91 to 92 per cent. 

(c) # The data given in the two foregoing figures were of* 
course the results* of experimental work ; for the purposes of 
ordinary control, temperatures were mainly relied on, in 
conjunction with periodical tests of the conversion. If the 
temperature shown by the pyrometer just above the first layer 
were kept at any given figure, the remaining temperatures soon 
settled down to particular values determined by the gas* 
concentration and the i^te of flow. The preheater was, as a 
rule, used only for starting-up, and the inlet gas contained, 
without its use, a more than sufficient reserve of^heat. The 
temperature of entry was, therefore, controlled by operfing the 
“cold gas^’ by-passes. With low charges (50 to 60 lb.) from 
370° to 380° was aimed ^t. On higher charges, the Seat 
developed in th$ converter being greater, from 3 5 5 0 to 365° was 
suitable. If the entry temper&ttise was too low, that «of the 
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gas leaving N 6 . i layer would begin to fall, and if the fall weite 

not thecked, the second /layer would rise in temperature and 
take ftver part of the work of the first, incipient loss of 
conversion could be stopped by first of all cutting ofif the cold 
gas, then by increasing the gas concentration. j 

Absorption . — To describe the operation of the* absorption-1 
house, it is not necessary to add much to the description which\ 
has already been given of the plant and its connection. It was 

\ 

Working Data. ( Charge , 70 lb.) Atmospheric Temperature , 15 °.) ' 


Place. 

i 

Temp. 

1 c. 

Pressure. 

1 jih Water 

Wist. 

100 

ir,s<>4 

ilguis. per 
litres 

“ Total 
Moisture*' 

1 

Remarks. 

Caving Burners .... 

GSo 

- 0*15 



« 

8-10 per cent. 

Entering^Oo Cooler, No. 1 Pipe 

270 

- 0.40 



Bjuncr conversion 

* 1 11 i» No. G „ 

90 




2 *5 -3-0 per cent.* 

„ No. 1 Filtei . 

21 

- J* 5 o 

400-700 

0 

0 

0 


,, No. 2 „ . 

18 

- 1*90 




„ No. 1 Scrubber . 

J 5 

- 2.15 

120*350 

Goo* i 300 

Cinuhiling acid 70 

„ No. 2 „ . . 

19 

2-20 


... 

per cent. 

Circulating acid 86 

v No. 3 »i 

21 

- 2*40 



per cent. 

Circulating acid 

„ No. 3 Filter . 

22 

- 2 Go 

20-80 

40-200 

93.3 per cent. 

,, No. 4 „ 

19 

- 2-85 

... 

#• • 

» No. 5 „ . 

16 

- 3*00 



... 

•, Press-Equaliser . 

15 

1 0-20 

_ 30-Go 

• ... 

„ Blower .... 

15 

• 3*70 


• 


„ Grease-Catcher 

30 

4 49' '40 

g# 



„ Heat-Exchanger Pipes . 

25 

42-00 

i *5 

10-25 

1 5 ins. drop in pres- 

„ Ileater-Coolei Pipes 

1 

1 i8 5 

27.00 



sure due to heater- 
cooler pipes 

Leaving heater- 

„ Converter Inlet Pipe . 

320 

20.80 



cooler 360° 

,, No. 1 Layer. 

, 37 o 


... j 


Conversion 96 per 

»i 1, No. 2 „ 

1 460 


• ... 

... 

4$nl. 

» n No. 3 v 

i 470 

... 

... 


... 

» 11 W^o. 4 # n 

1 440 


... 



,, Heat Exchanger . 

' 425 

13*50 




Leaving „ • „ 

i 275 

1 6-oo 




Entering SO ;i Cooler . 

80 



•> 

it # No. 1 Absorption Tower 

47 

5*25 

... 

! 

... 

» No. 2 „ • „ 

45 

3 **o 

... 

i 

••• 

* ». . No. 3 

Leaving „ 

• 

40 ♦ 

1*65 


1 

... 

i 58 

1 

c 

. 4 


, • 

1 r 

• 
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Upcessary only to maintain a flow of feed acid, at the correct 
rate, to keep the contents of the fijjst and last reservoirs kt 
20 per cent. oleu*n and 98 to 99 per rent, acid by a sufficient 
number of tests, and to see that sufficient of these acids was 
elevated by t!he pumps to prevent the acid % which ran back 
from the towers from rising much above these strengths. 3 The 
work is much facilitated, at least until steady conditions have 
been established, by using one of the rapid tests which have 
been described in Chapter II. 

When acid recovered from T.N.T. manufacture was in 
use as feed, silt used to accumulate in the coolers, so that 
periodically it was necessary to pump them empty and wash 
them out. The towers also required the same treatment 
occasionally. 

The efficiency of an absorption system in good running 
order is extremely high, and the main loss is likely to be due 
to the carriage of acid spray from the last towers into the 
atmosphere. This can usually be prevented by an alteration of 
the feeds, but in some cases spray-catching vessels were fitted 
to the outlet pipes. Occasionally also a certain amount of 
apparently unabsorbable mist would escape, and it was found 
that the application of cold water to the gas-coolers had the 
effect of producing this. 

Every effort was naturally made to keep the contents of 
the circulation tanks as cool as possible, but, however long 
the coolers are, a certain rise of temperature is inevitable. 
With ftie system illustrated in Fig. 97, but with coolers of a 
different length, having 270 and 1200 sq. ft. for the oleum, and 
98 per cent, acid respectively, the temperatures holding were 
as given below. The size of the first cooler was afterwards 
increased : — 


- 

Gas entering Towejp. 

Oleum. 

•0 por cent. Acid. 

Charge. 

• 

1 and 8. 

2 and 5. 

8 and fu 

Enter- 

ing. 

Leaving 

1 and 8. 

Enter- 

ing. 

^Leavi^Lg - 
2 and 6. 

Enter- 

ing. 

• 

Leaving 
S and 6 

« 

6-8 tons S. . 

56 ° 

52° 

34“ 

50° 

6o° 

34° 

68° 

34° • 

.33“ 

ro -11 „ „ . 

63 ° 

• 

50° 

45° 

I 

•53° 

72° 

• 

4°° 

8i° 

40° 

36“ 

• 
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These figures .apply to the production Of 22 per cent oleum, 
front feed acid of 91*5 per cent. In these circumstances, the 
absorption of trioxide By the oleum constituted, necessarily, 
about 6 ojper cent, of the total absorption. 1 Thfe heat develop, 
ment is difficult # to determine practically, but was greater in 
the tcjwers through which the 99 per cent acid was Rowing than 
in the others. Calculations similar to those made in the section^ 
dealing with the thermal effects of absorption in Qhapter VII., 
and from the data given there, indicate that $n 60-lb. charges 
(7*7 tons sulphur per day) about 230,000 C.H.U. are developed 
per hour in the four last towers, exclusive of some 60,000 C.H.U, 
given to the system by the hot stream of gas, and about 180,000 
C.H.U. in the oleum system, excluding in the same way some 
6000 C.H.U. It is, therefore, evident that the cast-iron cooler 
is justifiably made the more capacious of the two. When oleum 
was made from water feed with the system of Fig. 97, the 
^ relative heat development in the 98 per cent, acid section 
became even greater. Some by-passing of oleum to fhe other 
circulating tanks was then usually necessary (see, however, the 
footnote on p. 275). On units making 98 per cent, acid from 
feed acid of 91 per cent, (or from water), the total heat evolved 
was greater than in either of the foregoing cases, and the cast- 
iron cooler had to be capable of dealing alone with all this heat, 
for only acid of 98 to 99 per cent, was then in circulation. 

Efficiency . — The over-all recovery which was obtained by 
^the plant varied to some extent with the charge, but, for 
medium charges of 60 to 70 lb. per burner, was between 94 
and 95 per cent., exceeding this slightly in some instances. To 
maintain this high level the operation had to be carried out 
with strict attention to detail and unremitting avoidance of all 
possible loss. It was necessary to watch conversions closely, 
# to see that sulphur dioxide was not being lost by escaping 
from the scrubbing acid into the air, and that absorption was 
proceeding perfectly, and so on throughout the system. 

The estimations of efficiency which were deduced from the 
amounts of acid made and received, and relied ultimately on'the 
dips of the acid storage tanks, were occasionally checked by more 
direct determinations in which all the materials were carefully 
measured or weighed, and the losses were evaluated directly. 

1 T.R.ES.*k)2\ % 6, 205. 
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Stome details may be given of one special test ’carried but \n 
this way. No change was made in\the normal working of 
the unit, but wafer was substituted for acid as feed, in* order 
to avoid the a 'introduction of a large amount of 1 material 
extraneous to the plant. A special calibrated storage tank 
was reserved for the 20 per cent, oleum made, and the 
temperatures holding at various levels in the tank were 
determined »at the end of the run by using maximum 
thermometers. »At the beginning and at the end, all towers 
were drained and all service tanks dipped. In the second run 
all sulphiir^was burnt out from the burners to begin with, and 
the same was done at the end. The results of the two runs 
are shown below : — 


Direct Estimation of Recovery. 


* SO,} recovered in 

No. 1 (3 clays). 

No. 2 (4 days). | 

i 

Absorption plant . 

92*49 per cent. 

92*30 per cent. 

Purification „ 

^■30 » n 

2*23 „ „ ! 

Total Recovery 

94*79 per cent. 

94*53 per cent. 

Loss of SO- . 

5*21 per cent. 

5*47 per cent. 

• 



Direct Estimation of Losses 


SO,} lost in 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Conversion # . 

| 4.56 per cent. 

4*42 per cent. 

1 Circulation of scrubbei acid . 

0*23 >> 

o-54 » „ 

Absorption .... 

0*28 „ „ 

0*28 „ „ 

Leakage to drains . 

Nil 

Nil 

Unaccounted for . 

0*14 per cent. 

0.23 per cent. 


The United States Government Plant— Nitro, 
West Virginia. 

This plant was projected in 1918 to make an<j concentrate 
the* sulphuric acid required for the production of 300 .tons of 
smokeless^nitro-cellulose) powder per day. 1 It was decided to 
erect seven units of four “ systems ” each, the capacity of aich 
** system ” beinj* about 16 tons of sulphur trioxide. Construct^ 
1 Chase*and Pierce, / ItufiEng . Cke ^ 1922, 14 , 498. 
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of the first group was begun on 15th March, and was coffi-' 

pletfe'on 10th June, /\t the time of the Armistice four 

units* were complete and the remainder were very nearly so. 

Sulphur ‘was readily obtainable and therefore chosen as starting 

material ; but it was not known whether the plant should it 

all times be operated with sulphur, so that mere scrubbing 

apparatus was installed than would otherwise have been 

thought necessary, and the sulphur burners were so placeq 

that pyrites-burners could be substituted if they were required. 

From the standpoint of sulphur consumption a little of the ' 

possible efficiency was sacrificed in order to economise* platinum. 

To save fuel by installing regenerative converters was not 

considered worth while, for such plant could not be obtained 

for a long time. The floor space required for the seven units 

was about 300,000 sq. ft. The converter buildings had steel 

frames ; those enclosing the absorption plant had timber . 

frames. 

*u 

A plan and a section of two “systems” of half a unit) 
is given in Fig. 103. 

Burners and Purification System . — The sulphur was brought 
by rail and unloaded into concrete storage - bins and was 
removed from these to the burners in wheel-barrows. The 
rotary burners were of the Glen Falls type, 4 ft. in diameter by 
16 ft. long. A cast-iron combustion chamber was placed after 
each burner, and following this was a series of cast-iron gas- 
* cooling pipes (presumably air-cooled). From these pipes the 
partially cooled gas was led into the first of two scrubbing 
towers, each made of lead lined with acid-proof brick, filled 
with quartz, and 8 ft. square by 20 ft. high. Between these 
two towers there was a water-sprayed gas-cooler consisting of 
750 ft. of 16-in. lead pipes, each 45 ft. long, connected in such a 
’way that they formed a coil in a rectangular block four pipes 
high and four pipes wide. The hot g<as entering the £?st tower 
was cooled by contact with dilute sulphuric acid running down 
it, and this acid was at the same time concentrated sufficiently 
to be passed down the second tower (*>., to 80 per c^nt. H 2 S 0 4 ). 
The effluent from the second tower was returned for concentra- 
tion to the first. The heat of the burner-gas was therefore utilised 
t <3 some extent, and the ga% was scrubbed and partially dried. 
It is Essential for the sucoess of this cycle of operations that 
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th$ coolers placed b£twSen the two towers shoura act* well. 
Some difficulty was found in keeping the system in bailee ; 
at one time acid would accumulate ; at another the addition 
of stronger acid from the absorbing system was* required to 
prevent the acfd in one or other of the scrubbers from falling 
too far in strength. • • 

From the second tower the gas was led to the coke filter by 
a leaden pip^. This pipe ran from the top of the tower across 
the top of the converter building on a steel platform, as may be 
seen from the elevation in Fig. 103. The coke filter was a lead 
box 30 ft? long, 12 ft. wide, and 10 ft. high, reinforced with 
timber, and filled with coarse coke at the bottom, and from 3 to 
4 ft. of fine coke at the top. The gas passed from the bottom 
at one end of the box to the top at the other. Each “ system ” 
had one coke*filter. Next in order were the mineral-wool filters. 
Each was of cast-iron 6 ft. in diameter, and was connected to the 
coke box by a 16-in. lead pipe. Inside it were two lead screens 
supported by lead covered pipes, and on each screen waS* a 
layer of cotton fibre 1 in. thick, and one of mineral wool 8 in. 
thick. The gas passed downwards through the filter and was 
discharged into a 16-in. header. Five of these filters were 
provided. The purification being almost complete, the gas 
was led through a st^el pipe to the bottom of the final 
quartz-packed drying tower, down which 98 per cent, acid from 
the 98 per cent, acid section of the absorption system was 
sprayed. From this it passed to/ steel tower filled with coke, in 
order that any sprsfy carried ovel im the drying tower might 
be eliminated. The gas then pas\ to the blower which had a 
capacity of 3000 cub. ft. per minua d was electrically driven. 
That portion of the plant which ^ far been described was 
therefore under suction, the remai nder pressure. Each 

“ system ” had its own blower. * 

Convention System. — Each “system ” was alsa provided with 
a double preheater, heate <5 by two gas burners, and comprising 
two heating chambers fitted with pipes, and two combustion 
chambers. The gas entered the cast-iron (J-p^P es f rom a 
header running across the front of the heating chamber,, and 
passed out at the back into a. similar header. -In this way £he 
gas was raised iji temperature to about 400°, and was immedi- 
ately led to the# converters. F8r gach “ system ” there«were 

2 G 
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four toav&tters of the simple shelf type, each containing five 
shelvgs. No attempt was made to economise heat by fitting 
he*at exchangers, for the necessity of rapid construction forbade 
any elahprafion. 

The magnesium sulphate mass was sized from 0-25 in. to 0-75 
in., and was platinised after sizing, the ‘percentage of platinum 
varying from 0*15 to 0*30 per cent. The richer mass was 
placed in the layer through which the gas passed first. A$ 
a preliminary to conversion the mass was heated up as 
usual, with a current of hot air. In ordinary circumstances 
the gas entering the converter contained about 5-5 per cent, 
of dioxide. 

Absorption System . — The converted gas leaving the con- 
verters at 500° to 550° was conducted by pipe lines to gas- 
coolers, the first section of which was of cast-iron, the second of 
steel. For each “system ” there were 90 ft. of 12-in. cast-iron 
pipe, followed by 500 ft. of 1 2- 5-in. steel pipe, the whole being 
jcffTied in one length, and in the steel section, fitted with 
arrangements for water-spray. These coolers were in the open 
air close to the absorption-house. The first absorber was a 
steel shell 5 ft. in diameter and 11 ft. high, brick-lined and 
packed with quartz. Down this tower was sprayed acid which 
had previously been used in the final absorbers, and the 
spraying was continued until each lot of acid had been circu- 
lated through the tower about ten times, and had reached a 
concentration of about 27 per cent, of free trioxide. A second 
absorber was added later in order to increase this t8 40 per 
cent., and the gas leaving the first was then carried to the 
second. Oleum of about 16 per cent, was made in the second 
absorber under this arrangement, and was then concentrated 
to 40 per cent, in the first. The final absorption was carried 
. out in steel towers 7 ft. in diameter and 15 ft. high, lined 
with acid-proqf brick and filled with quartz. AcicL of 99 or 
100 per cent, was maintained in # circulation round these 
towers, an(J alst) round the final drying system, by means of 
cast-uon pumps. Coolers for the acid, both for that in 
circulation and that run off for use on other pkrts of the 
factory, were made of comparatively short lengths of 30-in, 
cast-iron pipe. 

TJiere were, there # fore, eventually two initial and one final 
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absorbers £or each ‘“system,” with coolers. The feed'tb the 
absorption system was recovered spent acid from the nitration 
of cellulose, and vrith this was mixed the weak acid produced 
by the operation of the purification plant. The gas at the 
end of the process passed out to the air through a spray- 
catcher fitted* at the foot of the outlet stack. # 

The concentrated oleum produced was very liable to freeze 
in cold weather. It is stated that this difficulty was overcome 
by mixing it, when necessary, with a prepared mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. 

This plant, and also the great du Pont installations at 
Hopewell, have now been dismantled. 

GRILLO PyVNT OF THE U.S. NAVAL PROVING GROUND. 

This jdant, a small installation with no regenerative 
apparatus, and the simplest possible absorption system, was 
erected in 1907 at the U.S. Naval Proving Grounds, Indian 
Head, Me., 1 for the manufacture of acid used in making 
smokeless powder. It was designed by the New Jersey Zinc 
Company. 

With a rated capacity of 6 tons of ore, it was operated 
successfully for three years, burning pyrites from New York 
and Virginia in O’Brien burners. During the two years 
previous to 1912, Louisiana brimstone was used entirely. The 
reason for changing raw materials was primarily to increase 
the capScity without enlarging the plant, and it was hoped 4 
incidentally to reduce costs, notwithstanding the large increase 
ki price per unit of sulphur. These expectations were fully 
realised. 

The burner is housed in a detached frame building 
19 ft. X 32 ft., with the sulphur store sheds adjacent. A frame 
building ££ ft. x6o ft. contains the conversion and absorbing 
systems. The gas coolfng and purifying systems are in 
the open at the rear of the buildings, in part protected by an 
open shed. 

The Bufner is the Trombus and Pauli burner and has been 
found most satisfactory. It consists of a horizontal cylindrical 

1 Patterson an<4 Cheney, /.,lnd. Eng. Chem ., 1912, 14, 723 ; Chetp. 

. Trade 1912, 61, 293. • 
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iron ‘shell £> ft. long and 3 ft. in diam£tier with cojnical ends, 
revolting on its axis once in two minutes. At one end is a 
hopper and worm feed with sliding dampeps. The other end 
connects with a rectangular cast-iron bevx of 37 cub. ft. capacity, 
provided with sliding damper and vertical cast-iron uptake 
pipe*, This pipe leads to a brick dtist-catchej* such as ii 
ordinarily used with pyrites-burners. The dust catcher merely\ 
cools the gas, as no appreciable amount of sulphur is carried 
beyond the combustion box. 

The burner is rated at 5500 lb. per day, but there has 
been no difficulty in burning 6000Tb. per day. Before the 
hopper is filled, the sulphur needs no other preparation than 
breaking up large lumps with a shovel. When forced along the 
worm, the sulphur melts just before it is dropped into the body 
of the burner, and a sufficient amount of melttd sulphur is 
always present to form a complete liquid coating on the inside „ 
of the shell as it revolves. The combustion of any sulphur 
wWch is volatilised from the cylinder is completed in the 
combustion box and vertical uptake. 

The special advantages of this burner are ease in control- 
ling composition of gas, low cost of upkeep, and freedom from 
losses. Once in about two months it is necessary to clean out 
the dross which collects in the cylinder. To do this, or to 
prepare for a shutdown for repairs in any other part of the 
plant, the sulphur charge is allowed to burn out completely. 
Any residue in the cylinder is then easily removed with a hoe. 
Starting the burner after cleaning, or even*\vhen it is cold, is a 
simple operation and no losses occur. 

The Purifying System . — At the exit of the dust catcher, the 
gas has cooled to a temperature of about 230°. At this point 
it enters the purifying system, which consists first of 250 ft. 
run of horizontal lead pipe arranged in tiers in a wooden rack. 
All gas passes through this length of pipe. This pipe is 
cooled by a water-spray, and here is deposited a small quantity 
of weak*sujphutfc acid formed in burning the sulphur. The 
acid deposited is, however, slight in comparison with the 
amount collected at the same point when pyrites^was burnt. 
The lead pipe connects with a large lead-lined box containing 
cpke, and here a further deposit of weak acid is obtained. Up 
to tlys point is formed also*£ slight deposit, of carbonaceous 
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n&atter fro^m the asphaltic material which the Loirfsiaiia’brinj- 
stone always carries in small quantities. # • 

From the coke box the gas passes to two wet scr«bb*ers 
in tandem. Each scrubber outfit consists of a ’vertical lead 
cylinder with a conical top, about 4 ft. high,*a lead pot pro- 
vided with Jead cooling-coils for water, and an air-lifit for 
circulating constantly a stream of sulphuric acid from the 
pot to the scrubber. The scrubber is divided horizontally 
by a perforated* diaphragm. The acid washes and dries the 
gas thoroughly, and flows out through pipes in a weakened 
condition* to the pot. A pot holds 2500 lb. of acid, and is 
constantly strengthened to a gravity of 1-75 by the addition 
of strong acid. The excess acid formed at this point is collected 
in an egg, and can be forced by air pressure to the weak acid 
supply used Tor the absorbing system. The air-lift was designed 
to replace the ordinary bubbler formerly used. Only 5 lb. air 
pressure is used in raising 80 lb. of acid per minute, and the * 
top of the lift is gas-tight, the air being piped to the # gas 
system, so that any loss of sulphur dioxide at this point is 
prevented. 

From the scrubbers the gas passes to a second lined coke 
box exactly like the first one, and from thence to a pair of dry 
filters in parallel. E%ch dry filter consists of three super- 
imposed lead-lined iron trays luted together. Each tray 
contains a mat of dry asbestos supporting a quantity of slag 
wool. reserve set of these filters is kept ready for use, as # 
they require to be? renewed about once every four weeks. The 
entire charge for two filters is 30 lb. of asbestos and 400 lb. of 
slag wool. The dry filters complete the purification process 
and the gas is then carried into the main building. Through- 
out the purifying process the gas comes in contact with no 
other metal than lead, but beyond this point either cast-iron oa 
wrought- i#on is used entirely. • 

Within the house the gas is first passed through a positive 
pressure blower, by regulating the speed of wfiich the composi- 
tion of the entrance gas is controlled, and the movement of the 
gas through the whole system is completed. Manometers on 
either side of this blower sjiow a suction of 1*5 in. of w&ter 
and a pressure^ 075 in. gf mercury. * 

The Conversion System . — •Rig ne*t stage of the* plant 

2 G 2 
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comprisfes^S preheater and converted. * The preheater is «a 
serie^ of vertical iron U"P*P es anc ^ heaters housed in a 
furftace heated by coal. In this the gas is heated to an initial 
temperature c of 380°, which is required for proper catalytic 
action by the contact-mass. 1 

Tfie converter is placed close to the preheatpr, and is al 
vertical cast-iron cylinder 6 ft. in diameter and 8|- ft. high,! 
composed of five horizontal sections. Each section contains a 
wire mesh tray for supporting the contact-masr, and a baffle to 
properly spread the gas. The Grillo contact-mass contains 
0*2 per cent, of platinum. A total quantity of £900 lb. of 
mass in coarse granules is spread on the trays to a depth of 
14 to 1 6 in., leaving a space of about 6 in. between sections of 
mass. The gas enters the bottom of the converter and leaves 
at the top, pyrometer tubes being provided to r&ad the gas- 
temperature. After the converter, the gas passes through 
• 180 ft. of iron pipe to the absorber. This pipe is air-cooled, 
intxder that the temperature of the gas may be low enough 
for good absorption. 

The Absorption System * — There are a tower absorber, an acid- 
cooling pipe, weak acid reservoir, mixer, a lead tank for strong 
acid, a pump, and a collecting tank. The tower is a vertical 
cast-iron cylinder 15^ ft. high resting o^n a cast-iron base, the 
top being covered by a perforated plate. From the centre 
rises the exit-pipe for waste gases. The tower is lined with 
^acid-proof tile and packed with quartz rock. The gas enters on 
one side near the bottom. A constant stream*of acid is supplied 
by the pump to the top plate, percolates through the mass 
of quartz, and passes out at the bottom of the tower to the 
cooling pipe. This is a horizontal water-cooled U*pip e > one 
leg of which carries an outflow pipe connecting with the pump 
£nd the collector. 

The acid supplied to the top of the tower is <ke pt at a 
temperature of 70°,and has a strength ‘of 99-5 per cent. H 2 S0 4 . 
The strength of*the acid leaving the bottom of the tower is 
reduced by the constant addition of a small stream of 75 per 
cent. H 2 S0 4 just before it enters the cooler. * 

The reservoir. for this weak acid, the mixer, and the strong 
acid lead tank are mounted ©n a plat/orm in th^ centre of the 
building at a sufficient .elevatioA for the acid to t run by gravity. 
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TJhe reservoir is an dpen "lead-lined box holding woo gallons. 
The mixer is a lead pot provided with lead coils for cooling 
water, and a special mixing pipe in which water and jstrdng 
acid are brought in contact. * . 

The mixing pipe consists of two heavy f-yi. lead pipes set 
at an angle pf 30°, and held together by a heavy lead sjieath 
burned on to a short length of 1 ^ -in. lead pipe. One of the 
f-in. pipes carries strong acid from the lead tank, and the 
other ordinary cold water from the mains. The i^-in. pipe 
serves to carry the hot mixture to the pot without spatter. 
This form of pipe requires a minimum of repair, and mixes 
about 5000 lb. of 75 per cent, acid per hour. The lead tank 
has a capacity of 18,000 lb. of strong. acid. 

The product of the plant passes through a scale tank and is 
delivered to^he nitric acid plant, where in winter weather it 
is mixed with 2 per cent, nitric acid to prevent freezing. The 
entire product can be delivered as 99-5 per cent. II 2 S 0 4 , but 1 
for use in making nitric acid a portion is reduced to 94* per 
cent. H 2 S 0 4 . 

In this plant, using Louisiana brimstone for eighteen 
months there had been no indications of poisoning, and 
the converter had not been opened. The temperature of 
gas entering the converter was kept constantly at 380°, and 
conversions were regularly 95 to 95-5 per cent. This low 
temperature means a decided saving in coal, and in wear 
and tear of the preheater. During six months the average 
consumption of <fcoal had been 21-8 lb. per 100 lb. of 
trioxide made. An entrance of gas of 6-5 to 7 per cent, 
was regularly used. During six months under the above 
conditions, the average make had been a little more than 
7 tons of acid per day, and the average yield on sulphur fed 
to the burner 93-36 per cent. The plant can make a maximun\ 
quantity *#f 8 tons with a yield of 90 per ceqt. Comparison 
of cost sheets showed fhat by changing raw materials from 
pyrites to brimstone, the cost of manufacture Rad been reduced 
nearly two dollars per ton of 98 per cent. acid. This reduction 
was due fti part to reduced losses from shutdowns for repairs, 
in part to increased yields, and in part to saving in coal &nd 
reduction of thg cost of upkeep. 
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Grjllo Plants burning Pyrites. 

i * 

Before 1914 a number of Grillo plants wrre, burning pyrites 
or zinc blende on the Continent and' Overseas, but in this 
country there was none, nor, indeed, a complete Grillo plant o|f 
any kind. In France and Belgium, where the oleum production 
before the War was very small, there were several small installaA 
tions at St Gobain and elsewhere. During the War a number! 
of plants, some of them of very large capacity, were erected in ; 
both Great Britain and France, by the Simon-Carves Company. 
At the Dalton works of the British Dyestuffs Corporation a 
large installation of twelve units designed to produce 120 tons 
of 20 per cent, oleum per day, was put up in 1915. At the 
works of the United Alkali Company at Widnes and St 
Rollox units each of 20 tons capacity were erected, a similar 
unit being built for the Cleckheaton Chemical ‘Company. 

* There is also a 15-ton plant in Wales, designed to burn zinc 
blende, and a 10-ton sulphur-burning unit was erected by the 
same firm for the Japan Dyestuffs Corporation. 

The Paris house of the same firm (. Entrcprises Simon 
Carves) also erected plants in the following situations (the 
capacity is in each case stated in tons of 20 per cent, oleum 
per day): Poudrcrie Nationale de StinUChamas , 100 tons; 
Miramas Works, 45 tons ; L’Estaque Works of the Etablisse - 
ment Knhlmann , 20 tons (these three were pyrites-burning 
f plants); Societe Roy ale Asturienne des Mines Aviles , 40 tons; 
Pennaroya Works, 20 tons; Tonnay-Charente, 40 tons (these 
three burnt zinc blende). There was in addition a plant 
at the Poudrerie Nationale de Bergerac , which was to have 
a capacity of 120 tons, but was dismantled at the time of 
the Armistice and fitted up again in the Ktihlmann works at 
•Loos and La Madeleine. Of the plants built by the Company 
in France, those which were working coring 1922 we?S situated 
in the Kiihlmann works at Rouen, 20 tons ; L’Estaque, 20 tons ; 
Loos, 60 fon$ ; and La Madeleine, 90 tons. All these four works 
burns Spanish pyrites. 1 t 

On the plant of the British Dyes Corporation, each unit 
has a Moritz bifrner, capable of. burning 10 tons of pyrites 

* • • m 

Information kindly supplied fey the Simon-Carvgs Company. 
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$nes per day. This •burner has eight shelves # a»d "the* ore is 
fed in a plunger-feeding mechanism, the stroke oi tlie 
plunger being variable. The central shaft is cooled by forced 
air draught, afid the »five upper arms are also £ool£d by in- 
ternal air circulation along the arm and ba<;k over a dividing 
feather into the interior of the shaft again. The hottest 
shelves are the third and fourth, and the burnt ore from the 
last shelf is, quite cold. Admission of air to the shelves is 
controlled by $mall slides. The shaft rotates once in about 
three minutes. In this burner the percentage of sulphur in the 
cinder can be reduced to 1*5 or 2-o. All the twelve burners 
are placed in a single burner-house, and several movable 
platforms, travelling on overhead runways, are fitted for 
access to any of^the furnace doors. The burner works well 
and does nt>t run too hot. The layout and the working of 
this portion of the plant are very favourably regarded. 

Following the burner, in the plant as first erected, was* 
a dust Chamber containing a number of brick-built compart- 
ments, through which the gas passed in succession. A brick- 
lined steel pipe led to this from the burner. Leaving the 
dust chamber, the gas passed into the bottom section of the 
first acid wash-tower, constructed with lead, lined with brick, 
and supplied with acid very much as in a Glover tower. A 
certain amount of concentration of acid took place here, and 
the washing process was carried further by passing the gas 
into a second tower, constructed in the same way as the firsl^ 
but filled with coke instead of with bricks. Leaving the second 
tower the gas was drawn through three filters in succession, 
each being constructed of lead in the usual way, and filled 
with coke. After passage through a single drying tower of 
lead, the gas issued to the conversion system by the Roots 
blower which followed next in order, and was coupled in ths 
ordinary .way to a grease-catcher. , 

The conversion syste # m consisted of two jacketed converters 
similar to those of the D.E.S. Grillo plants, 3nd fewer gas-fired 
preheaters also of somewhat similar design. Each of the four 
layers of # mass in the converters contained about 0-2^5 per 
cent, of platinum. The preheaters were required in ordirfary 
operation. ^ . . * 

The absorption system comprised five horizontal absorbers 
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and tWo •aBi.orption towers of the kind* described previously 
in this,chapter, with appropriate pumps and coolers. * 

The working of the purification system of this plant was 
defective,,, and after being in operation • with a' low efficiency 
for about four years, the plant was closed down. It should 
be mentioned that the plants in Francfe, in whiclj the purifi- 
cation system was built on a more liberal scale, have operated, 
and are still operating in a more satisfactory manner. 

Modifications have now been carried out, on part of the 
plant of the British Dyestuffs Corporation which have proved 
very successful. After the burners have been installed u Cottrell 
dust precipitator capable of taking the gas from two burners 
in each of the two halves into which it is divided. The 
negative electrodes are steel rods and the positive electrodes 
steel plates stiffened with angle iron. A voltage of about 
60,000 is employed. The temperature throughout*, the pre- 
* cipator is much above that at which sludge can form, and 
th£ perfectly dry dust falls into shutes from the ends of which 
it is removed by a chain-extractor. All but a few per cent, 
of the dust from the burners (which represents on the whole 
about 3 per cent, of the weight of the cinder) is thus removed. 

The gas from two burners (i.e., from each half of the 
precipitator) is then led to two acid wash-towers in series, as 
on the old unit, and passes from the second of these towers to a 
Cottrell mist precipitator. This consists of two leaden cylinders 
^containing a number of lead tubes through the axis of which 
the negative electrodes pass. All but a few per cent.*’ of the 
mist particles are then taken out. Next in order are two 
coke filters in series, of augmented size, filled with coke which 
has been carefully sized and washed. 

In order to reduce the mist still further, and to absorb such 
jmpurities as hydrochloric acid, the gas from the precipitators 
is taken through two towers in series, down which a flo*K of liquor 
(initially containing about 0 2 per cerft. of sodium hydroxide) 
is maintained by pumps. These two towers are the same in 
construction as the acid wash -towers, whose function they 
formerly fulfilled. Returning from them the ga# is drawn 
through a washer designed on the lines of a Livesey gas* 
washer. On entering the jvasher the gas is sprayed in the 
pipe jyith fresh alkaline liqitor, and then receives a very 
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thorough scrubbing* by 'bubbling through the alkaline Tiqujd 
under numerous series of serrated edges. The liquor frcya this 
washer is removed by overflow and is supplied to the circulation 
tanks of the alkaline wash-towers. To remove spray from the 
gas a “ stripper ” is provided in the form of another coke-filled 
leaden filtej, and after making its way through two drying 
towers in series, the gas is ready for conversion. To the 
conversion system heat-exchangers have been added. 

This system* is an interesting one, combining as it does 
the features of acid cooling and washing, electrical precipitation 
of both dtist and mist, and scrubbing with alkaline liquid. It is 
giving excellent results. 1 

In another unit erected in the North, shortly after the 
Dalton plant was completed, two Moritz burners were fitted, so 
that the caplcity of the plant was about 20 tons of 20 per cent, 
oleum. T»he purification system was different from that of the 
first plant to be described. After the two acid wash-towers, * 
was installed a battery of ten filters, made of lead and pa?k*ed 
with quartz, and similar in construction and arrangement to the 
filters of the Tentelew plant. After these came two brick-lined 
cast-iron towers packed with acid-proof rings, down which a 
liquor (made up to contain 0-5 per cent, of sodium hydroxide) 
was circulated by Marcus Allen pumps. Then followed a 
“ stripper,” three cast-iron, brick-lined drying towers, and an acid 
spray-catcher, also of cast-iron, with connections of the same 
metal. The gas was then drawn through an equaliser into the, 
blower. • 

The introduction of washing with bisulphite solution in 
packed towers, and the substitution of the small Tentelew 
dust-catching filters for the ordinary large coke-filled vessels 
did not prove to be a success, and the plant ran only for a short 
time. • 

1 For tltfS ingenious and yery adequate transformation of the plant, Mr 
S. Robson and the staff of the British Dyestuffs Corporation are responsible. 
Acknowledgment is due to the Corporation for permitting the publication 
of these facts. 
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THE TENTELEW PROCESS ’ 

The process of the Tentelew Chemical Company was worked 
out by Eschellmann and Harmuth, respectively technical 
manager and chief engineer of the firm, and the patents 
were taken out in the name of the three parties. Until 1886 
all the fuming sulphuric acid consumed in Russia fi r the manu- 
facture of lubricating oils from crude naphtha had beeij imported 
* from abroad at the abnormally high price paid to the Bohemian 
firtoof Starck. In this year the work of the Tentelew Company 
began. Many experiments were made; one apparatus was 
replaced by another, and in the course of years many processes 
were tried out on a large scale before a satisfactory and 
economical one was found. In the end success was attained, 
and the consequent fall in the price of fuming acid in Russia 
led to a great extension of the Russian petroleum industry. 

It has been stated by the firm 1 that the first acid produced 
by them (100 per cent. H 2 S 0 4 ) was sold as far back as 1886, 
*and that the main features of the process were used By them 
from 1894 onwards. The inventions were first announced in 
1901, when the Company applied for foreign patents in most 
countries. 

These applications were vigorously contested by the Badischc, 
# but the opposition failed. The German Patent Office decided 
in 1905 that the Tentelew method of purification, fcr which -a 
patent had been sought in 1901, wis actually the result of 
original .inyentive action, and in spite of the Badische's 
representations a patent was granted in 1907. It was 
acknowledged that specially valuable advantages wtre secured 
by* the successive removal of sulphuric acid and of chlorine 
expounds from the burnqr-gas.' 

1 £omnyuSication to Lunge. 
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t The Tentelew p’uVifying process was charactei ised By dfy 
filtration and separation of the fog before washing, and fcy the 
application of alkali for purifying the gases, thus introducing a 
chemical purification, whereas the Badischc process of, purifying 
by means of sulphuric acid employed mechanical and physical 
means. Tfye great Advantage of the Tentelew procere was 
proved by the fact that the same contact-mass had been 
working in .their first large contact-apparatus for nine years, 
and still yielded a 97 per cent, conversion. 

The following comparison shows the main differences 
between »the Tentelew purification process and that of the 
Badische at* the time when this question had been fought out : — 


Badischc . 

1. Addition of aqueous vapour t 

the hot btrner-gases. 

2. Cooling.^ 

3. No filtration. 

• 

4. Washing with sulphuric acid fc 

the purpose of removing th< 
sulphuric-acid fog. 

5. No treatment with alkali. 


Tentelew . 

1. No such addition is made. 

2. Cooling. 

3. Dry filtration and separation of 

sulphuric-acid fog. 

A. No such ODeration. 


5. Washing with alkaline liquor. 


During the first year of working efforts were mainly directed 
to producing cheaper^ fuming acid, but, later, attention was 
turned to the production of ordinary acid, the object in view 
being to dispense with the lead-chamber plants. The Badische> 
their competitors, were the first to do this : the Tentelew^ 
Company followed suit. Finally, the antagonism between 
the two was resolved by an agreement by which the interests 
and experience of the two firms was shared. The Badische 
is now involved with the other large German firm in the 
Interessengemeinschaft ) but the close relations with the Tentelew 
Company are still understood to hold. • 

By 19*1 the process had been sold to Jtfobel Brothers 
at Baku (2 sets), Ste^ua Romana Company at Gampina 
(Roumania) ; Merrimac Chemical Company (at Boston, 2 sets) ; 
General Chemical Company, New York; Weiler-ter Meer at 
Uerdingei! (2 sets); Dynamite Nobel at Hamburg (3 sets); 
Kopparbergs A. B., at Falun; Oehlrich & Company at Ri£a; 
Uschkoff & Company at I£asan. At the end of 1911 1 24 sets 
. 1 Chem . Zeit* rgi2, 2i8 t . 
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of the' Tentfclew apparatus for 4000 tons'df trioxide each were 
at wo$k in Russia, Germany, Roumania, Sweden, America, and 
Japan.* 

Tentelew* plant was erected by NobeFs Explosives Company 
shortly before the War, and the Mannheim plant which they 
had formerly worked was superseded. This firm, tjie chief con- 
stituent company of Nobel Industries, Limited, has now four 
units of Tentelew plant of modern design at their Ardeer works. 
During the War a large Tentelew plant of six units was erected 
by this firm in the cordite factory at Pembrey, which they were 
managing for the Department of Explosives Supply. * A similar 
plant of two units was also erected at the Royal Naval Cordite 
Factory at Holton Heath, and is still in operation. 

In Italy the oleum plants built during the War were mostly 
of the Tentelew design. Two units were installed Lt Cengio by 
the Societa Italiana Prodotti Explodcnti , and three more were 
* built by the Union Concini , two at Bovisa and one at Vicenza. 1 
Tfidre are also plants in Japan, in the Baeycr works at 
Ludwigshafen, and at Schlebusch. 

The following is a list of the Tentelew patents in this 
country, the United States, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Italy. 

\a) Contact Pi'ocess. — B. Ps. I19C9 cjf 1902, 20952 of 1904, 
23419 of 1909; U.S. Ps. 792205 of 1905,937148; Fr. Ps. 321275 
of 1902, 3778 of 1904 (addition), 407914 of 1909; Belg. Ps. 
1 163469 of 1902, 179782 of 1904, 219865 of 1909; Ger. Ps. 
178762 of 1904, 227095 of 1909; It. P. 132; vol. cliii., p. 189, 
vol. cxcvi., p. 314, vol. lxxxvi. ( b ) Gas Purification — B. P. 
12213 of 1907; Fr. P. 379565 of 1907, 194176, 230585 of 
1910; Belg. P. 199923 of 1907; It. P. 21 1 (vol. cclxviii.) 
of 1907. ( c ) Absorption Apparatus — B. P. 22095 of 1907; 

«Fr. P. 382081 of 1907; Ger. P. 21 1999 of 1907; It. P. 187 
(vol. cclxi.). ( ) Burner-gas Cooler — B. P. 14670^0! 1911; 
U.S. P. 1078841 of 1913. * 

The distinctive features of the Tentelew system are found 
in the ^purification and conversion systems. Either pyrites or 
sulphjir can be used. The burner-gas is cool£d to the 
temperature of filtration by passage into a leaden gas-cooler 
of# special design surrounded with, water, an<j is then freed 
• 1 Cantimorri, Gjorn . Ckhtf, lnd. % ed. App., 1923, 10, 66. 
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of the greater part bf tfre residual acid and solid matter by 
passing through quartz filters adapted for cleaning out, when 
necessary. It is then washed in a bubbling tower with a rvumber 
of compartments, into which is fed at the top a dilute, solution 
of sodium hydrate. After being deprived of .spray, dried, and 
passed through filters to remove mechanically carried particles 
of drying acid, the purified gas is forced, by means of a blower, 
which on mpdern plants is of the turbine type, through the 
preheater and « converter. Platinised asbestos is used as 

contact-mass, and the comparatively high concentration of 
platinum Mn conjunction with the use of an efficient type of 
tubular hea # t exchanger makes it possible in some cases to run 
without the use of fuel for heating the gas to the temperature 
of reaction. The converter has special features which have 
already beer! indicated. The converted gas is cooled in tubular 
coolers, anpd passes to an absorption system consisting of several 
absorbers of the bubbling type, the arrangement of which may ! 
be varied to meet the requirements of the plant. * * 

No metal but lead is in contact with unpurified burner-gas. 
The cooling, washing, and drying towers are usually cast in 
flanged annular sections. Each section is suspended from a 
steel supporting structure by means of a collar passing round 
it, and tie-bolts attachecl to the collar. In this way any section 
is relieved of the main part of the weight of those above it, 
and the tendency to collapse is minimised. 

Contrasting the plant with the less developed Grillo and # 
Mannlfeim systems, which, with one or two exceptions, are 
the only others adopted in this country, it is seen to have a 
more efficient purification system, simpler and better heat- 
regeneration apparatus, and on the whole a greater flexibility 
in operation. On account of the use of a gas-washing tower, 
of a comparatively closely packed converter and of bubbling* 
absorbers, «the pressure at which the gas is c^rawn or forced 
through the plant is hig/i, and a greater expenditure of power 
is therefore necessary. ' » * 

The ensuing descriptive notes (Plant A) apply in general 
to Tentefew plant of modern design, but to no particular 
installation. Plant B is plder, and represents an eailier 
stage of development. Jn the. first case the unit has. a 
capacity of about u tons df* trioxi^e per day, ip the 
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second it isv. about S tons. Plant A bfirns pyrites, Plant B 
sulphur. 

Tentelew Plant (A). 

In plants of this type pyrites is burnt in rotating mechanical 
burners, and has consequently to be crushed and screened first 
of alf by passage through jaw crushers and rotary screens. 
The crushed ore, sized to about jj in. and under, may be carried 
to the burners on an overhead runway and tipppd into the feed 
hoppers. A semi-automatic weighing machine is often built 
into the runway. 

The order in which the various elements of the unit are 
connected with one another can be seen from the illustration of 
Fig. 104, which is diagrammatic only. In a modern installation 
the plant is set out as far as possible in one straight line. 

The Pyrites Burners , — To each unit two mechanics! furnaces 
c may be fitted, each having a nominal capacity of 5 tons of 
pyrites a day, and a third is sometimes provided as a standby. 
These burners are in some cases of the Lurgi type, and are 
similar in general construction, although not in detail, to 
Herreshof furnaces. Each consists of an upright cylindrical 
steel shell about 11 ft. 6 in. in diameter by about 15 ft. high, 
and inside this shell is a brick structure consisting of seven or 
eight circular hearths, one above another. Through the centre 
of these hearths passes a vertical shaft which is kept cool by 
air convection, and at each level, cast-iron rakes are fitted into 
*the shaft by a locking device. As the shaft rotates, the rakes 
revolve and stir the whole surface of the charge on each shelf. 
The teeth of the rakes are set to impel the charge inwards and 
outwards on alternate shelves. In each shelf are two holes so 
arranged that the ore is worked to the outside on one shelf and 
t then falls through a pair of holes on to the shelf below. Here 
the set of the teeth of the rakes causes it to pass towards the 
centre, where are two holes delivering it to the next tray, and 
so on. The; ore 1 is supplied at the top of the furnace from a 
hopper. provided with a worm feed driven from the main shaft. 
The passage of air between the revolving shaft and Ifiie bottom 
tray is prevented.by the provision of a lute packed with sand, 
b^rnt pyrites, or fine quartz„in the usual way. The usual rate 
of rotation of the shaft and- &rms is about h^lf a revolution 
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Fig. 104. — Tentelew Plant (A). Diagram of Gas-Connections. 
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In a 'minute. For each group of two fbrnaces, a motor drijres 
a sn^in shaft to which pinions are attached tearing on 
tKe horizontal bevel wheels of the furnace shafts. A suitable 
reduction oY the speed of the motor is obtained by reducing- 
gear. The burnt ore drops out of a hole in the bottom tray 
into* a closed iron box running on rails. Doors f are provided 
to give access to each shelf; there are also inspection-plugs 
and small ports with sliding shutters by which the entrance 
of air to the trays can be controlled. r 

The temperature maintained in the three top shelves is 
round about 750° with pyrites containing from 48* to 50 per 
cent, of sulphur. The lower shelves are not so l hot. If the 
full amount of 5 tons is burnt each day, the temperature may 
become excessive, and as a result, slag is apt to form. This 
is most likely to occur on the first shelf, but Nb. 3 is usually 
the hottest, and here the heat is most likely to damage the 
arms, by causing them to bend upwards and finally to break. 
When an arm is broken the access-doors are opened and the 
pieces removed, the slag is taken out from the shelf and a 
new arm, preferably fitted previously to a similar shaft, is 
inserted. If the pyrites is too fine, slagging will occur. The 
amount of residual sulphur in the cinder depends, of course, 
largely on the nature of the ore, bu^a final content of 2 per 
cent, is not unusual. 

The gas from the burners issues at the top into a cast-iron 
main about 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, lined throughout with 2 in. 
of fire-brick and provided with dust chutes and scrapers for 
cleaning. Through this main the gas passes to a dust chamber 
of the Howard type. The chamber is built of brick, bound 
with steel channels and tie-rods, and is divided by a longitudinal 
wall so that one half can be cleaned out while the gas is passing 
# through the other. To effect these changes a number of cone 
valves operated by geared winches are fitted to the inlet and 
outlet parts of the chambers. Eactf chamber contains a large 
number of stefcl sheets, all placed horizontally, from 3 in. to 
6 in.. apart. The cleaning of a dust chamber, of the outlet 

pipes from the burners, and of the gas-main is B carried out 
at regular intervals, the length of which is ascertained by 
experience, 
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me Burner-gas Cooler, — Leaving the dust chamber, tfoe ^as 
passes into another cast-iron main about 3 ft. wide, lined with 
brick, from wlych also the dust has to be removedf at .intervals, 
and then enters the burner-gas cooler — one of the special 
features of J:he Tentelew design. This vessel is about #22 ft. 
high in all, and consists of a cylinder made up of five sections 
of cast-lead .rather more than 1 in. thick and about 8 ft. in 
diameter, which* are built up on a strong cast-iron ring about 
10 ft. in diameter standing on four cast-iron pedestals. The 
construction of this cooler can be made clear from the description 
given in the patent of 1910, which differs from actual present 
practice in certain respects, but is nevertheless essentially 
applicable. The cooling of hot gases to the temperature 
necessary fflr purification, in one operation, is a matter of 
great difficulty, for leaden tubular coolers are apt to be 
destroyed rapidly by the action of hot acid and the formation 4 
on them of hot crusts of flue dust. These drawbacks 5 re 
avoided by using hollow plates, as shown in Fig. 105. The 
left side of the elevation is a vertical cross-section on the 
plane CD ; the right side is an elevation at right angles to the 
first. The upper half of the plan is a horizontal cross-section 
on the plane AB. # 

The apparatus consists of a preliminary cooling section b y 
into which the gas enters through the "f -piece d , attached to 
the main ; the main cooling space a of four sections ; an outlet 
chamber f and a trough g , where the condensed acid forms a 
lute for the whole cooler. The inlet pipe passes into the 
dome of the cooler through a loosely packed joint. There is 
therefore no rigid connection, and expansion of the leaden 
dome is not restricted. Each of the rings //, which form the 
cooling chamber proper, is cast with three parallel holloa 
diaphragms, i, z, which, in plan, form complete chords of a 
circle. The upper edgfbs of these diaphragms are inclined 
downwards to the centre, so that overheating tannot be caused 
by air or steam being trapped in contact with the hat walls. 
Stays k ) £ keep the diaphragms in place, and the weight is 
borne on bosses which are placed between each pair. Round 
the whole coolgr is a wa^er jacket of steel plate l ; and iflto 
this water enters at m, The # water enters and leaves the 
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24-in. ‘main the gas is carried to the top r of the filter-box ty 
a 6-in, lead pipe, connection with the main being r made (on 
both inlet and outlet) by an inverted U“t>end with lutes, so 
that any ,filt6r can be cut out from the others for cleaning. 



A platform is provided at a suitable height to facilitate inserting 
and withdrawing'these bends. The packing consists of quartz 
sized to about \ in., and this is packed on to a lead grid, 
suitably strengthened to take the load. Each filtet contains 
1 1 tons of crushed and sized quartz. 

t Water can be supplied to. the filter through a 3-in. pipe, and 
compressed air can also be blovwi in by means qF a distributing 
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pgpe below the grid.* *Tlie outlet pipe for water feaves'thfe filter 
at the tdp and delivers to the drain through a lute. which 
prevents air being drawn in when the filter is in operation. 
The whole apparatus may be placed on a Wick, pedestal 
covered with Jead, and the lead covering rr^ay be continued 
between th^ pedestals* and inclined so that waste can run easily 
to the drain. 

Much du^t may be caught in these filters, and when any 
one of them i» found to offer a high resistance to the gas, 
on account of the passage through the quartz having been 
obstructed, it is cleaned by flushing out with water, from the 
bottom upwards. The frequency of cleaning varies with the 
character of the ore being burnt, but one or more filters may 
be cleaned each shift, or at least three each day. 

Gas Scrubbers . — From the filters a 20-in. main leads to 
the prew&sher (Fig. 108). This is a scrubber placed before 
the wash-tower and containing a single bell placed inside a # 
cylindrical lead casting of about 6 ft. diameter, 3 ft. depth® and 
1 in. thickness. The gas enters through the cast-lead cover 
into another concentric cylinder, the lower end of which is 
belled-out, and makes its way up through the liquid after 
passing through the serrations at the edge of the bell, or 
through four rows of jjioles in the rim, about \ in. in diameter. 
Four 6-in. outlet pipes collect the gas from the annular space 
between the shell of the washer and the bell. Water connec- 
tion is provided and there is also compressed-air connection 
to two perforated half-coils which lie on the bottom and can 
be used for air stirring. The prewasher is surrounded with 
a steel water-jacket and stands in a large cast-iron tray. 

The wash-tower (Fig. 109), into the bottom of which the 
gas leaving the prewasher is drawn, comprises five or more 
superimposed cylindrical lead castings, each about 6 ft. ia 
diameter wid 3 ft. deep, all burnt together. .In each section 
is a mushroom-shaped ‘bubbling plate with circular rows of 
perforations, or with serrated edges and perforation*? as well. 
In either case the plate is very firmly fastened down t© avoid 
vibration.® Dilute sodium hydroxide solution of about 1 per 
cent, is supplied to the top .of the tower from a storage tSnk, 
and overflows from one sgction ta another until it reaches the 
bottom. It is« then passed iifto the prewasher through the 
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ldwer 'of "the two side pipes shown in Fig. 108, and from theje 
overflows through a lute to the drain. The waste liquor 
consists mainly of dilute sulphuric acid with sulphur dioxide 
in solutiqn. ' Provision is also made, as- the sketch shows, for 



draining the liquid completely away from any section and so 
cleaning out the tower — an operation which is performed at 
frequent regular intervals. 

. To supply the tower and, prewasher with the dilute alkaline 
solutiqp, from one to two kilos bf sodium hydroxide is required 
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e^ery twenty-four h'otirs, the quantity used being increased if 
the arsenfc or chlorine content in the gas to be dealt « with 
is found or expected to rise. The completeness jof the 
purification i^ ‘controlled by frequent tests of“*th£ arsenic 
content of thq liquid from each section of the washing tower, 
and the gag leaving fhe tow'er is submitted to the contiguous 
u.r W ater, the solution being examined 



afterwards for arsenic. This method of purification is very 
satisfactory for pyrites burner-gases in ordinary circumstances, 
when carefully controllefi by those who have had experience of 
it. No trouble is experienced from hydrochloric acid pfoisoning, 
and the elimination of arsenic, in nearly all circumstances, is 
very compete. 

Drying Towers . — The piyified gas, whichr now needs <3nly 
drying, passes # next to tjie drying towers — four in number. 

Each consists ol three section^* ft. in diameter and 6 ft. 6 in. 

• «» 
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in height, made of heavy sheet-lead and burnt together witlv-a 
dom^cj cover, and is built up on brickwork about 5 feet above 
the floor level in order to allow of an acid lute in the pipe 
through .which the circulating acid flows dowq. to the lower 
tank. Each section of the tower is supported by a cast-iron 
ring suspended from four cast-iron columns, whicja are bolted 
to an iron base-plate. The lower part of the tower is packed 
with acid-proof bricks to a height of about 3 ft., and above this 
is placed about 1 5 ft. of hard graded coke. The first tower of 
the set of four is not supplied with acid, and is used to filter 
out any spray or mist which may have been carried 'over from 
the washing system (“soda stripping tower” — S.S.T.). Through 
the other three, sulphuric acid is circulated by means of 
centrifugal pumps, being spread over the upper surface of the 
coke by earthenware distributing-plates. The strongest acid 
circulates in No. 3 and the weakest in No. 1, provision being 
^ made for transference of acid from one circulation to another 
through overflow pipes, as drawn in the diagram of Fig. no, 
The direction of the gas-current is upwards in each case. 

The strength of the acid used for drying, and the extent 
to which it is diluted in use, vary with circumstances. Care 
is always taken that arsenic is not introduced from it into 
the gas leaving this series of towers. Ip some cases the drying 
acid is made specially in an auxiliary absorber, and after use 
for drying is returned as feed to it. In this way there can 
be no arsenic contamination so long as the washing ^system 
operates properly. As water is constantly being carried from 
the drying tower to the auxiliary absorber, more acid may be 
made in this system than the drying requires, and an excess of 
either weak or revivified acid remains for other purposes. The 
connections may be as shown in diagrammatic form in Fig. no. 
Acid from the absorber of about 98 per cent, is delivered to the 
covered supply ,tank of the third drying tower and*is pumped 
to the top. It flows from the bottom ‘of the tower through an 
overflow # box, in which is a perforated lead plate to retain stray 
coke, and runs into the tank. The overflow from this tank 
runs into the next, and so on to the third, in whicft the acid 
ma£ have fallen m strength to about 80 per cent. Overflowing 
from the last tower supply .tank, the weak acicj is raised to a 
tank v^hich supplies th$ auxijiafy absorber. • 
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% It is necessary frdrn tfme to time to clear theMrying towers 
from sludge which is apt to deposit in them ; especially i£ ttfe 
acid, as sometimes has been the case, is that recovered from 
the spent acid fni^turo of nitration processes. T& c^o this, it 
is very convenient to be able to detach onew tower from the 
rest without^ much interruption of the plant, and connections 
designed to facilitate this are provided. An additional gas- 
main runs alqng the towers, and is connected with the entrance 
pipes by short lengths into which blind flanges or “spades” 
are inserted. With the insertion of suitable “spades” in the 
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Fig. I io. — Tentelew Plant — Acid-Connections to Drying-Towers. 
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entrance pipes, and the withdrawal of two similar ones from the 
short pipes, any towers can be cut out without interrupting the 
gas circulation. The washing out can be doi*e very thoroughly 
by filling the tower with water, but the heat of reaction between 
the water and the acid diffused in the coke is considerable, and # 
care is necessary. 

In the diagram of Fig*. 104 five towers are shown. The last 
is the acid-stripping tower, the function of which i$ to«remove 
any acid spray mechanically carried over from the drying 
towers, lb is constructed and fitted in much the same way 
as the drying towers, but is often smaller — about 5 ft. wid6 and 
10 ft high, and no acid, of course, is # circulated through it. The 
first is the “ sod^-stripping h tower. 
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• Oh leaving this series of towers thecas passes directly 
tfie i>Jower, having come into contact with no metal Mother than 
lead since leaving the dust chambers. The suction at the 
entrance # t(f*the blower represents the total resistance of that 
part of the plant which has so far been described, and amounts 
to aly>ut io cm. of mercury. Of this resistance the washing 
tower is responsible for from 5 to 6 cm., and the drying and 
stripping towers for the greater part of the remainder. These 
figures, of course, are only rough indications, and must vary with\ 
the charge to the burners and the gas concentration. 


The Conversion System. 

The Blower \ — Other types of gas-pump have been super- 
seded by the turbine blower, which has the great ad vantage of 
working without the pulsations which are so injurious to 

• leaden plant. The Parsons* blower often used is a four-stage 
nftuahine, run by a motor of about 75 h.p. and about 1000 r.p.m. 
To obtain the necessary speed the impeller is geared up to 
4000 or 5000 r.p.m. by double helical gearing with pressure 
oil circulation. Motor, gearing, and blower are mounted on the 
same bedplate. The pressure at the delivery is 12 or 13 cm. 
of mercury when from 10 to 11 tons of trioxide are made each 
day, the gas containing from 6 to 7 per cent, of dioxide. 

After the blower an oil-filter is provided to remove any oil 
which may have been carried over. This consists of a steel 

* cylinder about 9 ft. in diameter and of slightly greater' length, 
packed with coke on a perforated plate. It is found, however, 
that turbine blowers of the type mentioned have the additional 
advantage of passing little or no oil. From this oil-filter, 
in ordinary running, the gas passes to the “preheater/* and 
converter. 

The Heat Exchanger (or “preheater**) is a cylindrical 
apparatus, the* shell of which is about 14 ft. long, and 6 ft. 
6 in. ir> diameter. It contains two tube plates, and in these 
are set from 300 to 350 tubes about 13 ft. long and 2 in. in 
diameter. The hot gas from the converter passes through 
these* tubes, and the cold gas round them. A similar apparatus 
is t described in the Ten tele w patents, and is illustrated in 
Fig. 25. The cold gas enters* at die bottom % °passes upwards 
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o^pr the tubes, and leaves at the top below the upper tube 
plate. The hot gas from the converter enters the^ hea't 
exchanger at the bottom, and passes upwards through a, lar^e 
pipe fixed ceyfrally into both plates, and then ^do.wnwards 
through the nymerous smaller tubes. The heat exchange is 
therefore carried out tn counter-current. In operation jit is 
found that the preheating thus obtained, in addition to that 
for which thp converter itself 
is responsible, *is more than 
sufficient. A by-pass valve is 
therefore •fitted (shown in Fig. 

25 below the heat exchanger), 
by means of which the gas 
may be transferred to the ex- 
tent required, without passing 
through riie pipes at all. A 
manhole is fitted on the top to 
give access to the tubes, and a 
drain is provided in connection 
with the bottom to remove any 
acid which may condense. 

The Converter has already 
been mentioned in th^ section 
dealing with Converters, and it 
has been noticed that its special 
feature lies in the preheating 
and temperature - regulation 
which are obtained simultane- 
ously by the free circulation of 
the gas round the tubes con- Fig 1XI ._ T ‘ ntcIett Converter, 
taining the contact-mass. In 

the type of plant now being discussed, the converter is of the* 
type illustrated in Fig. 25 and is represented in the sketch of 
Fig. in. The gas enters at the top, through a flange fixed 
to the removable cover, and passes down wSrds ♦ through a 
distributing diaphragm formed by light, perforated cast-iron 
plates on *vdiich asbestos is placed. The centre plate of this 
diaphragm — which serves thf double purpose of filtering out 
coarse dust and acting as^a gas ciistributor — is removable, in 
order to give access to the cdtrtact-tubes. Below thig is a 
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free space wftich amounts to a considerable fraction of tjie 
^hoje space of the converter, and is proportionately greater 
thhn that shown in Fig. 25. The converter is about 16 ft high 
and 9 ft, iff diameter. In a heavy tube piate at the bottom 
are set the contact-tubes — 5 in. in external diameter, about 6 ft 
9 in^long, and 200 in number. These tubes are held only by; 
their lower ends. Each tube contains from 55 to 60 malleabl 

cast-iron discs on which the conA 
tact-mass is placed., Fig. 112 shows' 
these discs. The top of the pin of^ 
each disc fits into the hole in the 
base of the one above.' A regular 
series of shelves is thus provided in 
the tubes, and on each shelf a fixed 
weight of mass is placed, but a few 
trays at the top and bottom of each 
tube are filled with unplatinised as- 
bestos only. Pyrometers are fitted 
into the converter near the entrance to the tubes and in other 
suitable positions. 

On each plate is distributed about 13 gm. of platinised 
asbestos which has been carefully teased out. The percentage 
of the platinum on the dry contact-mass is from to 9, and 
each converter contains from 24 to 26 lbs. of metallic platinum. 

The Superheater is similar to that represented in Fig. 113, 
and consists of a cast-steel header about 5 ft. square and I ft. 
6 in. deep. Inside this header is a tube-plate into wh’ich are 
expanded 120 steel tubes of ij-in. bore. Round each of these 
tubes is a wider one of about 3-2-in. bore and about 8 ft. long. 
These wider tubds are expanded into the base of the header. 
The whole superheater is set in brickwork and fired by a coal 
,fire. The cool gas passes down the inner tubes and up the 
concentric annular spaces. The inner and outer tubes are 
kept in this concentric position by li'ght “ spider ” irons. The 
inlet and outlet in this element, as in the other elements of 
the conversion system, are of 10-in. bore. 

Operation of the Conversion System . — When the plant is 
being put in operation for the fir^t time, or after cooling down, 
air is drawn in by the blower at some point in the purification 
systegi — frequently at the lattes of the cooler^ — and is forced 



Fig. 1 12. 
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through the Superheater into the converter. By means fi of 
valves worked from the floor-level with long spindles, the 
preheater may be cut out during this operation, and the 
condensation of acid in it at low temperatures avoided. The 
necessary connections are indicated in Fig. 104. The 
temperature of the converter and thle contact-mass slovydy 
rises, and when it is high enough, the air is replaced by ghs- 
mixture from the purification system, and conversion should 
begin immediately. The temperature to which the converter 
must be heated initially may vary considerably, but 350° has 
often been attained before a successful start. As conversion 
reaches its full strength, the superheater can be Cut out ana 
the preheater used instead, and finally, if other circumstances 
are satisfactory, the preheater alone remains in use. 

Both converter and “ preheater ” are very thoroughly lagged, 
as are the connecting pipes. It has already been pointed out 
< that regenerative running is largely dependent on this, and also 
thaC it is the easier, the higher the gas concentration. A » 
percentage of sulphur dioxide of 6-5 to 7-5 is considered suitable 
under ordinary conditions, and for such a mixture it is sufficient 
to preheat the gas to from 200 to 220 only, in order to secure 
the best possible conversion. The “preheater” is frequently 
more than capable of this, and the regulation of the amount 
of heat exchange is performed by means of 1 the by-pass 
regulator valve on the pipe admitting the hot gas. About 
the middle of one of the contact-tubes, the temperature of 
' the mass will be 470° to 480° and the ga?i issuing from the 
converter will be at 400° to 420°. Using a 6*5 per cent, gas 
mixture, the conversion should be 97 or 98 per cent., and with 
one of 7- 5 per cent, conversion may be 1 or 2 per cent, 
lower, the net production of trioxide remaining about 11 tons. 

The Converter-gas Cooler.— On leaving the converting and 
preheating apparatus, the gas is led to a tubular ^ir-cooler in 
which its temperature is reduced to^that favourable to good 
absorption* This consists of two cast-steel headers into which 
are expanded about sixty mild steel tubes of about 2 in. 
external diameter, and 12 ft. long. From this coobr the gas 
passes immediately to the absorption system. 
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Tko Absorption System. 

Absorption is carried out in three absorbers. Tho 'fifst 
two into which £he gas enters are shown diagrammatieally in 
Fig. 1 14. They are of mild steel plate and are about 8 ft. 
in diameter and 5 ft. 6^in. in depth. Each is Surrounded by a 
steel water-jacket, and contains a perforated cast-iron bell About 



6 ft. 6 in. in diameter and rather more than 1 ft. deep. There 
is also a cast-steel dip-pipe by which the feed acid is conducted 
to the bottom of the absorber. The gas enters centrally into 
the bell and is blown through the perforation's into the acid 
above, and sometimes leaves the absorber through *a short 
wide pipe which is designed to retain spray generated Jby the 
bubbling.# The finished acid flows away through a lateral 
outlet-pipe passing through the water-jacket- * # 

The single final absorber, in which is treated the gas which 
has passed thrftugh the other 4 wo, is similar in principle, but 
# * ' • 21 # 
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instead jbf containing one large bell It has four smaller ones, 
all connected in parallel to the inlet pipe. It is deeper (about 
7 ft.) and narrower (about 6 ft. 6 in.). In this case also, the 
outlet pipec{which here is placed centrally)- mfay have a wide 
spray-catching chamber attached. 

In addition to # these three elements «there may be also an 
“ auxiliary absorber ” in which the drying-tower *acid can pe 
strengthened, so that the risk of contamination of the mass 
by impurities from the drying acid can be„ avoided. This 
vessel is usually somewhat smaller than the other three an^ 
contains a single bell. It is otherwise of the same type. Ga 3 
is supplied to it by a 3-in. or 4-in. branch pipe leaving the' 
main just after the converter-gas cooler. 

The absorption system may be operated in several ways. 
All three vessels are frequently connected in series Feed acid 
is often allowed to flow into the last of the three (No. 3), the 
* -overflow from No. 3 passes into No. 2, and that from No. 2 into 
Nb.< 1 by gravitation. Oleum runs away from No. 1. This 
arrangement has been discussed in the chapter on Absorption, 
and has been seen to have certain disadvantages. Another 
method is to provide each absorber with a separate feed 
acid supply, while maintaining the series connection. In 
this way the strength of the acid in each reservoir can be 
adjusted independently. More supervision is thus required, 
but the flexibility is greatly increased, and any strength of feed 
acid can be used. It would appear at first sight that Nos. 1 
‘and 2 could be operated in parallel to produce 20 per cent, 
oleum, and No. 3 — receiving the gas from both the other two — 
could be maintained at 98 per cent. If separate feeds were 
made to each absorber the arrangement would no doubt be 
a good one, and acids of intermediate strength would be 
^avoided ; but there is some difficulty in running absorbers of 
this type in parallel, on account of the difficulty of exactly 
equalising the ‘gas-resistances, so that one tends to take an 
excess ef g^s at the expense of the other. 

Control and Efficiency . — The operation of the plant is 
controlled by tests at regular intervals for (1) percentage con- 
vereiftn, by estimation of sulphur dioxide entering and leaving 
the converter; (2) arsenic, by bubbling the gas leaving the 
wash tower through water, and examining the liquid (see p. 72) ; 
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(3^ also for arsenic, £>y testing the solution from each tfay df 

the wash tower ; and by other tests as may be thought advisable. 
In addition, records are made of the pyrometer readings at tlie 
converter and #in the dust chambers, and the strengths of the 
absorbing acids are frequently checked with the hydrometer, or 
by some otfcer rapid method of testing. The sulphur ig the 
burnt ore is often estimated daily. 

Efficiency.*- In the Tentelew process the losses in operation 
are due, firstly tt> the sulphur left in the burnt ore, and secondly 
to the loss of acid in the filters and washing apparatus. When 
burning dfown to 2 per cent, of sulphur in the cinder the overall 
efficiency 0? the plant may be 87 or 88 per cent. The loss in 
conversion is small. 

In the published records 1 the Tentelew plant at Pembrey is 
reported to tiave worked, during the first six months of 1918, 
with a mtan overall efficiency of 84*2, the highest figure 
reached # for any one month being 86-2 per cent. For the - * 
second month of this period the following figures may 6e 
quoted. 2 

Pyrites charged (48 per cent. S), 1 19-8 tons. Equivalent S 0 3 
Feed acid charged — 

Absorption, 349 tons (92 per cent.) ) 

Drying, 1^2-8 tons (9#- 5 per cent.) / ” J 

Acid produced — 

Oleum, 604-3 tons (85-65 per cent. S 0 3 ) „ S0 3 

Weak^cid, 193-3 „ (87-5 H,S 0 4 ) „ S 0 3 

Cinders, 179-7 ?! (S = 2-3 per cent.) = S = 4-1 tons. 

Net S 0 3 made in plant — 255-3 tons * 

S 0 3 lost in plant = 44-2 „ 

Recovery of sulphur charged = 85-2 per cent 
„ „ burnt = 88-3 „ 

# Tentelew Plant (B). • 

In this plant, which is much smaller and ef ea/liet design 
than the foregoing, sulphur is burnt in iron pans plajced in 
brick kiln* which are somewhat similar to those of the first 
Grillo plant already described. There are. five kilns *e$ch 

1 Second Report on Costs <md Efficiencies of H.M. Factories , 1918, 30. 

2 Report on tie Statistical W or $ of the Factories Branchy 1919^1$. 


= 299-5 tons. 
— 262-3 

= 5 * 7-6 
= 169-1 
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c&ntainingan iron pan. The charge for h ‘single kiln may vagy 
between 60 and 120 lb. of sulphur per hour, and* the total 
charge* of sulphur in twenty-four hours may vary from 1*3 to 
2-6 tons. , The temperature of the gas leaving Jhe kilns does 
not exceed 500?. Leaving the kilns, the gas, enters a dust 
chamber containing two compartments, separated by a partition 
wall having a hole at the bottom. The inlet is at the tojp of 
one chamber and the outlet at the top of the other, \ 

The connections of the various parts of the plant for gas 
and acid are shown in the diagram of Fig. 1 15. 

The Purification System. 

From the dust chamber the burner-gas is led to the burner- 
gas cooler, which consists of a cylinder of cast-<ead 5 ft. in 
diameter and 10 ft. high, surrounded by a water-jacket 
•-extending over all but the first few feet of its height, as shown 
in* the sketch of Fig. 116. At the bottom of the cooler open- 
spaced bricks are arranged, and above these are fixed four 
long open-ended, double-walled cylinders, with water circulating 
between the walls. The gas enters at the top, passes down- 
ward through and outside the four cylinders, and after passing 
through the bricks leaves the cooler by a side pipe. The 
bottom of the cooler is luted in a leaden trdv. The acid 
condensed in the cooler contains as a rule about 83 per cent. 
H 2 S 0 4 . The temperature of the gas leaving the cooler is from 
*70° to ioo° and is on no account allowed to ercceed 150°.* 

The two filter-boxes — which follow next in order — are 
upright cylindrical lead vessels packed with flint on lead 
grids. Each is fifted with a compressed air-pipe and with a 
water supply, and with inspection doors. The gas passes 
through the two boxes in parallel streams, from top to 

bottom. Acid of from 80 to 90 per cent. II 2 SO| condenses 

in them. The sulphur trioxide obtained as condensate from 
these boxes afid from the burner-gas cooler, amounts to 

0-9 per cent, of the total made by the plant. 

The gas then passes to the washing tower. #l This is 

cylindrical, constructed entirely t of lead, and is in general 
similar to that already noticed (Fig. 109). It is 14 ft. high 
and 3L ft. 9 in. in diameter; &nd has five sections, i.e. % four 
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bubbling tra^s. Caustic soda of about \ per cent is us$d, 
abd t renewed every twenty-four hours. Each compartment of 
thfe tower is connected to that below by a lead pipe which, 
is kept closed during ordinary running by £? rubber diaphragm 
valve. Manometers are fitted to all compartments so that 
the ^mount of sqda solution in each one may be estimated 

\ 

jWATEP 

tl 


A 
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Burner-Gas Cooler. 

A sampling-pipe &nd an inspection-door are also fitted to each 
tray. The liquid which has passed through the tower and run 
gff from the last tray contains sulphuric acid which represents 
about 5 per cent of the total production of trioxide* 

Two leaden \owers are inserted in parallel to remove spray 
from the washing tower, and each is followed by a set of thrpe 
drying,towers. There are therefore two parallel sets of four 
towers each. All these are made entirely of lead, and are 
arranged so that,- by means of blipd flanges, any tower can be 
cuj out at will for cleaning or repair. As shown in Fig. 1 17, 

the bottom of each tower is -filled for 2 ft. depth with bricks . 

« • • • • 
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it± open spacing, ancl # above this is 9 ft. 6 in. of coke*patking. 
The towers are supplied with acid in very much the # same 
way as has already been outlined in connection with 
plant A, with, the' exception that a single tower replaced 
by the pair o£ corresponding towers in the two series. From 
a low-level # tank the acid is elevated by a 4>ump to a jlosed 
box from which it runs to the 
appropriate pair of towers. There 
are therefore three sets of tanks 
and pumps, and acid is transferred 
from onrf set to another by over- 
flow between the low-level tanks. 

It is supplied to the first tank at 
about 97 per cent, and leaves the 
last tank (f.e. } the drying tower 
which the # gas enters first) at about 
88 per cent. IT 2 S0 4 . Revivification 
of the diluted acid is carried out 
in a special small (“ auxiliary ”) 
absorber. Since the gas leaves Q6 " 
the burner-gas cooler at a fairly 
high temperature, the acid in the 
first tower becomes Jiot, and a 
cooling coil *is therefore inserted 
in the lower tank belonging to 
this tower. 

Leaving the dtying towers, the 
gas passes through a lead-lined 2 — > 
box packed with very fine .coke to * 
remove acid spray, and then to an 
empty lead vessel which serves to Fig. 1 17.— Drying-Tower, 

lessen the pulsations of the com- * • 

pressor, T^he whole of the plant and connections, from the 
entrance to the burnef-gas cooler to the inlet to the com- 
pressor, is made of lead. 

• The Conversion System. 

This plant has two compressors of the horizontal recipro- 
cating type, having single cylinders lined with gun-metal and 
w^ter-jacketed* Each compressor # is # driyen by a motor sunning 
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at 700 to 900Vp.n1., through a reduction' gear which cuts tfye 
speed down to J. The two together, when running atf'80 r.p.m., 
are capable of dealing with the gas from sulphur charges of 
2-36 tons., ¥ The power required is high. Yhd, suction at the 
inlet is about 3 *in. of mercury, and the pressure, at the outlet 
aboul^ 10 in. t , 

After the compressors are placed three upright cylindrical 
tanks made of iron and lined with lead, to act ,as oil-filters.\ 
The gas is propelled first through^ 
No. 1, which is packed with large , 
coke, and then passes irt parallel 
streams through Nos. 2 afid 3, which 
are packed with asbestos wool lying 
on grids. The two streams then unite, 
pass through a non-returti valve, and 
reach the conversion system proper. 

In this system there are as 
usual three units— converter, teat-ex- 
changer and superheater, so arranged 
that the superheater can be cut out 
during ordinary running. To secure 
regenerative running, however, is 
more difficult ^on a plant of smaller 
capacity, and in this 1 case super- 
heating is carried out to an extent 
depending on the particular con- 
ditions — size of the charge and so 
on, as a matter of ordinary practice. 
On full charge, the superheater requires about 14 cwt. of coal 
every twenty-four •’hours. 

Both converter and “preheater” are very similar to those 
illustrated in the Tentelew patent of 1902, as shown in 
the section on converters. Fig. 118 gives a sketch of the 
converter. The gas enters at the tfcp and passes through 
a distributing gfrid containing 530 holes of about 0*3 in. 
diameter, into the empty space which occupies about one-third 
of the volume of the vessel, and then down the 44 contact- 
tubes,* which are* 6 ft. 6 in. long and of 4*5-in. bore. The 
contact-mass is packed in tjie usual way between perforated 
discs malleable cast-iron*, « each tube having 65 discs. 



Fig. 1 1 8.— Converter. 
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Pyrometers are inserted at the points numbered*on the s*ketch. 
The shelPof the converter is about 13 ft. long and 4 ft. 4 in. # in 
diameter. The inlet and outlet are of about 7-in. bore.* 

The “ preh^ter ” resembles that of Fig. 25 very blpsely. It 
contains upwards of 190 2-in. tubes, 11 ft. 6 in* long, set in two 
tube plates^ in a shell 5 ft. 2 in. wide. The cold gas passes 
over the tubes and the hot gas through them, in the usual 
way. Both converter and “ preheater ” are heavily lagged. The 
superheater is* of the same general construction as that of 



Fig. ^19. — Connections of Conversion System. 


Plant A, but contains only 42 double tubes, the outer portions 
of which are 7 ft. 9 in. long. It is fired by ctJal. 

The connections of these three portions of the plant are 
shown in the diagram of Fig. 119, from which the relative 
dimensions»of converter, “ preheater, 1 ” and gas-cooler may be 
roughly noted. The valves are shown as set for ordinary 
running. Purified gas passes, via B, to the 0 outsides* of the 
preheater tubes, then to the superheater, converter, a«d the 
insides ofethe “preheater” tubes in order. The regulator valve 
A is kept shut. The gas passes through the gas-cooler and goes 
from it to the absorption^ system.^ When the plant is beipg 
started, the values E and F ar^ evened and ABC and^D are 
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closed.' told gas then passes directly hr the “ preheater,” th$n 
to' th$ converter and the insides of the “ preheatdr ” tubes, 
this arrangement being maintained until the converter is hot 
enough fpr conversion to begin, when the previous one is 
established. If < the conditions are such that . regenerative 
runnipg is possible valves B and D are opened. C E and F are 
closed, and A is opened more or less to allow the converter 
gas, the heat of which is not required, to by-pass the “ preheaters 

The conversion is usually between 94 and 95* per cent. On^ 
converter continued to give 93 to 94 per cent, after seven 
years’ operation, in spite of a slow but continuous decrease.^ 
With lower charges higher conversions are naturally obtained. 
The gas enters the converter at 280° to 300° and leaves at 
370° to 390°. 

As shown by the pyrometers at the top of the converter 
(No. 5) and at the outlet, the extent to which the' converter 
C acts as a heat-exchanger may be observed in the difference 
between the average readings (taken over a long period) of 
No. 5 and Nos. 1 and 2. 


Entering 
Converter 
No. 5. 

Entering Tubes. 

Leaving Tubes. 

Leaving 

Converter. 

No. ] . 

No. 2. 

No. 8. 

No. 4. 

2<)0° 

38 +“ 

390° 

389° 

396 ° 

382 ° 


Absorption System. 

Four absorbers are used for producing oleum, in addition 
to another smaller*one for making acid for the drying towers. 
Their construction is of the type already outlined (Fig. 113). 
Each has a single bell which in every case is enamelled. The 
gas from the cooler passes into the two “ oleum*** absorbers 
(1 and 2) which are connected in parallel, then into the remain- 
ing two*(3 and 4) in succession. The outlet pipe from the last 
absorber is expanded into a small chamber in which a spray- 
catching arrangement is fixed. From here the gas Iscapes to 
themfmosphere. *Feed acid is supplied to No. 4 and runs into 
the other absorbers by overflow, oleum being ^rawn off from 
Nos. i c and 2. 
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The drying tovrter afcid is kept in use untfl it falls* to 88 
per cent.? and is then pumped into a tank feeding the gnaaller 
absorber. In this the acid is maintained at about 97 per cent, 
and the overflow is passed to the drying towers for'qrculation. 
The excess ojf dilute acid received from the drying process, 
beyond that needed fbr the drying-tower circulation, is Jed to 
a “ diluter ”*in which it is mixed with oleum to form additional 
feed for the main plant. 

The average temperatures of the gas leaving the separate 
absorbers are: — 

Reaving Leaving Leaving Leaving 

N#. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

5i“ 57“ 43° 39° 

The pressure at various points on the plant are given 
below in itffches of mercury. These figures and the average 
temperatures given above relate to charges of from 2 \ to 2} 
tons of sulphur per diem. f * 


Pressure Data. 



Washing Tower. 

Spray- 

Entering Drying 
Tower. 

Compressor. 

Leaving 

Absorbers. 

Section 

L. 

Section 

2. 

Section 

3 . 

catching 
Section Tower. 

4 . 

1 . 

2. 

3 . 

In. 

Out. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
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At the same* rate of production (on a charge averaging 
2*3 1 tons of sulphur per day) the overall efficiency of the plant 
estimated over a period of ten months was 85 per cent. For a 
previous period of two and a half years, during which the average 
daily charge had been 1-14 ton, the efficiency had been 87-5 
per cent. The acid deposited in the filters and in the washing 
tower is included as part of the production; if no account be 
taken of this the figufes given must be reduced, by from 
4 to 5 per cent. * 



CHAPTER X 


THE MANNHEIM PROCESS ° 

The origin of this process, in the hands of the Vercin Chemischcr. 
Fabriken in Mannheim , has already been referred to in the' 
introduction, and the characteristics of ferric oxide as a catalyst 
have been dwelt upon in the discussion of catalytic materials. 

The process differs from all other known processes in 
utilising two catalysts — ferric oxide and platinum, by each of 
^ which a part of the conversion is carried out. The sulphur 
trioxide produced in the ferric oxide contact is absorbed from l 
the gas before it passes, first to filters for the removal of mist 
and other impurities, and then to the platinum contact. The 
trioxide produced is again absorbed in a second section of 
absorbing towers. A peculiar feature of the process, possessed 
so far as is known by no other, is the drying of the air before it 
is admitted to the pyrites kilns. This is done mainly to avoid 
the rapid deterioration of the plant which would result from 
deposition of sulphuric acid in the pipes and coolers, but partly 
Vo prevent the inhibiting action of water vapour on the 
catalysis at the ferric oxide surface. It is necessary, in order 
to put this into operation, to enclose the kilns and the brick 
shafts containing- the oxide, in sheet-iron casing, so that 
ordinary damp air may not be drawn in. Mannheim plants 
£ave been worked for years, however, with undried air. 

The British and German patents were taken out in the 
years 1898 to 1901, and the process was adopted some time 
afterwards by Messrs Nobel at their Ardeer works, who worked 
six units of plant until shortly before the War, when they 
adopted the Tentelew process and ceased to operate the 
Macmheim, restarting it, however,, in 1915 for War production. 
A^i infringement of their patents by Messrs Nobel was alleged 
by the Badische Company in' 1912, in an action brought in 
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Edinburgh, but was* "hot maintained. The Clayton ' A’nilirfe 
Company* Messrs Kynoch, Messrs Levinstein, and the IJnited 
Alkali Company had all Mannheim plants of pre-w#r con- 
struction, the Jast'narfled consisting only of the iibp contact 
and kilns worked in conjunction with chamber®. In the United 
States the process has*had a considerable vog*ue. # 

When the Explosives Factories of the Department of 
Explosives ^upply were projected, batteries of Mannheim 
plants were induded as a more or less temporary measure to 
fill the urgent need for oleum, which was being imported from 
the United States in large quantities. This plant was chosen 
because the designs of the latest type — as used by Messrs 
Kynoch in their Arklow Factory, and at Umbogintwini in 
South Africa, near Durban — were ready to hand, and because 
the type lefit itself to rapid construction. These batteries 
were aftertvards superseded by the Grillo, and towards the end 
of the War were shut down, after having amply paid for theji^ 
construction. At Queen’s Ferry there were ten units (£ach 
capable of producing 5 tons of trioxide per day), two of which 
had Herreshof furnaces to burn smalls ; at Gretna there were 
eight units, also including two Ilerreshofs ; at H.M. Factory, 
Oldbury, under the management of Messrs Chance & Hunt, 
there were two ordinary units with lump burners only. Another 
pair was erected about the same time by the Staveley Coal 
and Iron Company. 

The Mannheim patents have now all expired and possess 
only slight impcfrtance. A concise list of the British an<f 
German specifications is given at the end of this section. A 
certain curious interest attaches to one proposal contained 
in them, by which the kiln and contact shaft ate combined. This 
is shown in Fig. 120. The bed of burning ore is on the top 
of the column of contact material, and the dried air passes 
downwards*through the ore. There is no information that this 
modification was ever iif use. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the Mannheim "process 
in its entirety, it may be noted that many installations of ferric 
oxide cofttact shafts have been made in conjunction with 
chambers. Such combinations are in operatiofi at the St Rotlox 
works of the ynited Alkali Company, where two units, each 
comprising twelve fires, are irf tise. # T^he arrangement is in 
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gfenerkl -similar to that of the complete plant to be described, 
but th^re is, of course, no platinum contact, and the gas from the 
oxide shafts, after passage through three absorption towers, is 
led directV to the chambers. Containing omy about 3 per cent 
of sulphur dioxide, it is rather more difficult to deal with than 
burner-gas of the usual composition, and necessitates a higher 
nitrous concentration in the chambers. Similar systems &re 
used at the Turnbridge works of the British Dyes Corporation 
and elsewhere. \ 

In an American plant of this type at Garfield, near Salt 
Lake City, no attempt is made to produce oleum, the oxid^ 



shafts being regarded as assistants to the chamber conversion. 
Herreshof burners are used, each of 20 ft. diameter, and capable 
of burning 50 tons' of ore per day. The burner-gas is led from 
them through an insulated steel flue, and is delivered to the top 
qf a series of thirty-two burners burning lump pyrites. The 
gas then enters an oxide shaft 15 ft. in diameter and 30 ft 
high, and from this passes to the Glovtfr towers of the chamber 
plants. 1 " Another installation has been described 2 of four 
Herreshof and thirty-six lump burners, the capacity of the 
Herreshofs being about 1 1 tons, and that of the other® about 16 
tons of pyrites per day. The gas from the mechanical burners 

1 Mineral Industry, 1916^ 26 , 692. t 

2 Wilke, # Chem, Tr&de 1912, 51 , 294* 
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is passed through a»haffted flue on top of the "lump ^burners. 
At the end of this flue both streams of gas are united and pass 
into the contact shaft, and then to the Glover tower." The 
conversion in the pxide shafts is about 30 per cent., and the 
adaptation pro # ved very successful, the normal^ capacity of the 
chambers being increased about one-third. 

Patents .-*- Use of iron oxide — as catalyst, B. P. 17255 of 
1898, Ger. P. 107995 — to remove arsenic, B. P. 17266 of 
1898, Ger. P. ^^715 ; kilns, B. P. 1859 of 1899, Ger. P. 108445 ; 
dilution of burner-gas, B. P. 3185 of 1899, Ger. P. 108446; 
combination of contacts, B. P. 24748 of 1899, Ger. P. 136134; 
other contact substances, B. P. 4610 of 1901, Ger. P. 142410, 
B. P. 1 5 1 5 1 ; “platinum” contact-oven, B. P. 16206 of 1902, 
Ger. P. 142855. 

• 

1. Construction and Arrangement of the Plant. 

The {natter of this section has reference, unless it is othe#-* 
wise stated, to the Kynoch type of plant which already* has 
been mentioned. Very full details have been given, not only 
in the Technical Results of Explosives Supply (No. 5), but also 
by J. W. Parkes. 1 Both these sources have been drawn from. 

The plant is arranged in units, each unit having two 
separate blocks (“sections”) of six kilns, with two iron oxide 
contact shafts, heat-exchange apparatus, superheater, and 
platinum contact shaft. There are in addition three gas- 
coolers # five absorption towers, and a set of filters for each unit^ 
The arrangements at first sight a complicated one, and the 
following description may be made more clear by referring to 
the diagrammatic flow-sheet given in Fig. 12^. 

Air-drying Towers . — For each pair of units (twenty-four 
burners) two air-drying towers are provided (Fig. 121). They 
are built of sheet-lead (from 9 to 12 lbs.) supported on a woodeit 
framework # and lined with obsidianite bricks .placed without 
bond, the dimensions being roughly 4 ft. x6 # ft. x 15 ft. high 
(Fig. 122). The bottom is laid with bricks, and on this is built 
up a cheauer-work which extends to above the gas-ihlet, a 
space being left round the inlet for the gas to enter. On these 
chequers the coke packing *is laid. Into the leaden cover 

1 Jf Soc . Chem. fnd. {Tjqns,\ 1922, 41 , 100. 

• • 
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sixteen d\ited *inlet pipes are fixed, afid connected in the usual 
way with a round acid distributor about 16 in. wideband ioln. 


SUPERHEATER 



PATH OF GAS 


DRIED A/ R CONVERTED PURIFIED SOz 

MIXTURE FROM MIXTURE 

-PLATINUM SHAFT 


BURNERS TO FILTERS 


Fig. 121. — Gas-Connections of Mannheim Plant. 


high. . From a lead-lined wooden tank situated below the floor 
level, acid of about 94 per cent, was elevated by t cast-iron 
ce*t?ifugal pump to the three fced tanks situated above the 
t^ree sets of drying towers connected to six units. Down each 
pair of towers the acid flowed in parallel, arfd provision was 
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made for running 98 per cent, acid from the absorption, system 
int!J> the tank from which the pump was fed, so that the contents 
should remain at 94 per cent. This system replaced that of the 
original design, -in which the two towers had each a* separate 
circulating sysjem, the second system receiving strong acid from 
the No. 1 absorption Lank, and the second receiving acid by- 
passed from the first. The rearrangement resulted in much 
better drying, but if the object were to secure effective drying 
with the smallest possible amount of strong acid, an improve- 
ment of the original system would perhaps be preferable. 

By means of a 12-in.* M.V. Sturtevant fan coupled to a 
3| h.p. motor running at 1200 r.p.m., air is blown into the 
9 bottom of the first drying tower. From the top of this it passes 
to the bottom of the second, up, and then to the burners, 
through a ca^t-iron main. 

The B timers and Contact Shafts . — Each section of lump- 
burners consists of six kilns placed back to back. Fig. 123 shows^» 
a horizontal section through all the kilns. Each kilq is 
4 ft. 3| in. in width and 4 ft. from front to back. The wrought- 
iron grate bars in which the layer of ore rests, about 7 ft. long 
and if in. square, are rounded to rest on two cast-iron bearer- 
bars, and can be turned from the outside by means of a key in 
the usual way. At a height of 18J in. above the pans is a 
central charging door ; J below this, at about the height of the 
top of the bed, are two raking doors, one on either side, and 
lower still is a door covering the ends of the grate bars. All 
these dbors are fitted with latches and screw bolts, by which.? 
the machined face of the door can be pressed tight against the 
machined face of the door-frame, the joint being made with 
asbestos, preferably forced into a milled gr9ove in the door. 
Under each kiln, at the bottom of the ash-pit, is a cast-iron 
hopper 3 ft. 4 in. deep, sealed also with a screwed-down door. 
This hopperjDrojects downward into a basement to facilitate the* 
removal of the burnt org, as may more readily be seen from 
Fig. 1 26, in which, however, the roof 6f the basement is .higher 
than under the lump-burners. Between each kiln is a dividing 
wall pierejd with an opening 2 ft. 6 in. wide and extending 
downwards from the arch to # about 16 in. above the firebars. 
The whole section — kilns, contact shafts, etc., is encased in a 
thin shell of stftel plates fivetejl ,t*o a steel framework. The 
* ' ‘ 2 K 
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c^ing is made air-t$ght*by caulking with asbestos cord 1 The 
dried air* enters each kiln through two 4-in. cast-iron # pi{>es 
below the bars. Each pipe carries a butterfly valve ayd has a 
flange on the loVer T-£>iece for clearing out dust. ' t 

The design of burner may be compared with that shown 
in the sketch of Fig. *124. This pattern isihat of Mamjheim 
plants built soon after the date of the patents, some of which 



are still in use. There was no lower hopper, and the burnt 
ore fell into iron boxes in the ash-pit, or was simply raked ouj;. * 
Instead of fix burners in a section there were eight. 

The Herreshof burners fitted to # the units on which smalls 
are to be burnt are of the standard type, ’with .fire 'hearths 
of about 10 ft. internal diameter— the total hearth area being 
about 3&5 sq. ft. The heavy cast-iron hollow shaft— about 
20 in. diameter — is perforated with ten slotted openings, «into 
which the hollow rabbling arms a # re fitted, each hearth having 
two arms. TlJe ore passes in^ards^ through the slot^ to the 
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riext shfelf, then outwards and so on* in* the usual way. T*e 
sfiafe weighs 3 tons and is borne on a ball-bearing at its base. 
It is rotated at the rate of a revolution in a little over two 
minutes by a 2 h.p. motor connected by Bevefgeh/* and sprocket- 
wheels. The automatic feed is of the plunger type. The 
cinders fall from «the lowest hearth info a cast-iron hopper. 
These burners are shown in Fig. 125 and Fig. 126. ( 

The dried air is introduced to the lowest shelf by means of^ 
four small openings near the base of the shaft.^The air-main 
is connected with the top of the hollow shaft by means of a 
luted collar. The air passing downwards, cools the *shaft and 
arms and reduces the danger of overheating. * 

The temperature of the gas leaving a Herreshof burner, 
when the sulphur dioxide is about 5*5 per cent., is too low 
(670° to 68o°) for satisfactory conversion in the bxide shafts. 
The gas therefore leaves the upper shelf by two* openings 
^5 ft. 7 \ in. wide and 9 in. high), from each of which it passes 
into*two lump-burners built back to back and identical with 
those already described. 

Each section of lump-burners, or each section containing a 
Herreshof burner, has two iron oxide shafts of about 4 ft. square 
section and 11 ft. 6 in. high, with grate bars at the bottom, and 
a hopper just as in the case of the burners. The grate bars, 
however, being larger, are borne on three bearfirs instead of 
two. The gas from the single row of burners passes into the 
oxide shaft through an opening in the dividing brickwork, 
passes upwards through the lumps of oxide, then through 
chequer holes in the arched roof into the chamber containing 
the “ forewarmer ” pipes. This chamber is about 10 ft. long, 
6 ft. wide, and 5 Tt. high, and has a central baffle wall about 
3 ft. 6 in. high dividing it in the direction of its length. The 
l chequer holes are all behind this wall, i.e. s to the left-hand side 
of it in Fig. 126, so that the hot gas from the two shafts passes up 
over one set ol pipes, ovej the top of the baffle wall, and down 
over tlTe other s*et. The outlets to the chamber are two short 
14-in. east-iron pipes connected by a 14-in. main. T-pfeces are 
fitted^ to facilitate cleaning out the dust. The “ fomwarmer M 
pipes will be encountered later. See also Fig. 127. 

• The Coolers . — The gas from eatjji pair of oxide shafts is 
conveyed by the cast-iron^ maiif to a cooler (ali^ady illustrated 
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MuFjr. 8o\ which consists of a simple steel cylinder *3 ft. 8 m. 
iif diameter and 16 ft. 8 in. high. It is fitted with tjifee * 


r 

Z 1 



horizontal internal baffle plates about 3 ft. in diameter and 
nearly the same distance apart, by the actidn of which? the 
hot gas is mixed and thrown .outwards against the sides. The 
cooler has a cleaning door and 'dished top with serrate^ edges 

2 K'2 
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to* distribiite ttte water, and stands irP a*Ihrge leaden sw#w 
Td t^vo of these coolers is joined a third through whicft all tffe 
gas frorrl the two sections passes to the two towers constituting 
.the first absorption system. In this the trioxacdef formed by the 
passage over the heated ferric oxide is removed. Tfce absorption 
system as a whole jvill be reserved for discussion a little later. 

The acid from the coolers is drained to a settling tank. It 
was found to be an advantage to alter the original arrangement 
of drain pipes, and to substitute wide cast-iron pipes luted into\ 
the tank, and so fitted that eac^i section of pipe could ,be \ 
cleaned out readily. This can be seen in Fig. 125. • 

The Main Fan . — The gas is drawn through the plant so 
far described, and forced through the rest under slight pressure, 
by a Kynoch fan. The function of the fan mentioned before 
is only to impel the air through the drying towers, and to 
neutralise, with a slight pressure, the suction which would 
otherwise exist at the burners and allow damp air to be drawn 
in. The Kynoch fart consists of a cast-iron casing 'in two 
halves bolted together, inside which rotates an impeller 
2 ft. ij in. in diameter, fitted wdth sixteen concave cast-iron 
blades in. wide and of peculiar shape. The shaft is connected 
through a flexible coupling with a 6 h.p. motor, which is 
preferably of variable speed, with a maximum of 1650 r.p.m. 
The air enters the fan at the centre thrfiugh a if-in. cast-iron 
main and leaves tangentially at the bottom. A drain is 
provided for the condensed acid. The fan is capable of dealing 
with about 1,600,000 cub. ft. of air per day f at a pressure of 
4 in. and a suction of 2 in. of water. 

The Acid Catchers and Filters . — Leaving the fan the gas 
from the twenty-four fires is forced through four acid catchers 
in parallel. The two streams issuing from each pair of these 
vessels, pursue from this point separated but similar paths, each 
passing through three filters in parallel, and then being 
d’elivered to thd preheating apparatus, of one section. Each 
catcher* or filter is a steel tfink 11 ft. 6 in. long, 6 ft, 6 in. wide, 
4 ft. 1 in. deep, and fitted with a grid 8 in./rom the bottom, 
formed with steel bfirs laid on bearers. The gas-yilet and 
outlet’are of 8-in. bore. At the bottom a luted drain-pipe is 
fitted which drains into a tile-lined launder common to all the 

tanks. The acid running from# this, *and from hll the coolers 

* •• • * 
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fan is highly arsenical, and was always removed from 
:fie plant, and in many cases utilised for nitric acid manwfastifre. • 

The packing of the acid catchers is of graded quartz, 'f'he 
grid may be <&ve.ed tvith a layer of 3 to 4-in. lumps^ on which. 

placed a 4-in. layer of material graded from 2 \ in. down to 
| in. The main bulk of the filling is a layer 18 in. in height » 
placed on fop of the jj-in. size, and consisting of fine stuff graded 
from in. to fa in. Finally, a 3-in. layer, T V in. to -fa in. in size, 
is spread over the main filling. The filters are packed with 
quartz in the same way urytil the |-in. material has been put 
in, but 0*1 this is laid granulated basic slag rich in lime. Each 
filter has f8 in. of slag graded from -J- to -fa in., and finally 5 in. 

Df dust-free material passing fa in. mesh. A typical analysis of 
the slag sand is: CaO 47*3, MgO 0-9, A 1 2 0 3 14-9, Fe 2 0 8 5-6, 
Si 0 2 29- 2 per cent. 1 In many plants a layer of asbestos fibre 
and lime*is placed on top of the slag sand. 

After some time the acid catchers become clogged and 
must 6e emptied and cleaned. The quartz is washed and 
replaced. The life of the filter-packing is variable, but it 
requires renewal at intervals, the length of which depends 
on the result of the tests made to ascertain the efficiency 
of purification. Any one acid catcher or filter can be isolated 
from the others by the insertion of blind flanges in the 
connecting pipes. # 

The Preheating System. — The course of the purified gas 
during preheating and conversion can be seen in outline in 
the ffow sheet <®f Fig. 121. In this figure, for the sak% of 
clearness the platinum contact is shown in only one section, 
and the ferric oxide shafts appears alone in the other. The 
flow of gas may also be studied in the plan (Fig. 125) and 
in the elevation (Fig. 126) of the Herreshof unit. The cold • 
purified gas passes in succession through heat exchanger, ^ 
“ forewarnfer,” and superheater. The heat exchanger is in 
every essential respect# the same as that already described in 
connection* with Grillo plants, see Fig. 38, p. 177. Gold gas # 
from the filters passes by two separate pijDes to the inside of the 
heat-ex#hanging tubes, which are maintained at a temperature 
of about 200°, by the passage of the hot converted gas* over 
them, and then enters the 11 fiorewarmers ” situated in the t*rick 

1 Parkis’ ioc^cit. 
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chamber •vJhichSs above and in communication with th 
sh^ffe c f The inlet to each “ forewarmer ” is a 12-in. pipe which 
inside the casing divides into two io-in. cast-iron lines which 
t are carried ‘six times across the chambef pa.allfci to the baffle 
wall, the ends of«each pair being connected to the next paffc f ' 
in the series either by a header or by two Upends. The exit 
is by a header at the bottom of the chamber at the same 
side, and under the inlet. This header is continued back-\ 
wards to the superheater. See Figs. 126 and 127. 

The superheater, as may be € seen from the figures last 
noted, consists of six vertical 10-ift. cast-iron pipes about 
11 ft. 6 in. long, forming two parallel series of three pipes each. 
The upper joints of the connecting double bends are outside 
the arch of the chamber, and the lower joints are protected 
from the fire by a bridge. The two last pipes of^ach series 
(in which the gas descends) are connected to a lowtfr header 
w^iich extends to meet the inlet to the back of the “ platinum” 
chest* This header is* encased in brickwork. The pipes have 
a heating surface of approximately 40 sq. ft. (“ forewarmer, ” 
80 sq. ft.). The superheater chamber is divided by two 
dividing walls into three flues, so that the flue gas passes along 
each row of two pipes in succession, and in the usual counter- 
current to the gas inside them. A steel pipe from the head of 
the last flue acts as a chimney and projects through the roof of 
the house. On the large installations these small chimneys 
were all replaced by one large one outside, connected with the 
flues by a 20-in. sheet-iron main. t # 

The superheater pipes as described are apt to give rise to 
leaks from springing of the joints under the action of the heat, 
and many rearrangements of them have been tried on other 
Mannheim plants. One of the most successful of these is 
perhaps the substitution of “ pistol pipes.” These are pipes 
of oblong section with an internal longitudinal feather, the 
gas passing up % the feather on the o$e side and down on 
the other. * * 


The Platinum Chest is placed between the.two oxide drafts 
and is made up of five cast-iron sections witji machined joints, 
bolted* together Vith asbestos jointing. The lower section, 
49 jn. from back to front, contains an oval inlet 22^ in. wide 

and 9 in.* high. The three • middle sections Jin which the 

• • • 
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m&ss are placed are mtoimtfed one on an ot h er * 
each, bring n| in. deep, and are crowned by the prisrfrshapld 
top section bearing a 12-in. gas outlet. All the sections are 
f bolted to a heavy door-plate with screw -down 'floors to close 
each chamber. The cross-section may be examinqjd in Fig. ia&m 
which represents a t chest the dimensions df which differ slightly 
from fnat of the Kynoch plant, but which is similar in design. , 
The left-hand sketch gives a vertical cross-section ; the right \ 
hand a front elevation, the doors and door plate having been 
removed. 4 . 

In each section the ledges in which the element rest, as 
well as the frames of the element, are machined, ind as the 
element is pushed in hard against the back of the chest, a 
fairly gas-tight joint results. The gas enters at the bottom, 
behind, passes upwards through the elements, ant! leaves at 
the top, in front. * 

An element is built up between two cast-iron frames, the 
dimensions of which are shown in Fig. 129. Each of 'the ten 
asbestos mats is laid on a grid of iron wire gauze of £-in. 
mesh and 14 I. W. G., and separated from the next by a steel 
frame plate about /v in. thick. The ascending order is 
therefore: frame, gauze grid, mat, frame plate, gauze grid, 
and so on. The whole is held together by eight bolts. 

The preparation and preliminary treafment of the platinised 
asbestos mats has already been described in Chapter IV. The 
weight of platinum employed on each mat, on most plants 
during the War, was 20 or 24 gm. That i% on the 6cf mats 
required for an element there were between 1-2 and 1-44 kilos. 
The amount of platinum used is low in relation to the work 
required of it, as rimy be seen from the table at the beginning 
of Part 2, Chapter IV. ; and in some plants thirteen nets 
have been used in an element instead of ten. This change 
necessitates thinner distance-frames. On some *units also, 
auxiliary contaCt-chests designed to Jiold a single element 
have been built in a readfily accessible position. 

The position of the platinum chest between the two oxide 
shafts is a bad one, # and a redesigned plant would ^certainly 
have the chest ‘somewhere else. • Leaks invariably begin at 
onj or other of the many joints, and repairs cannot be carried 
out without pulling down the* brickwork which nearly surrounds 
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Stalest. No platift«m # chest which has been fa use for some 
m&nthTfs tight, and the arsenical gas from the oxide shafts 
finds its way in and hastens the poisoning of the elements. 

From the tyro piatmum chests the converted gas* passes by § 
*Mf>arate pip^ to the single cooler, which is, identical in size 
and shape with those ‘used for the gas frorr\ the oxide shafts. 4 
On the wa£ to this cooler the gas is deprived of some*of its 
heat by passing over the pipes of the two heat exchangers, and 
falls in temperature from 
48g°- 500° to 320 0 - 300°. 

It then -enters the three 
towers which form the 
second section of the ab- 
sorption system. The first 
section consists, it will be 
remembered, of those two 
towers which received the 
gas frodi the oxide shafts. 

The Absorption System. 

— The five towers are simi- 
lar in design, construction, 
and packing to the towers 
of the D.E.S. Grillo plant 
already described, blit in 
this case the whole five are erected on the concrete platform in 
one row. At the foot of the towers are four steel acid reservoirs 
6 ft. ih diameter # 2 ft. 11 in. high, erected at a height sufficient 
for feeding to the four centrifugal pumps which are in pairs 
between the reservoirs, each pair being driven by a single motor. 
This layout can be inspected in Fig. 125.# Each reservoir is 
fitted with a cast-iron lute box in the centre of the cover, into 
which the acid returning from the towers is run, and all except 
the first in the series are fitted with steel water-jackets. 

The towers are numbered 1 to 5 in the < 3 rder of the gas 
stream ; the customary numbering of the *acid # tank« is in 
the same directiqp. The essential points of the system may 
be seen # in the diagram (Fig. 130). F£ed acid is run into 
No. 1 tank, and from there elevated into thfc feed boxes at 
the head of towers 2 and 5. returning mainly to the ssyne 
tank but partly flowing irfto the -next (No. 2) by means of the 
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Fig. 129. 
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pipe ‘connecting the two feed-boxes dh the tanks. Attjbmc 
connecting pipes are controlled by valves, so that &cid can 
not only be passed forward, but backwards as well. From 
t No. 2 tank, tower No. i is fed; from No. <*3 tank, tower 
No. 4; and to *No. 4 tank, tower No. 3 is connected, 

, which the greatest amount of absorptioh occurs. The return 
from fcwer No. 3 is connected not only to tank No. 4 but to 
the feed-boxes of tanks Nos. 3 and 2, and sometimes to tank\ 
No. 1 also. The acid in any of these can be strengthened \ 
with oleum if necessary. The delivery pipe from the pump 
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Fig. 130. — Kynoch Plant. Acid Circulation System. 

% < 

connected to tank No. 4 has a branch leading to a high level 

sight-box, through which the stream of oleum running to 
storage from the unit can be seen. 

The circulation system of the Kynoch plant, which has been 
shown in the diagram only in a simplified form, is largely 
cfependent on the adjustment of numerous values on the 
return and forwarding pipes. It is very flexible, and with 
practice the adjustments ‘are readily made and infrequently 
'• altered ; but on the whole the system requires, comparatively, 
a good d.eal of attention, and there seems no adequate reason 
why t automatic .overflows from t^nk to tank should not be 
fitted. This, indeed, was done many years ago on at least 
one large* plant, and worked* successfully. For* strengthening 
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acid in the wSakel reservoirs when necessary,* suitable 

by-passefc could easily be provided without the present com- 
plication of piping. It would probably not be easy to reduce 
the number of* reservoirs, on account of the concentration of # 
ir^acioxide vapgur (and consequently the strength of the acid 
which can increase ift strength on circulation) being different , 
in nearly afl of the five towers. * 

Some Mannheim systems of older design had six towers, 
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Fig. i 3 i. — Alternative Acid- Circulation System. 

• 

three for each contact, the two first towers being combined 
with a single tank, the two second with another, and so on. 
There were then three circulation tanks, and by the provi- 
sion of overflows the grculation had comparative simplicity. 
So many towers, however, are unnecessary. • Employing five 
towers, the same arrangement can still be maintained, with the 
exception that the^acid in the odd tower (tto. 3) is not,.properly 
speaking, circulated at all, but is run straight trough on£e*and 
for all. This system which jvorked well in practice, is shcjwn 

diagrammaticjlly in Fig. *131. •Towers 1 and 4 were Connected 

• • •• • 
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to tank ifa. 2,' towers 2 and 5 to tank Mb. 1. Feed agjd*«f 
aoont (i 94 per cent, was run into No. 1, and was Raised *in 
strength in towers 2 and 5 ; overflowing to tank No. 2 it 
again berime more concentrated in towersr i^and 4. From 
tank No. 2 it was raised to a feed tank above ,tower 3, a»d— ' 
allowed to run down at such a rate that it passed out at the 
bottom as 20 per cent, oleum. No attention was necessary 
except to the feeds to the tower and to the first tank. There 
is no reason why towers 1 and 4, and the feed tank above\ 
tower 3, should not all be fed from the same pump. Three \ 
tanks and pumps (including the pump for removing the oleum ^ 
made) would then suffice. r 

For all the pipes, cast-iron is preferable to steel, except 
for the delivery to and return from No. 4 (oleum) tank. A 
suitable size for the delivery is 1 j in., and for 'the returns 
if in. Smaller return pipes than this are apt to run too 
slpwly and cause the towers to “choke,” z>., fill with acid 
to afbove the gas-entrance pipe, when the feeds are heavy. 
With towers of the usual size, and the small output of the 
Mannheim unit, the advantage of counter-current flow becomes 
less than on other types of plant. Experience has shown 
that a battery of towers connected by short pipes alternately 
at top and bottom is scarcely less efficient than when the 
usual connections from top to bottom are fitted. 

2. Operation and Control. 

The Burners and Oxide Shafts . — The usual thickness of 
the bed in the Mannheim plant lump burner is about 10 in. 
Thicker beds, up to 20 in. can be used, but experiments carried 
out at Queen’s Ferry showed that the fires of the usual depth 
were easier to work, especially by inexperienced burner-men, 
more free from clinker, and more easy to restore when the 
dropping of the burnt ore from the bars had not been 
carried ou^ properly. 1 The ore used is in lumps which 
all pass a 2-in. ring, and have passed oyer a screen with 
f to f-.in. holes, according to the amount of fipes which 
must'be included with the lumps. Han 3 -broken ore is of 
course preferred on account of its more even size and shape, 

1 T . R . E . SS , 1921,6, 11. c 
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more usually, aSdn®the installations referred t?v tJie* ore 
ccftnes from a crusher, the fines being fed to the Herre^h'of 
furnaces. In breaking Pefta ore at Gretna it was found that 
the proportion, rof ^ — fi-in. lump, to fines not exceeding | in., 
w.<*s as 68 tc^ 32. With hand-breaking only, 10 per cent of 
the smaller size was 'produced. This ore ,was employed *bn 
account oflts low arsenic content. Q 

The operation of the burners consists of three processes — 
charging, raking, and dropping (*>., turning the grate-bars to 
allqw the burnt ore to fall through them) — which are carried 
out on each fire in regular' rotation. As to charging, it is 
essential to make sure that the same amount of ore is always 
charged to every fire; counting by shovelfuls is unreliable, and 
each charge, or at least each pair of charges, should be weighed 
or measured in a specially made box. If this is not done, some 
fires burrs out before their time ; others are still burning when 
they are charged, and clinker may form as a consequence. A 
single dharge may vary from 2 cwt. to 2-5 cwt., and in lome 
cases may be more. It is dropped in from the charging shovel 
(Fig. 132), beginning at the front and working evenly towards 
the back. This and the subsequent operations should be per- 
formed as rapidly as possible to avoid the access of damp air to 
the kiln, although if the damper of the fan driving air into the 
kiln is properly adjusted, very little air should pass either in or 
out. Three hours after a fire has been charged, it is raked with 
a single pronged rake (Fig. 132), and this operation is repeated 
after two hours more, i.e., an hour before the time of the next 
charge. In raking it is important to bury the whole prong of 
the rake in the ore, so that the dust may be shaken down to the 
bottom of the bed. It is also very advisable to rake each fire 
in some definite way. Beginning, for instance, at the left-hand 
raking- door of any fire, the rake is inserted at the furthest 
accessible ppint of the burner-wall on the right-hand side, and 
is then drawn to the middle line of the fire. Then it is inserted 
with the point of insertion a little further to the left.^ The front 
of the fire is then raked as far as the middle line, the rake this 
time beinjj pushed. The whole procedure Is then repeated from 
the other door. This method removes from the back andf sides 
of the furnace the dust which is apt to collect there. Finally, 
the fire is leveled with thfe double-pronged rake. # 
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• The dreppiirg of these thin fires must b^most carefully doiw*^ 
arid Requires trained men. The key (Fig. 132) is -slipped on to 
each bar and is quickly turned five or six times 
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Kfy fo« withdrawing Kiln or Contact Bars 


Fig. 132. — Lump-Burner Tools. 

« • 1 

c 

40°. If a bar is stiff it is not turned through a greater angle, 
but the next bar is turned slightly and left on the $at while 
the cfifst is moved. Each bar is .finally left on the diagonal, 
edge upwards. The usual time of dropping fires was one 
hour befdre charging. Each* fiee wafe therefore', dropped once 
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six hours. On some Mannheim plants thir> was* 1 not found" 
rfecessaiy, and one dropping in twelve or even twcjpty-feur • 
hours sufficed. * ’ 

Manipulating % the* burners in the way which has been 
described, clinker never forms, and when tl\e kilns’ are doing 
steady work Pefia tfre can be burnt down to 3 per cent, of^ 
sulphur in* the residue, and even in some cases to 2 p£* cent. 
This result is of course not possible with all ores. 

One burner-man can attend to the twelve fires of one unit, 
suitable charging order for the burner is shown in the 
diagram, below, the numbers indicating the time of charging 
throughout the twelve hours. Raking is carried out three 
hours, and also five hours later. It will be noticed that the fires 
of the second section are timed at half-hours. This is to cause 
the fluctuations in gas composition, which occur when every 
fire is charged, to neutralise each other as far as possible ; 
charging every half-hour means that only one fire, instead of 
two, is charged at a time. The btvner-gas conceny-ation 
curve for the whole unit is made flatter, for of the peaks which 
occur (one from each newly charged fire) no two coincide. 
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The Herreshof furnaces call for little special remark. Each^ 
is capable of burning about 3 tons of ore in a day, and the four 
lump burners of a Herreshof unit are charged and run in the 3 
usual way. The total capacity of the unit i« therefore aboht 
8 tons per day. Ore containing* too much dust shQuld not 
be used on account of the choking of the oxide shafts, whichf 
is more apt to occur than with a lump-bu*ning kiln. The lump 
burners* of a Herreshof unit are more trouble* to keep m 5 order 
than the others, partly on account of dust, which tends to make 
them dull. JThe third shelf oS the rotary burners is*he hottest, 

. 2 & ® 
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the second should be distinctly red, and thi; last should appep 
qifitf dead and black. * 1 

The oxide shafts are charged with burnt ore which has been 
s passed over a screen to remove pieces of les 4 s tb{*n i in., and it 
is preferable to u«se cinder which has been recently dropped and 
is still hot. Each w shaft holds about 7J ‘tons. It is usual to 
drop ibout 2 in. from each shaft once in twenty-foul hours, but 
this amount may be varied in view of two considerations — that 
the arsenic content of the cinder taken out is not allowed to 
rise above 2 or 2 \ per cent., and that the shaft may tend f to 
become blocked with dust, as indicated by the difference in 
pressure at the inlet and outlet of the shaft. r 

The average of the conversion in the shafts varies from 
30 to 40 per cent., and is said sometimes to rise to 45 per 
'cent., but not to exceed this in ordinary circumstances. The 
conditions of temperature and gas concentration which are 
most favourable are not well known, and tests of the con- 
version are not eas}* to carry out in a reliable way. (See 
the discussion of ferric oxide as a catalyst in Chapter IV.) 
It has been found in many cases that for a burner-gas 
of the usual average composition (5-5 per cent. S0 2 ), with 
good ordinary conversion, the highest temperature reached 
in the shafts lies between 700° and 750°, about half way up. 
The ore must be evenly sized and freshly burnt. There is 
agreement between the results of the researches on ferric 
oxide catalysis and the conclusions of those conducting the 
process, in that the presence of water has be^n found inF both 
cases to diminish the activity of the mass, as well as to cause, 
in practice, much trouble from the formation of sulphate. 

As in the case of the Grillo converters already described, the 

* intermittent charging of the lump burners gives rise to wide 
fluctuations in the gas concentration. These are, to a large 

* extent, “smoothed out” by the unison of the foyr separate 
streams in the “ oxide ” coolers, and this process can be assisted 
by adjustment of*the charging times, as already indicated. In 

* the shafts themselves, however, these fluctuations are extreme 
and the conversion is^unfavourably affected, for each ri|e in gas 
conc^rftration causes a fall in conversion, and 'vice versa , so that 
the^ ferric oxide never settles down to steady work. These 
changes are very similar to «t*hos£ which o<$cur in Grillo 
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converters in conrtsctton with hand-chargecl tsulpfiur-blnrners* 
4 nd like them, are to be avoided only by adopting mgchartical • 
and continuous burning. # • # # 

The Purification System . — The process of purificafion in the 
Mannheim jslant not only depends on the # acid catchers ancf 
filter-boxes exercising their usual function of retaining acid 
mist, but ?s also involved with the action of the oxide»shafts. 
In these the greater part of the arsenic is trapped, but the 
gas is also charged with sulphur trioxide, which the first half 
o£ the absorption system has then to remove. The concatena- 
tion of «the preliminary «air-drying results in the gas being of 
extreme dryness at the entrance to the filters, but laden with 
acid mist containing a high percentage of sulphuric acid. It 
is always necessary to bear in mind that success depends 
always or* the use of acid approaching 98 per cent, in the 
second dower, for if the absorption here is incomplete, the 
acid catchers and filters receive, if not free trioxide which 
they a # re in no way designed to absort^ at least an abi^orihal 
amount of arsenical acid mist. 

By means of efficient air-drying the amount of water 
entering the^burners can be kept down to 0 30 gm. per cubic 
metre ; if this figure is adhered to, the acid deposited in 
the “ oxide” coolers attains a strength of about 10 per cent, 
of free trioreide and is small in quantity ; the formation of 
sludge is also very much diminished. The following figures 
show the relative amounts of acid produced in the various parts 
of tHfe purifyingj^lant : — 


Source. 

Per coni. 

Per coni, of Toial 
Production (5 tons). 

Parts Arsenic 
per Million. 





“ Oxide ” coolers . 

101.3 

1-20 

600 

Main fan 

99.1 

2.44 

180 

Acid catcher 

95 '9 

1*39 


[“ Plaiinum ” cooler] . 

105-1 

0-09 

45 

Filters .... 


No drip # 

... 

•_ 


• 



The m&in fan eliminates nearly one-half of the^nist, # but this* 
half is largely composed of coarser particles carried over from 
the second absorption tower. It is found, in /act, that the con- 
densate in the fan is usually of nearly the same strength Ss the 
acid in this tower, and that *4s # amount is proportipnal tcf the 
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tower feed.* Tht acid catchers deal with thh remainder of the* 

•coarser «nist and the filters with the fine particles, but ah 
amount which may vary considerably escapes from the filters 
and passes *on. It is stated 1 that from i-p tq i-2 gm. per 
cubic metre usually pass from the fan to the acid catchers, from 
# 50 to ioo mgm. frcgn the catchers to theffilters, and from 2 to 
4 mgrfi. per cubic metre only should escape from fhe filters. 
These last figures might, perhaps, be obtained when the filters 
are newly packed, but the amount of mist passing to the rest 
of the plant is in general much higher. On one large plaint, 2 
the average of tests on eight sections (omitting abaormally 
high results) gave 0-026 gm. per cubic metre. The efficiency of 
the purification system, reckoned from percentages of mist 
entering and leaving, is often a high one ; but, whether the 
amount which escapes is sufficient to carry arsenic in deleterious 
quantity, or whether arsenic passes through which mere filtration 
cannot affect, the fact remains that the removal of arsenic is 
incornplete, and more or less frequent renewal of the ihats is 
necessary. 

The efficiency of the oxide shafts as arsenic catchers has 
been variously estimated and, on a percentage basis, is higher 
the more arsenic the ore contains. It should be 90 per cent, or 
more for ores of medium arsenic content. On a pre-war unit, 
in 1909, burning 6 tons per day of Thesis orey»the arsenic 
caught in the contact shafts was found to amount to 23*9 lb. 
per day. That trapped in the acid running from the fan, 
catchers, and filters was 016 lb. (as As); i*7 # mgm. per\:ubic 
metre left the filters in the gas, and 11 mgm. per cubic metre 
left the platinum contact shafts. Of the total amount leaving 
the burners (25-5 lb*), about 94 per cent, was therefore retained 
t by the oxide and about 5 per cent, passed through all the* 
purifying boxes. 

€ * In another series of tests made at Gretna in 1917, where 
5^ tons of Pena* ore (containing only 006 per cent. As) were 
being burnt^ per «day, the 'percentage retained in the oxide 
* shafts was only 63, but that passing from Jfye filters in the 
gas (equ?d to 2 mgnfr. As per cubic metre) was 29 jjer cent 
of tfce 1 total issuing from the burners. Considerable evidence 

1 Parkes, loc. cit. 

9 T.R.E,S.f >9*21, 6,-17. 
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4pas obtained to sipport, although not to esiabli&, that the* 
Arsenic passes through in a volatile form generate^ by tthe 
action of iron on arsenical acid sludge. To the prdduciion 
of this gas tl}§ Mannheim plant, with coolers, pipes, 2 nd filters, 
all of cast-iron or steel, should appear to be particularly liable! 
In view of all these*facts it is clearly of importance to select^ 
an ore coiftaining as little arsenic as possible. • 

The purification system of the Mannheim plant is unequal 
to the demands made on it, and the ease in renewing the 
contact-mass is only a very partial compensation. Improve- 
ments ig the system wouijd Necessarily follow rather novel lines. 
The air crying could hardly be given up without making the 
purification more difficult ; the separate absorption of trioxide 
from the oxide shafts is a necessity, and these two conditions pre- 
clude any^vet method of purification. For some other methods 
of arsenic removal Chapter VI. (p. 201) may be consulted: 

The “ Platinum ” Conversion System . — The temperature in 
the phitinum chest is regulated by tweypyrometers, one # in the 
superheater header from which the gas enters, and one in the 
outlet of the chest. These temperatures vary considerably 
according to the age of the plant and the condition of the 
platinised mats. With new mats, in a new plant, entry at 400° 
may give good conversion. A number of units which have 
been working for iome time with a certain proportion of 
rewashed mats may show entry temperatures lying between 
420° and 500°, and* averaging about 460°. If a set of mats is 
continued in use unchanged it becomes necessary to raise the 
temperature more and more to obtain a conversion which is 
permissible, and when 500° or 510° has been reached it is 
usually found that conversion has sunk so # much that a change 
, of at least one element is advisable. The new element is pu^ 
in at the top and the bottom one removed for washing, the 
original Jopmost element being reinserted in the middle.* 
To carry out this removal, the element is pulled partially 
out by means of a ho&ked bar inserted in one of the. handles 
of the up£er frame, and is supported on trestles'or on a long 
iron bar held with the point on the shelfcf the chest. # Grapples 
are theti fitted (Pig. 133) apd the element swung down to the 
floor level by a suitable tackle. J 

The temperature in*theVtftet will generally be 30° of 40° 
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higher lha£ in tfie inlet, but the heat frraijsference to or fronfc * 
# the*- che§t in its customary position is uncertain, and thfe 
indications of the outlet pyrometer have only a relative value. 
The gas entering the chest should aveuage^ 3*p # per cent of 
sulphur dioxide jmd 3*5 per cent should not be exceeded. 

The percentage of oxygen 
should be about fz to 12*5. 
These figures are checked 
T - pr daily by continuous gas tests 

made at the outlet from the . 
^ filths, and the necessary 

I | alterations are besV made by 

I v / varying the speed of the 
Fig. 133. main fan or blower. It has 

sometimes been found, how- 
ever, that the sulphur dioxide in the gas leaving the filters 
cannot be reduced to 3 per cent, or so in this way without 
drawiyg more air threvigh the burners than is advisable, and 
a vent in the main between the “ oxide ” coolers and the first 
absorption tower is therefore sometimes made, through which 
the necessary excess air can be drawn in without unduly cooling 
the burners and oxide shafts. 

It is not easy to give representative figures for the 
“ platinum ” conversion because, like the necessary inlet 
temperature, this varies with the condition of the mats and 
the age of the plant. At first, with mats* in good condition, 
about 90 per cent, should be obtained, and for a few m<*nths 
with careful working perhaps even 92 per cent. ; but after this 
it is probable that the whole plant becomes more or less 
impregnated with ajsenic and settles down to steady work, in 


^which, with fairly frequent renewals of mats, between 80 and . 
86 per cent, may be obtained. After some years of operation 
•of* any unit*, it is doubtful whether the platinum is^ever fifee 
frdm arsenic ; but* this is not an insuperable disadvantage, for a 
considerable amount is necessary to cafise conversion to sink 
fcelow say 83* per cent, at the temperatures at whidi the mats 
are worked. Efficiencj' then becomes dependent mainly on the 
rewashing and renewal of the mat§, both processes involving 
► heavy losses of the platinum. The total amount of platinum, 
howfever, ^relatively smaller th^u'on any other p^anfc 
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• The amount of -arSenltal material which oan b& ‘present in 
piats which* are still functioning fairly actively is su*pri|i#igly» 
large. In one case of mats which had been ten weeks in use 
in 1912, 38 4*m.*of arsenic (As) were found to be 'associated 
with 100 ggi. of platinum ; others which hadL been used for six 
months contained 55 gm. for every 100 gjn. of platinum. Ij^ 
a number of tests made on eight mats of one section <M a unit 
the least quantity found per mat was 2-3 gm. in one of the 
newest ; and the greatest 40*7, in one of the oldest. It is 
ftrobable that the chemical and physical alteration of the 
asbestos, under the action of the hot sulphur trioxide, and the 
deposition of solid matter, have much to do with the loss of 
activity. The details given in the discussion of the methods 
for preliminary treatment of the mats, and for rewashing them, 
would tend to support this view (Chapter IV., part 2). 

Absorption . — As the description of the absorption system of 
the Kynoch plant has already been made clear, the regulation 
of the system depends on the adjustment of a large number of 
valves. Practice is required to maintain the acid in the 
circulation tanks at the right strength, and to keep a fairly 
‘constant levgl of acid in all four tanks at once. With an over- 
flow system the supervision is greatly simplified. 

The main requirement in operating any Mannheim absorp- 
tion system, beyond running off the proper strength of oleum, 
is to secure the # best possible absorption in the two towers 
constituting the “oxide” absorption system. Any failure to 
do ^his results), in either trioxide, or large quantities of acid 
mist, passing into the acid catchers. It is therefore necessary 
to have acid of 98 per cent, in the first circulation tank, and not 
to allow it to exceed this strength by mgre than, say, 0*5 per 
cent., for even under 100 per cent, the acid will fume seriously 
if the temperature be sufficiently high. The contents of No. 2 
tank (tower 1) will be, usually, weak oleum of about 5 percent?, 
No. 3 tank will contain, say, 10 per cent, oleum, and No! 4, 
20 per cent. The temperature ift the tanks, wjth the usual 
cooling jacket^ is usually from 50° to 6o°, the gas entering 
the fijpt tower at about the same tenfperature, and the third 
tower at 55 0 to # 70°. • • 1 # 

The jacketed reservoirs of the Kynoch plant were apt to 
give much Jtrouble by* springihg leaks at the joints oT the 
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outlet* *£ip86 passing through the* jafckcfs, and have beerr 
•repfafed f in later designs, by small cooling coils connected tp 
the aciS outlets of the first and third towers. 

General 'Data . — In the table below zfre given a series of, 
pressures and temperatures which are representative of those 
obtaining in a Kynpch plant in good order. 1 It is particularly 
necessary to keep records of pressures at various points and 
preferable to record them graphically. Any gradual increase 
of resistance at any point can then be detected, and a remedy 
applied. If this is neglected not only are blockages likely to 
occur, but the resistance of the plant'as a whole may tncrease 
slowly, with serious results to its capacity. The « data are 
supplementary to those already given. 


Temperature and Pressure Data. 


1'uiut. 

<)’(}, 

1 

I’rusK. 

ms 


Point. 

Tfuip 

rros8. 

ins. 

f 

W at«T. 



0 JU 

Water. 

Leaving air fan 


+ 1-8 

! Leaving filters . 

15 

+ 2*4 

,, air-drying tower 


0-8 

ji 

heat exchanger 

240 

,, “ forewarmer ” chumbei 

510 

-0*2 

i) 

“ forewarmcr ” ])ipes 

370 


,, “oxide” coolers 1 

and 2 

159 


1 ” 

« 

superheater . 

480 


„ “ oxide ” cooler 3 

65 

I-I 

1 11 

platinum chest 

500 


„ absorption tower 1 

45 

-i*6 

n 

heat exchanger 
“ plfiinum ” coefrer 

230 

... 

m u n 2 . 

35 

- 2-0 

„ 

80 

0.9 

„ main fan . . . 1 


+ 3*o 


absorption tower 3 

60 

0.6 

„ acid catchers 


-1 27 

11 

»♦ 11 5 

... 

0*1 


Efficiency . — The overall efficiency of a Mannheim, as of 
any pyrites-burning plant, is the product of two factors, one 
representing the proportion of sulphur burnt, and the other the 
total (“ oxide ” and “platinum”) conversion. It is calculated 
as usual from the known amounts of sulphur supplied and 
remaining in the burnt one, and the net amount of ^cid made. 
This calculation can be checked by comparison with the over- 
all conversion of sulphur t^urnt, but this quantity is difficult 
to ascertain bn a Mannheim plant, and is most readily and 
certainly found by the* indirect method whichlias been given 
in Chapter V. 

i An overall efficiency ot SJ per cent, would be counted a 
* 1 T.R.E.S . , Tt9»*9, 2l 29. 
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good one, and although thts figure has often been 4eached^bn 
runs of short period it has not usually been held for lewig.# iOf * 
the plants erected during the War, that with the best record for 
its total period* ofirurtning was •the Oldbury installation of two # 
units. The# efficiency over a period of twenty months was 
79*5 per cent. 1 This may be compared with the results of a# 
run of two months with two units at Gretna in 1918, th£ main 
data of which are given below. 


Pyrites charged (45-05 per cent. S) 
Equivalent S 0 3 . . 

S 0 3 produced . • . 

Residue (3*56 per cent. S) . 

S 0 3 equivalent to S in residue 


847-1 tons 

-- 954*10 „ 

-- 767-3 o „ 
= 676*8 „ 

~ 60-28 „ 


Efficiency on sulphur burnt — 85-85 per cent. 
„ „ charged = 80-43 » » 


A lai%e Mannheim installation burnt, during 1916,9121 tons 
of Tharsis ore (50-43 per cent. S) and recovered 9364 tons 
of trioxide, the cinder containing 5*25 per cent. S (*=3.74 
per cent, on the pyrites). From this: — 


Efficiency on sulphur burnt = 87*9 per cent. 
* „ „ charged = 81*5 „ „ 


The comparatively low overall recovery effected by the 
Mannheim plant is # only a partial objection, and might be 
counterbalanced b^ a low cost for labour and maintenance. 
But in general both these costs are high. 2 A redesign of the 
plantfwhich removed the present weak features would no dqubt 
to some extent lessen the cost of maintenance, but the 
remodelling would have to be drastic to affect seriously the 
high charge for labour. Hand-worked burners are costly to 
operate. They might be replaced by Herreshofs entirely if theg 
difficulty of obtaining gas hot enough to enter the contact 
shafts couU be overcome without using lump burners to supply 1 
additional heat. The filling of the oxide shafts necessitates 
also a considerable amount of labour, not to piention the 
frequent repadjipg of a number of small filters, and the* 
removal and insertion of contact-elemerits. 

. The Mannheim plant as* a whole, howeverfin spite of many 

1 Second Report on Costs of Factories , p. 28. # 

3 See Secon&Report of Costs and*&jficiencies of HM. FactoHe$ % 1918. 

• • • #• • 
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disadvantages, •'presents some attractive ‘features. It is net ' 

* ejrfpengrve to instal. The units are suitable 1 to a small 
production, and the amount of platinum is much less than 

f in any otjher plant. It is possible that 1 a »ew“type of plant 
depending on the same principle of employing r ferric oxide 

• on some other cheap catalyst in addition 'to platinum, may in 
time 6e evolved. Such a plant would have mechanical burners 
only ; the purification system would be larger and more efficient 
than the present one ; the contact-chamber would be removed 
from its present position and made t more accessible and capa&le 
of better regulation of temperature ;*’the superheater*Would be 
remodelled, and for ordinary running, dispensed with ^together ; 
and the absorption system would be simplified and reduced in 
bulk. It is possible that Grillo contact-mass could replace 
asbestos with advantage, being introduced in tray? similar in 
shape to the present elements. Without some sudh radical 
alterations in design, the future of the Mannheim process is by 
no means assured. * 
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Vertical glandless type, 284 
Acid sight box, ^15 • 

Acic^ valve; c^st-iron D.E.S. type, 
3*9 

Adsorption 

by Catalyst ; of catalyst poisons, 
1 13; of reacting g&s^s, 107; 
velocity of Reaction affe2ted by, 
108 

Adsorption theory of catalysis, to7 

# Air ; specific heat, 195 

• • 
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Ali-drylAg- *pwer y Mannheim Plant, 
, /383 

Aliftariqp? effect of production on 
Contact Process, 8 

Aluminluxfi sulphate, 201 f 

Ammonium chloride mist, 208 
Antimony compounds ; catalyst 
• poisons, 1 12, 196 
Aqua ^regia; use ft>r revivifying 
contact-mass, 140 
Arklow Factory* 381 
Arsenic ; estimation of, in oleum and 
acid, 72 

Arsenic pentoxide 

Catalyst; investigation, 118; 
poisoning by water, 118 
Arsenlous compounds 

Catalyst poisons ; Badische experi- 
ments, 197 

See also Aluminium sulphate ; 
Calcium carbonate ; Dolomite ; 
Ferric oxide; Lime 
Arsenlous hydride 
Catalyst poison, 198 
Chejnical properties, 200 
Arsenlous oxide * 

Absorption by ferric oxide, 117 
Catalyst poison; effect in mag- 
nesium sulphate, 131 ; theory of 
action, 113 

Catalytic power of ferric oxide 
affected by, 116, 117 
Solubility in sulphuric acid, 201 
Vapour pressure, 200 

Asbestos 

as Catalyst carrier ; for vanadium 
oxide, 120 

^Effect of heating in acid gas, 

149 

as Filter packing, 232, 341 
for Mannheim contact mats, 146 
Platinisation ; discovery, 4 
Properties, 128 
L Varieties, 128 
Auxiliary absorber 
* c Cast-iron tbwer, 320 

« Connection to frying- towers. ^63, 

373 

Gas-lute for^ 320 f 
t Tentelew pattern, 370 

Use for making pure acid, 241 
Avonmouth Plant, 291, 2^2 


Badische (American) Plant, 1 70 
Badische Works. Oleum production 
to 1900^19 


e 

Ba&ancfed c reaction. See Gas-eq^ui* 
librium r * 

Barium oxide. Addition to ferric 
oxide contact-mass, 119 
Belgium* Oleum Plants in, 344 
Blower * * 

Kynoch fan, 390 f 
Reciprocating type, 375 
Roots type, 306 ; gl^nd-packing for, 
307 ; regulating value for, 307 
Turbine type, 364 

British Dyestuffs Corporation, 382 
See also Dalton Oleum Plant 
Burner gas ^ 

i CQiJiversions obtainabje at various 
temperatures, 81 ; Bodenstein’s 
figures, 89 ; earfy work, 18 ; 
Knietsch’s experiments (1st 
series) 89, (2nd series) 86 
Fluctuation in S 0 2 percentage ; 
conversion affecf.ed by, 328 ; 
conversion (Fe 2 0 3 ) t affected by, 
402 ; in pan-type sulphur-burners, 
322 ; in pyrites lump-burners, 
401 

Purification. Sec Gas-purification 
Specific heat (5 to 10 per cent. S 0 2 ), 
I9S 

Burner-gas cooler r 

Connections to dust-chamber, 
222, 298, 300 

Cylindrical, with baffles ; Mann- 
heim Plant, 388 
of Horizontal ldad pipes, 222 
with Internal cooling by acid, 223 
Precipitation of water in, 226 
Tentelew type ; with internal 
cylinders, 372 ; ususfi pattern, 
224, 355 

Water- sprays for, 221 
of Vertical lead pipes, 220 ; Ameri- 
can pattern, 220 ; capacity, 
222 ; Grillo (D.E.S.) patten, 
221, 298 

Burner gas cooling 
by Contact with acid ; £)alton 
(original) Plants 345 ; Duron 
and Hartmann, 226 ; prilld 
riant, 336; Herreshof, 227 p, 
Rabe’s system, 224 % 

. 

Calcium '*cafrbonate. ^Removal of 
arsenic from burner gas, 201 
Carbon dioxide. Effect on ga$- 
Equilibrium, 

( ’ 1 1 
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See Catalyst carrier 
Oa^t-lron. CorAsion by oleum, 59 

Catalysis 

Dependence on subdivision of 
catalyst, irt> t * 
by Palladium ; in relation to 
occlusiv^ power, 

Theory of ; adsorption, 107 ; 
Berzelius, 35 ; capillarity, 107 ; 
intermediate compounds, 105 ; 
Wieland, 106 ; Wohler and 
Mahla, 7 

by ^Ultra-violet light, 1 1 2 
Catalyst a, 

AdsorptiAi ; of catalyst poisons, 

1 13 ; of reacting gas, 107 
Definitions, 76, 77 
See Contact-mass (~ catalyst in 
actual or proposed manufac- 
ture) • 

See also Arsenic pentoxide, 

. Chromfum oxide, Chromium 

sulphate, Cobaltous sulphate, 
Copiwr oxide, Copper sulphate, 
Ferric arsenate, Ferric oxide, 
Ferric sulphate, Glass, Iridium, 
Manganese dioxide, Manganese 
9 sulphate, Nickel sulphate, 
Palladium, Platinum, Platinum 
black, Platinum oxide, Porce- 
lain, Rhodium, Silica, Tungsten 
trioxide, Vanadium oxide, 
Uranium siftphate • 
Catalyst-carrier 
Required qualities of, ^27 
See also Asbestos, Chromium oxide, 
Copper oxide, Ferric oxide, 
Kieselguhr, Magnesium sul- 
phate, Pumice 
Catalyst poison 
Adsorption of, by catalysts, 113 
See also Antimony compounds, 
* Arsenious compounds, Arsenious 
hydride, Chlorine compounds, 
Hydrochloric acid, Iodine, Lead 
sulphate,* Selenium compounds, 
Silicon fluoride, Sodium chloride, 
■fc * * Sulphur, Tellurium compounds, 
Water • 

Catalyst poisoning 
First record of, 12 
Theorieslof, 113 • •' 

Ceratherm. Inlet to burner-gas > 
cooler, 222 
Chlorine oompoutfde 

r«tolwet nnienns. 1 12 . I06 


A 11 * 

Chlorine poisorftng. * See Hydro- 
chloric acid, Chlorine* # j 
Chlorsulphonio acid * 

Formation, 35 . • 

Manufacture, 37 
Physical properties, 35 
Reactions, 36, 37 
as Sulphonating agent, 37 
Chromium as contact-mass, £23 
Chromium oxide 
as Catalyst ; discovery, 6 
as Catalyst-carrier ; for platinum 
119 

as Contact-mass, 6, 1 24 ; mixed witl 
other oxides, 125 ; patent, 7 
Chromium sulphate as catalyst 
125 

Chrysotile asbestos, 128 
Clayton Aniline Co., 381 
Cobaltous sulphate as catalyst, 125 ' 
Coke 0 

as Filter-packing, 227 

Use to decompose acid mis 
abyve 300°, 244 • 

Contact chamber.# See Converter 
Contact-mass 

Arrangement ; in annular zones 
157 ; in Badische converter, 159 
in Tentelew converter 
Revivification in converter ; ty 
chlorine; by steam, 202; by sulphu: 
dioxide, 202 ; by temperature 
increase, 202 ; by water- washing 
203. See also Grillo contact-mass 
Revivification. 

Testing, 149 ; apparatus for, 150 
See Catalyst for experimental 
information. See also ChroAium 
Chromium oxide, Copper sul 
phate, Ferric oxide, Grillo con 
tact-mass, Ilmenite, Iron alloys 
Mannheftn contact-mats, Molyb 
denum-iron alloy, Phosphoric 
acid, Platinised asbestos, Rare 
earths, Selenium^ Silver rune 
gold alloys, Tantalum nfetals 
Tellurium, • Tentelew contact 
# mass, Vaqp'dium oxide 
Contact Plant. See 01eum* Plant 
Contact Process 
Conversion under pressure, 15 
Discovery, 1 • 

Function in explosives works* 29; j 
Stoichiometric gas mixtures use! 

• Squire and Messel^ii ; Wftkli 
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Conversion \Vield) • 

• ’{Cjilculiitions of ; nomographic 
charts for, 190, 191 ; from Reich 
test results, 190 ; from S 0 2 per- 
centages, 189; from SO 2 and* 
oxygen percentages, 193 
Dependence ; on amount of 
catalyst, 92 ; • 071 catalytic 
activity, 78 ; on equilibrium, 78 ; 
on oxygen partial pressure, 83 ; 
on S 0 2 concentration (above 
ferric oxide), 115, 1 17 ; on 
velocity of reaction, 89 
Determination (in laboratory) ; 
apparatus for, 149 ; results 
affected by furnace construction, 
98. See also Conversion tests 
for plant methods 
Effect of inert gases, 84 
• of Gas mixtures (various) ; over 
«ferric oxide, 90, 116, 117 ; over 
platinum, 81, 90, 92 
Limited by uncontrolled heat of 
* reaction, 154 
Periodic changes in, 32^ 
Temperature control. See Con- 
verter. Temperature control 
Thermal data, 195 
See also items under Catalyst, 
Contact-mass individually 

Conversion system 

Converters in series ; advantages, 
168; Dormagen Plant, 170; 
Herreshof-Badische, 169, 17 1 ; 

with intermediate removal of 
trioxide, 170; patents, 168 
Duties, 155 

Regenerative operation ; condition 
for, 180 

See also Heat exchange system, 
Heat exchanger, Preheater 

Conversion temperatures 
e in Converters in series, 168, 
c e l 7° * 

Control. See Converter ; tem- 
c perature cpnt?ol 
in Grillo converter ; non-regenera- 
tive typ$, 156*; regenerative 
‘ . type, 328, 332 
in Mannheim platinum chest, 406 
in Tentelew converter, 308, 378 
Conversion test c 
Method of oxygen estimation, 192 ; 
dilculation, 193 ; nomographic 
charts 194 * * 


Conversion test — continued, 

Reich method ; * apparatus, 1I84 ; 
calculation, 190 ; iodine solution 
modified for, 187 ; nomographic 
charf, ijQO ;•* operation, 186 ; 

sulphur trioxide has no effect, , 
187 ; tables for, r i88 
Sampling pipes, 185 9 
Sampling places, 184* 

See also Conversion ; determination 
of for experimental methods 
Converter 

Badische type; air-cooled, 155 ; 

^ regenerative type, 158 
Combination with heat-exchanger, 
166 * 

Construction ; with annular zones, 
157 ; in removable sections, 158 ; 1 
m sections alternately with heat- 
exchangers, 165 ei 
Distribution of gas ; means for, 157, 
159, 163, 167 * 

Division into sections for thermal 
control, 165 • 

Grillo ; distribution of load between 
sections, 328 ; early type, 155 ; 
mass in tubes, 167 ; non-regenera- 
tivetype, 156, 337, 342 ; regenera- 
tive type, 163, *310 
Heating of ; in old plants, 153 
Mannheim. See Mannheim; Plat- 
inum chest 

Perforated plates for carrying mass ; 

in Badische converter, 159 
Temperattfxe control ; by cold gas 
admission, 153, 173; “cold gas” 
valves for, r on Grillo plafit, 310; 
by dilution with air, 173 \ of in- 
dependent sections, €65 ; first 
patent, 153 ; patents (various), 
173; regenerative cooling, 153; 
by regulation of radiation, 15J. 
See also Conversion temperatures 
Tentelew ; non-regenerative type, 
160, 365, 376; tubular *type, 
160, 365 f 

See also Conversion system $ 

Con verier -gas cooler 
Constructed as oleum still, 288 % 

Continuous pine-run type ; construe* 
tion, 313 ; freezing of acid in, 313"* 
Cylinder* with baffles ; ^Mannheim , 
* * pattern, 288 

Multitubular type ; Mannheim 
t « pet tern, 288 ; tfentelew pattern, 
-368 * 
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^Jqpverter-gas cooling. • ^Vcfd mist 
•may be forn^d by, 285, 333 
Cooler. See Add cooler, Burner-gas 
cooler, Converter-gas cooler 
Copper oxide # # 

Catalyst ; discovery, $ 

• Catalyst carrier for platinum, 1 19 
Catalytic power of ferric oxide 

affected by, 125 
Copper oxide 
Catalyst, 125 
Contact-mass ; patent, 7 
Cordite (R.D.B.) manufacture 
Aq*d production for ; flow-sheet, 294 
Cotton as filler-packing, 337 . * 

Cotton-wool as filter-packing, 227 
Cottrell Process. See Electrical dust 

• precipitation, Electrical mist 
precipitation 

Crocldolite asbestos, 1 28 

Dalton Oleucn Plant 

Original design, 344 
Remodelled, 345 

Department of Explosives Supply. 
See Grillo* Plant (D.E.S.), Mann- 
heim Plant 

Dolomite. Removal of arsenic from 
•burner-gas, 200 
Dormagen Plant, £2, 238 
Conversion system, 170 
Drying of Gas. See Gas-drying. 
Drying tower - # 

Cast-iron, useain U.S., 269 
Lead, Tentelew, 361, ^4 
See also Gas-drying, Mannheim 
Pla^t; air-drying tower 
Drying tower system* 

Feed from absorption system, 270 
General Arrangement, 239 
Tentelew ; acid circulation, 375 
Dust chamber 

•Connection to burner-gas cooler, 
222, 298 

Grillo Plant (D.E.S.), 298 
Howard typ$, 314, 354 
Dust particles. Mobility ; calcula- 
tion of, 219 
' Dust removal 
* Methods of, £14 

^ See also Blectrical*dust precipita- 
tion ^ _ 

Bast Greenwich Plant, 291 
Electrical dust precipitation 
Dalton (B.D.C.)fPlant, ^6 


4J? . 

Electrical dust # preolpi|aUdh’^^sA* 

Dormagen Plant, 238 , 

in Germany, 215, 216 • • • 

Grid and wire type.; *descrip- 
# tion, 217 

Service des Poudresdexperiments. 
217-219 • ® 

in United States, 215 
Electrical mist precipitation 
for Burner gas ; Dalton PlaA, 346 ; 
other plants, 243 

for Exit-gas from absorption system, 
270 

Electrolytic oxygen. Use for Con- 
tact Process, 15 

Epsom salts. See Magnesium 
sulphate 

Equilibrium. See Gas equilibrium. 
Equilibrium constants 

Conversions calculated from, 81, 100 
Data surveyed, 101 
Determination ; Bodenstein* and 
Pohl, 97 ; Bodliinder and Koppen, 
95 ; Knictsch, 97 
Formula for, 80 
Graph of, 80 • 

Table, 99 

Feed-acid table, 276 

Ferric arsenate. Catalyst, 1 18 

Ferric oxide 

for Absorption of arsenic compounds, 

1 1 7, 201 

as Catalyst ; conversion by, 116, 
117; effect of arsenious oxide 
on, 1 16 ; effect of copper oxide 
on, 1 1 6 ; influence of S0 2 con- 
centration on, 1 1 5, 1 1 7 ; tenmera- 
ture coefficient of, 109 * 

Catalysis by ; theory of, 106 
as Catalyst carrier for platinum, 

1 19 # 

Catalyst poisoning of, by water, 

1 1 5, 402 • 

Catalytic power, 1 1 5 ; Knietsch’s 
results, 89 • • • 

as Contact - mass ; active variety 
prepared, *119* briquetting of, 

1 19 ; conversion given by, 1 18 ; 
efficiency of a&enic removal* 
404: influence of arsenic in, 

1 17, 118; in mixture with 
gypsum, *25 ; in mixture with 
other oxides, 119; patent, 7; 
preliminary treatment of, JL 19 j 
temperature of use, 116, 117 
j2#M 2# 
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« f 

FetTio oxi Mr-continued' 

Reduction in contact-shaft, 119 
3 e& Pyrites cinders 
Ferric oxide (hydrated). Arsenic 
removal* by, 201 9 

■Ferric sulpfiate 
as Catalyst, 125 # 

r # Dissociation pressure, 106,117 
Filter** 

Coke-packing ; size of material, 

. 3 °? 

Efficiency increases with gas con- 
centration, 326 
Freezing of acid in, 301 
Function of, before and after 
scrubbers, 228 
Large box type, 229 
Mannheim acid catcher, 390 
Mannheim, slag sand-packed, 390 
* Packing materials, 227. Sec also 
Asbestos, Coke, Cotton - wool, 
Quartz, Sawdust, Slag sand 
Small box type, 229, 231 
Tentelew, 232, 357 # 

France. Oleum*-' Plants in, 22, 344, 
346 

Furnace for calcining magnesium 
sulphate, 133, 138 

Gas-blower. See Blower 
Gas cooler. See Burner gas cooler, 
Converter gas cooler 
Gas drying 

Effect of, when extreme ; on 
platinum, in ; on vanadium 
dxide, 1 18 

by Passage through coolers, 236 
^Sulphuric acid for ; chart for 
calculating consumption, 240 ; 
production, 241 ; purity im- 
portant, 241 # 

Water content of dried gas, 
241 

See also Gas drying tower 
Gas, equilibrium 
* Characteristics, £7 
Determination over ferric oxide, 
10^ 117^ • ft 

Effect on\ of oxygen percentage, 
79> 83 ; of pressure. 79, 87 ; of 
ultra-violet light, ior 
Independence of catalyst, 78 
Ste also Bqullibrlum constant 
Oaf filter. See Filter 
Gae lute, 3101 


Gan mixtures • 

Conversion ; Ignited by jpeat 
development, 155. See also Con- 
version ; of e as mixtures 
Specific heat, ij5 
Gas-purification'* 

Badische experiments, 18, 197 
by Dissolving the S 0 2 in water, 245 
Omission of, fqr Louisianian 
sulphur, 245 
Rabe’s system, 224 
See also Arsenious compounds, 
Chlorine compounds, Drying 
tower, Filter, etc. % als\ Sul- 
* , phuric acid mist # 

Gas reaction 

under Pressure ; patent, 1 5 

Thermal data, 31. See also 
Heat of reaction 
Thermal effect ; early neglect 
of, 15, 117 * 

Velocity. See f Velocity of 
reaction 

Water vapour ; effect of, III 
Gas washer * 

Badische type, 236 * 

Compared with packed tower, 237 
Dormagen Plant, 238 
Liquids used in, 233, 237, 238 # 
Tentelew type, *237 

General Chemical Co. Plants in U.S., 
22 

Glass. Catalyst, 104 

Gold. Alloys of, aS contact-mass, 124 

Granite. Tower packing, 267 

Grease cat&Aer. Grillo Plant, 307 

Gretna Plant, 291 

Grillo contacVmass 

Magnesium oxide found in, 144 
Manufacture ; calcination of the 
sulphate, 132 ; combination pro- 
cess, 138 ; loss in manufacture 
and filling, 138 ; platinisation, 136 
Origin, 129 

Platinum percentage in, 126, 310 
Preliminary treatment in converter, 
*39 

Preparation on lab. scale, 131* 
Recovery of magnesium sulphate 
from, 141 • ^ 

Revivification ; by aqua regia, 140 
Revivification in converter^ See 
t Cont&cthnass. Revivification 
Reworking without separating 
• platinum, 140 
Storage 136 % 
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Irltlo Plant (D.B S.)< 291 * , * 

Absorption acid cooler ; heat 
absorbed by, 334 ; temperatures 
in, 333 

Absorption systen^; at "East Green- 
wich, 318 ; atG retn£, 317 ; opera- 
tion, 332; m at Queen's Ferry, 
318 • 

Absorption dower ; construction, 
313 ; sight-box for, 315 
Burner-gas ; oscillations in S 0 2 
content, 322 

Burner-gas (“ S 0 2 ”) cooler, 298 ; 

oorrosion of inlet-pipes, 300 
Conversion; oscillations in, dee 10 
uneven burner-gas, 327 ; in 
separate sections of converter ; 
working figures, 327, 331, 335 
Conversion system ; operation, 327 
Converter ; construction, 3 1 1 ; gas- 
distributinf plates, 312 ; platinum 
distribution, 310 

Converter gas (“SO ;} ”) cooler, 
313 - 

Converter house ; plan and eleva- 
tion, 309 • 

Efficiency (over all) ; test-run to 
determine, 334 

Filters ; amounts of S 0 3 and water 
removed by, 325 ; concentrated 
burner-gas used in, 327 ; con- 
struction, 301 ; efficiency, 228, 
325 ; sulphur^depositiog in, 300 
Gas flow sheet, 294 
Grease catcher, 307 m 
Heat exchangers, 308 ; heat trans- 
ference data, 18 ! 

“Heater-cooler”; construction, 298, 
308 ; heat transference data, 18 1 ; 
operatfng data, 332 
Plan of a unit, 294 
Preheater (fired), 310 
«iPressure equaliser, 306 ; freezing of 
acid in, 306 
Ro^ts blower, 306 

Scrubbing tqwers ; acid circulation, 
304 ; amounts of S 0 3 and water 
removed by, 325 ; constaiction, 
303 ; operation, 324 ; plan and 
elevation, 3b4 

Sulphur burners ; •charging order, 
322; construction^ 2^5 ; opera- 
tion, 3ft . , 

Grillo Plant (Indian Head TJ.S.) 
Absorption system, 342 / # 

•Conversion system, 341 * 



Grillo Plant (Indlap Heatf U.8 iy^-edht* 
Efficiency, 343 
Purification system, 340 ' 

Sulphur burners, 339 
flrlllo Plant (Nltro U.S»)* * 
Absorption system, 33^ 

Conversion system, 337 


Plan and elevation, 336 
Purification system, 336 


Sulphur burners, 336 


Grillo Process 


Distinction from other processes, 
289 

Experiment (early) on, 19 
Origin, 20 

Purification of ; defects in, 289 
Gutzeit test for arsenic in oleum, 73 


Hamboorn Works, 20 
Heat exchange system 

Exchanger and converter combined, 
166 

Exchangers alternating with con- 
verters, 168, 170 
Heat exchanger 

Efficiency (5 cases), 181 
Heating area (5 cases), 18 1 
Mannheim “ Fore warmer,” 392 
Multitubular type ; cleaning, 179, 
308 ; D.E.S. design, 178 ; with 
extended gas-path, 178; Tentelew 
pattern, 160, 178, 365 
Suspended U-tube type ; Grillo 
(D.E.S.) pattern (‘‘Heater- 
cooler”), 180, 298, 308 
Heat of Conversion 
Absorption, by an endothermic 
reaction, 159 # 

Effect on conversion, when uncon- 
trolled, 154 

See also Heat of reaction 
Heat of reaction 

of Sulphur dioxide and oxygen, 31, 
97, 99, 195 ; variation with* 
temperature, 100 

0/* Sulphur trioxide and potassiuln* 
sulphate, 3P , • 

of Sulphur trioxide and water, 32 
Heat regeneration # in conversion 
system • 

Conditions for regenerative opera* 
tion, reo 

Converters regenerating ifiterpally, 
158 

First patent, 153 # 

* • rieat rise test. See Oledm ; Analysis 
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Hdfet * tr&nsxvrencf. See Heat ex- 
.* changer 

Hems^or-Badlsche Plant, 1 70 
HBchst Works, 12 
Holton Helrfb Plant, 350 
t Hornblende*asbestos, 128 
Humidity of atmosphere 
9 •Determination, 21 1 s 

Infljjence on deposition of acid in 
purification system, 21 1 
Water (weight of) in saturated air, 
245 

Hydrochloric acid 

Catalyst poison, 112; effect in 
practice, and remedy, 204 
Elimination from burner-gas ; by 
alkali wash in packed towers, 346, 
347, 374 ; by scrubbing with weak 
acid, 205, 306 ; in Tentelew Plant, 
361, 374 ; fy water spray, 325 
Hydrogenation of oleic acid, 1 14 
Hydi*bgen sulphide. Effect on ad- 
sorption by palladium, 113 

« t 

Ilmenlte as contact-mass, 125 
Iodine as catalyst poison, 112, 196 
Inert gas. Effect on gas equilibrium, 
86 

Iridium 

Comparison with platinum as 
catalyst, 123 

Separation of platinum from, 143 

Iron 

Alloys as contact-mass, 123 
Corrosion by oleum, 58, 272 
Italy. Oleum Plants in, 350 


Kestner automatic egg, 306 
Kieselguhr as catalyst carrier, 122 

Kreuznach Works, 1 2 « 

Kynoch Co. Mannheim Plant, 381 


‘Lagging. Sle Thermal insulation 
Lead . 

Corrosion of, by sulphuric acid and 
oleum, 59 • • 

• Effect on adsorption by palladium, 

114 f 

Lead sulphate 

Catalyst poison, n«, 196 

Solubility in sulphuric acid, 60 * 

Lim#. Removal of arsenic from 

burner-gus by, 201 * 


Mftgnlsiqih sulphate 

as Contact - mass,: testing, *31, 
properties, 130 ; recovery from 
Grillo contact-mass, 14 1 ; speci- 
fication fo£ 1 31 
See also Oftllo contact-mass 
Manganese compound as contact- • 
mass,* 6 

Manganese dioxide a? catalyst, in 
Manganese sulphate as catalyst, 125 
Mannheim contact mats 
Arsenic found in ; amounts of, 
407 

Asbestos for, required qualities of, 
*' *46 # 

Building up, 394 
Platinum percentage, 126 
Platinising; apparatus, ,147;# 
methods, 148 

Preliminary heating in converter, 
148 * 

Revivification by acid t washing, 149 
Mannheim Plant 

Absorption system ; alternative 
arrangement, 397 ; * Kynoch 
arrangement, 30$ ; operation, 

407 

Air-drying towers ; construction, 
383 ; connection with absoqfcion 
system, 384 * 

Burner-gas cooler, 388 
Contact elements, 394 
Efficiei^y, 409 f 

“ Forewarmer” ; construction, 391 ; 

thermaLdata, 181 
Gas flow sheet, 384 
Heat transference data, iS^ 
Herreshof burners ; construction, 
387 ; operation, 401 
Main fan, 390 f 

Operating data, 408 
Oxide shafts ; construction, 388 ; 
conversion affected by gas 
fluctuations, 402; operation, 402 
Plan and elevation (Heyeshof 
section), 388 f 
Platinum chest ; construction, 392 
operation, 405 ; renewal of 
elements, 405 
Preheating system, ‘391 
Purification ‘system ; acid deposited 
in, 403 ; ^rsenic (amount of; found 
« in, 407 ; arrangement, 390 
Pyrites lump burners ; construction, 
385 ; operation, 398 
“ superheater, ” $92 
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Mannheim Plant (“ lAasiSe ” *only), 
• 382 • 

Marsh test for arsenic in oleum, 72 
Mass action, principle of, 79 
Winkler’s results opposed to, 10 # 

Meister, Lucius, aim Brtining. See 
Hochst • 

Mercuric oxide. Carrier for arsenic, 

197 • 

Meter 

for Acid, 274 
for Water, 280 

Mineral Point Zinc Co., 22 
Mineral wool. See Slag wool 
Mists # • * 

Formation, 206 

See als* Sulphuric acid mist, 

. Ammonium chloride mist 
Molybdenum - iron alloy : contact- 
mass, 123 
Muldener Works 

Experiments at; early work, 16; 
with silica contact - mass, 7 ; 
Winkler’s process used, 13 

New Jersej Zinc Co., 22 
Nickel sulphate as catalyst, 125 
Nitre cake. Dehydration of, 40 
Citric acid. Compound with SO ; „ 35 
Mixture with <Seum or acid to lower 
freezing-point, 339, 343 
Nitro- cotton manufacture. Acid 
production, flow-st|fel, 294 
Nitrogen. Effect in gas equilibrium, S3 
Nitro-glycerine manufacture. Acid 
production, flowsheet, 294 
Nobel’s Explosives Co., 31 
Mannheim Plant* 380 
Tentelew Plant, 350, 380 
Nordhausen Process. Description, 
24 ; history, 23 ; yield, 26 

Occlusion of hydrogen by palladium, 

114 

oy filter. Tentelew Plant, 364, 376 

Old Hickory Plant (U.S.), 138 
Oldbury (H.M.) Factory, 381 
Oleum 

Analysis ; arsenic**estimation, 
72 f free trioxide (direct) 
determinfcfion, Howard’s 
method, 67, plant method, 
*68, titration with water, ji, 
titration with sulphuric acid, 
715 total acidity defermina- 
tion, ^eighinggin glass bi!l6s, 


Oleum — continued* * •• • . » 

62, 64, in the Lunge pipette, 

63, Finch’s metWl, effect 
of nitrous acid. 66 

Boiling-point^ Jo 
“ Breaking-down ” ; methpd, 
281 ;• thermal data and calcu- 
latjpns, 255, 258 • 

Composition tables JJ^equivaw 
lent free and totarSO a , 67; 
of equivalent H 2 S0 4 and 
S0 3 , 4i, 42 

Corrosion ; of iron and steel, 
58, .59 

Density. See Oleum. Specific 
gravity 

Dilution. See Oleum. Break- 
ing down 

Distillation ; by heat from con- 
verter gas, 288 ; in stills, 43 • 
Electric conductivity, 5$ 
Melting-point, 47 ; addition of 
nitric acid to lower, 35, 339 
Heat of solution, 56 , 

with Ciigh percentage of trioxide, 
43, 289 

Mixture with sulphuric acid ; 
calculation chart, 42 ; thermal 
data and calculations, 255- 
258 

Production ; by Badische, 19, 

21 

Sampling, 61, 66 
Specific gravities, 45, 46, 47 
Specific heat, 50 
Vapour pressure, 50, 52 
Viscosity, 55 * 

Oleum (20 per cent.) 

Production ; absorption system for, 
271 ; from water feed, 280 « 

Oleum Plant 

Functio§ of, in explosives works, 
293 

See also Grille Plant, Mannhflm 
Plant, Tentelew Plant • 

Oxygen partial pressure . # # 

Effect ; on gas ^equilibrium, 83 ; on * 
velocity of reaction, 94 * 

Ozone ; oxidhtion 0^ S0 2 «by, 29 

Palladium 

Adscfi-ption of hydrogen, 1 13 « 

Catalytic power ; comparison with 
platinum, 123 • • 

Poisoning of ; by hydrogen guiphieje, 

1 13 ; ty lead* 

.**1 j 
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* 

Palladium, black; ioy f 9 
Fembrey Plant, 350, 371 
Z*erceVrtag£ ‘ conversion. See Con- 
version /• Yield ) 

PerBulphuric Anhydride. Formation, 

c 29 

Phosphoric acid * 
as Carrier of arsenic, my 
9 *as Contact-mass, on asbestos, 125 
Photostacionary state, 102 
Phthalic acid. Manufacture, 88, 109, 
122 

Pipe-jointing. Rust-joint, 174 
Platinised asbestos 
Life of, 129 

Platinum percentage in, 126 
See also Mannheim contact mats, 
Tentelew contact-mass 
Platinum 

• Adsorption of SO :{ by, 108 

Amount required ; for converters 
ill series, 169 ; in Grillo Plant 
(D.E.S.), 310; in Mannheim 
, Plant, 394 ; in Tentelew Plant, 
366 ; in various plants, 191 
Catalysis by ; in comparison with 
other cases, 76, 77 ; discovery 
of, 2 ; effect of water vapour, 
iii; temperature coefficient of, 
108 

as Catalyst ; pitting of, 107 

Catalytic activity ; is abnormally 
high at first, 1 10, 148 ; amount 
of gas converted, 91, 126 
as Contact-mass ; in mixture with 
metallic oxides, 202 
Loss As chloride ; in chlorine- 
bearing atmosphere, 202 
Oxides of ; supposed catalysts, 

r, ! . OS • 

Poisoning ; amount of arsenic 
necessary (Mannlyum mats), 
407 ; first record, 12. See also 
1 Catalyst Poisons 

Purification; ^material recovered 
% • from Grilfo contact-mass, 142 
Recovery ; from jGrillo contact- 
mass, 140; loss in recovering, 
145 ;* from U.S/War plants, 

* M 4 . 

Revivification. ^^Contact-mass; 
Revivification in Converter. 
Grilfo contact «mass. Re- 
vivification 

Separation of ; from iridium, 
143 


SUBJECTS 

Porcelain as Catalyst, 77, 90, 104 # 

Poisoning. See Catalyst poisoning* 
Potassium pyrosulphate 
Heat of formation, 39 
# Preparation and properties, 39 
Potassium hydrogen pyrosulphate, 
39 r 

Potassium stdphate. Heat of reaction 
with S 0 3 , 39 • 

Preheater (Fired) 

Field tube type; Tentelew “ super- 
heater,” 366, 377 
Heating area ; (3 cases), 177 
Oil burning, 176 * 

Pistol pipes ; Mannheim super- 
heater, 392 

Suspended U-tube type ; faucet- 
jointed, 174; flange-jointed, 176, 
310 

Vertical flanged pipes : Mannheim 
superheater, 392 * 

See also under various fi fonts 
Pressure. Effect on gas equilibrium, 
79, 87 

Pressure equaliser on Grillo plant, 

306 

Pumice as catalyst carrier, 120 
Pump. See Acid Pump 
Purification of burner-gas. See Ga# 
purification 

Purification system. Factors decid- 
ing concentration of acid de- 
posited gi, 210 f 
Pyrites. Heat of combustion, 195 
Pyrites burne^* 

Lump kilns ; Mannheim Plant, 385, 
398 ; working tools for, 400#* 
Rotary type ; t’Herreshof pattern, 
387, 401 ; Lurgi pattejn, 352 ; 
Moritz pattern, 345 
See also Herreshof burners 
Pyrites cinders 
as Contact-mass ; invention, 7 
as Catalyst ; superiority to artificial 
oxide, 1 16 e 

as Catalyst-carrier for t platinum, 
1 19 

See alfo Ferric oxide. Contact- 
mass 

Pyrosulphates. See ttodlum and 
Potassium pyrosulphate * 
Pyrosulphuilo acid 
t Heat of solution, 38 
Phy|ical properties, 38 
Preparation, 38, 39 
•* Reaction, 3$, 39 • 

m 
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Quartz • • • 

#s Packing ; for absorption tower, 
26 7, 313; for filter, 227 
Queen’s Perry Plant, 291 


Rare earths as contact-mass, 1 2 5 

Regenerative operation of conver- 
sion s^tem. See Conversion 
system 

Reich test. See Conversion test 
Revivification of contact-mass. See 
Contact - mass, Grillo contact- 
# mass, Mannheim contact mats 
Rhenania Works, 17 m • 

Rhodium ^is catalyst, 123 
Rust-joint fbr preheater pipes, 174 


Sawdust as filter-packing, 232 
Scrubber • 

Centrifugal, 233 
Lead pipe coiled, 235 
See also Gas-washer, Scrubbing 
tourers 

Scrubbing fcqulds, 233, 237, 238 
Scrubbing towers 

Acid mist removal by sulphuric 
• acid, 234 

as Coolers for*burner-gas ; Dalton 
(original plant), 345 ; Duron and 
Hartmann, 226 ; Grillo Plant, 
336 ; Herreshof, 226 ; Rabe’s 
system • # 

Grillo system, 234, 303 
Selenium ** 

as Contact-mass, 125 
as Catalyst poiso^ 112, 203 
Detection and estimation, 203 
Sight b8x. See Acid sight box 


Silica 

as Catalyst, 104 
> as Contact-mass ; patent, 7 
Silicon fluoride as catalyst poison, 
1 12, 129, 196 

Sifter alloys as contact-mass, 124 
Silver vanadate as contact-mass, 122 
Silvertowp Works. Early experi- 
ments at, 12 •• 

Simo n- Parvis Co. Oleum Plants, 

*44,347 •*. v 

Sintering of catalytic substances, 1 10 

Sl a g saSd • •* m 

Composition, 391 • 

as Filter-packing, 227, 228, &i 
“ f wool as fjfter-pacjcing, 337, 34 *. 



Sodium blsulfthate •*«.*,*• f * 
Pyrosulphate*obtained from, 38-40 
Sulphur trioxide obtained 9 from 
(early), 27 . • 

Sodium chloride, IJflfect as impurity 
in magnesium sulphate, 131 
Sodium pyrosplphate, 39 * 

Spent oxide. Utilisation for Cqptact 
Process, 1 *88 

Starck, J. D. (firm), 23 

Starting up ; Tentelew converter, 

367-377 

Staveley Iron and Steel Co., 381 
Steel. Corrosion by oleum, 58 
Strontium oxide as contact-mass, 119 
Sublimation of sulphur. See 
Sulphur 

Sugar. U se in making Grillo contact- 
mass, 130, 140 
Sulphur 

as Catalyst poison, 112 • 

Combustion gives S0 3 , 2$ 

Heat of combustion, 31, 195 
Louisianian ; asphaltic matter in, 
24i ; replacement of pyrites 

by. 339 * * 

Sublimation ; during cleaning of 
burners, 321 ; filters arranged 
to deal with, 228, 300 ; from 
pan-burners, 295. See also Sul- 
phur mist 

Use in contact process ; advan- 
tages, 290 

Sulphur burners 

Pan type ; fluctuations in gas 
composition, 322 ; Grillo Plant 

(D.E.S.), 295 

Rotary type ; Glen Falls pattern, 
336 ; Tromblds and* Pauli 
pattern, 339 # 

Sulphur dioxide 

Decomposition ; by electric sparks, 
28 ; by heat, 29 ; by light, 28 1 

Estimation ; Reich method, 184-489 
Formation from S0 3 by heat, 7 7 • 

Oxidation. See Conversion,* Gas 
reaction, Gas equilibrium,. Heat « 
of reaction, Velocity of reaction « 
• Solubility* in sulphuric acid, 242, 
247 • • 

Specific heat, 195 

Sulphi# dioxide - oxygen mixture.* 
See Ga% mixture, Burner gas, 
etc. • -a 1 

Sulphur dioxide -oxygen jeaction. 

• See Gas reactlpp, etc. 
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Sulphur- • Badfcche experi- 

ment sj 199* f 
gnlpllug triorclde 

Absorption by sulphuric acid. See 
Absorption of sulphur trioxide 
Adsorption by ^platinum, 108 
Compound with nitric anhydride, 
$5 

•Condensation of vapoifr, 1 1 
Dissociation ; by heat, 77 ; ^ultra- 
violet light, 102 

Estimation in oleum ; thermal 
method, 67 ; by titration with 
sulphuric acid, 71 ; by titration 
with water, 71 ; as total acidity, 

61 

Formation ; from sulphur by com- 
bustion, 29 ; from sulphur com- 
pounds by combustion ; from 
sulphur dioxide by action of heat, 

* 29, of light, 28, of spark discharge, 

2 Sjtfrom sulphur dioxide-oxygen 
mixture by spark discharge, 28 
Heat of formation, 31, 97. See also 
Heat of reaction u 

Manufacture from bisulphates (early 
work), 27 

Polymerism ; a and £ modifica- 
tions, 32 ; other modifications, 
34 ; theory of, 30, 32 
Reaction ; with ferric oxide, 106 ; 
with oxides, 35 ; with phosphorus 
and its compounds, 35 ; with 
potassium sulphate, 39 ; with 
sulphur and selenium, 35 
Sampling, 61 
Specific heat, 195 

See also Sulphur trioxide (a), Sul- 
phite trioxide if) 

Stulphur trioxide (a) 

Boiling-point, 30 

Critical constants, 31 

Density, 30. See afso Oleum. 

< Specific gravity 
Heat of reaction with water, 32 
Lament heat ; of fusion, 32, 56 of 
vaporisation, 32 
Melting, 30 4 ' 

Preparation of pure material, 30 * 
Specific heat, 31 
Trouton’s constant, 31 
Vapour pressure, 30. Sue also 
Oleun^c Vapour pressure 
gulphur^trioxide (j3) 

Density, 33 
Fornfetion, 32 t 33 
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Sulphuric acid 

Arsenic in* ; estimation, 72 * 

Composition ; tablA of equivalent 
H 2 S 0 4 and S 0 3 , 42 
Concentration ; in burner - gas 
r scrubbers, 326 f by oleum plant 
as a whole, 294 

Decomposition Process of oleum 
manufacture, 10 ; pl^nt for, 14 
Deposition in purification system ; 
amounts found at various points, 
325, 403 ; factors influencing con- 
centration of deposit, 210 
Dissociation of pure substance^at 
*£o\v temperature, 71, 252 
Heat of formation, 32 * 

Mixture with oleum ; ( calculating 
chart, 42 ; thermal data and 
calculations, 255, 258 
Production for gas -drying, 241 
Solubility of sulphur dirxide in, 242, 
247 , 

Vapour pressure (of water) ; con- 
nection with strength of acid 
deposited in filters, 208*, 209 ; 
SoreFs data, 247 € 

Vapour pressure (of II 2 S 0 4 ), 207 
Sulphuric acid (98 per cent.) 

Absorption of sulphuric acid misty 
208 • 

Absorption of sulphur trioxide ; 

SackuFs explanation, 252 
Physical properties, 252 
Productioif; ; absorption system for, 
281 

Sulphuric acld*mist 

Absorption ; by sulphuric acid, 234 ; 
by sulphuric acid (88 per cent.), 
208 

Comparison with anfmonium 
chloride mist, 208 

Electrical precipitation. See 
Electrical mist precipitation , 
Estimation ; as total moisture, 212 ; 

as water and H 2 S 0 4 , 212 
Formation ; in converter-gas *by 
rapid cooling, 285 ; irl burner-gas, 

2 °7 c (t 

Function, of ; Badische experiments, 

198 V 

Precipitation ; tffcct of rapid pool- 
ing, 195 ; by gas-blower, 307, 403 
Removal off; fry hot coke, f 44 
Size of particles, 208 
Stability, 209 
, chests for, 21 1 
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C perheater. See Preheater (Fired) 
pport for catalyst. Sec Catalyst 
• carrier 

Tantalum group^f metals^s contact- 
mass, 125 ' • 9 

Tellurium contact-mass (mixture 
with selenium), 125 • 

Tellurium ^compounds as catalyst 
poisons, 1 1 2, 203 

Tentelew contact-mass; platinum 
percentage, 126, 366 
Tentelew Plant (Modern type) 
Absorbers, 369 

Absorption system ; auxiliary* ab- 
sorbed, 362, 370 ; operation, 370 
Blower, $4 

.Burner-gas cooler, 355 ; later 
design, 357 
Control, 370 

Conversifti system ; operation, 367 
Converter ; arrangement of mass 
in, 366 ; construction, 365 
Drying tower ; cleaning, 361 ; con- 
stfuction, 362 
Dust chamber, 354 
Efficiency, 371 

Filters ; cleaning, 359 ; construc- 
tion, 357 

IIeat-exchang£r ; construction, 364 ; 

thermal data for, 181 
Plan, 353 

Preheater (^red), ‘^superheater,” 

Pre washer, 359 m 
Pyrites burners, 352" 

W$sh tower, 359 
Tentelew Plant (oilier type) 
Absorption system, 378 
Burned-gas cooler, 372 
Compressor, 375 

Conversion system ; connections, 
377 ; starting up, 377 
Diagram of connections, 373 

E rying towers, 374 
fficiencj, 379 
Filters, 372 
HjWash tower, 372 
Working data, 379 
Tentelew Process 
Contrasted with*Badische, 350 
General features, ^50 . 

Original, 348 r 0 # # 

Plants in various countries, 349, $0 
Thann Works, 13 * 


4J7 

Thermal insiflation 

0/“ Grillo converter, 312 

Dependence of convtrsiop dh, 180 
o/Heat exchanger, 179 * 

Tungsten trioxide *cfctalyst, i?o 

Ultra-violet lffeht 
Catalysis by, 1 12 • 

Effect 011 gas equilibrium. 101 
Umbogintwini Works, 381* 

United Alkali Co. 

Simon-Carves Plant, 344 
Mannheim Plant, 381 
United States. Olcurn Plants in, 22 
United States Government. Oleum 
Plant. See Grillo Plant (Nitro 
U.S.) 

United States Naval Proving Ground. 
Oleum Plant. See Grillo Plant 
(Indian Head U.S.) . • 

Uranium sulphate as catalyst* 

Valve. See Acid valve, Gas lute 
Vanadates as contact-mass, I 2 i 
See also Silvef vanadate* 
Vanadium oxide 

as Catalyst ; comparison with ferric 
oxide, 120; conversion given 
by, 120 

as Contact-mass ; mixture with iron 
compounds, 121 ; preparation, 
on asbestos, 120; on kieselguhr, 
122; on pumice, 120; prepara- 
tion by preliminary heating, 122 
Sintering of, no, 121, 122 
Velocity of reaction * 

Dependence on temperature, 89, 
108, 109 

Determination, 92 
Effect ; of adsorption by platinum, 
108 ; of oxygen partial pressure, 
94, 10? 

Investigation by Bodenstein ^id 
Fink, 94 

Knietsch’s experiments, 89 

Water * * 

ms Catalyst*poison ; for arsenic pent- 
oxide, 1 18; for ferric oxije, 
115, 402 

Efffct of traces on gas reaction , 

n 1 • *• 

Water feed . See Absorptioif system* 

Water feed 
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